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Federal Building To Subpoena Witnesses Upheld 
Plan to Congress Federal iin Holds That Attendance and Testimony May 


Be Required at Investigations; Authority to Obtain 
Documentary Evidence Sustained 





Recommendations Author- 


ize Construction in Vari- THE jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 


ous Cities at Total Cost of 
68 Millions 





‘ House Approves Bill 
v To Enlarge Program 





Measure for Advance Planning 
Of Public Works and Stab- 
ilization of Industry Now 
Goes to Mr. Hoover 





Recommendations for Federal 
buildings in. various cities involving 
construction costs of $68,764,000 


Commission to issue subpoenas re- 
quiring the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents in the con- 
duct of an investigation authorized by 
resolution of the United States Senate 
has been upheld by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in an opinion 
by Justice Josiah A. Van Orsdel handed 
down Feb. 2, in the case of Federal Trade 
Commission v. Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and Sims Milling Co. 

In so holding the court reversed a de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enjoining the enforce- 
ment of subpoenas by which the Commis- 
sion had sought to obtain the production 
of records and papers belonging to the 
Millers’ National Federation, and the at- 
tendance of various witnesses at hear- 
ings in Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

By resolution in February, 1924, the 


were transmitted to the House Feb.| senate had authorized the Commission, 
ee aps, a SO ei omtenin ee pchaaenasncananre 


2 by President Hoover with the sug- 
gestion that they be incorporated in 
the second deficiency bill. 

The projects as approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget are a part of 
the general public building program 


of $315,000,000 embracing projects 
and the 


outside of Washington, t 
$150,000,000 authorization, relating 
to projects within the District of Co- 
lumbia. - The purpose of the recom- 
mendation, it is explained, is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into contracts for certain 
public building projects. 


Purpose Outlined. 

At the Devartment of the Treasury it 
was stated orally in connection with the 
recommendation that the proposed legis- 
lation would authorize the construction 
of the projects specified, funds for which 
already have been provided in the origi- 
nal appropriations. (The recommenda- 
tions are printed in full text on page 5.) 

The House Feb. 2 passed the bill (S. 
5776). to .provide for the advance plan- 
ning and.regulated construction of pub- 
Vie works, for the stabilization ef indus- 
try, and. for aiding in the prevention of 
unemployment during periods of busi- 
x sion. ..The. a now .goes to 

e President for Signature. 

A Fedetal. employment stabilization 
board, to be composed of the Secretaries 
‘of Treasury,.Commerce, Agriculture and 
Labor, would be established under’ the 
bill, and ‘the duty of the board would be 
‘to advise the. President from time to 
time of ‘the trend of employment and 
business activity and of the existence or 
approach of: periods. of business depres- 
sion and unemployment in the United 

States or any substantial part thereof; 
to cooperate with the construction agen- 
cies in:formulating methods of advance 
planning; to make progress reports; and 
to perform the other functions assigned 
to it by this act.” 

When-the board advises the President 
of the approach of a perigd of business 
depression and unempleyment, the lat- 
ter would send to Congress estimates 
as he deems advisable for emergency 
appropriations to- be expended during 
such period, according to the bill. 

Such emergency appropriations would 
be expended for highway construction, 

reservation and maintenance of exist- 
ing rivers and harbors works, for the 
prosecution of flood control projects; and 
for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the public buildings acts, and for 
prosecuting other construction now or 
hereafter authorized. 

Bill to Expedite Work 

The Senate Feb. 2 passed a bill (H. 
R. 14040) to expedite work on the Fed- 
eral building program. The bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
proceed with surveys of sites although 
the title may not yet be cleared, to limit 
the nuniber of days for advertising for 
bids for building sites, and to obtain out- 
side services for plans and specifications 

ere sites have been selected though 
not yet secured by the Government. — 

An additional $100,000,000; recently 
recommended by the Treasury to com- 

f y } yplete the Federal building construction 
























































{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Fewest Immigrants 


Departures Exceeded Entries 
During December 









Fewer aliens were admitted to the 
United States during December, 1930, 
than in any month since February, 1919, 
according to a statement issued Feb. 2 
by’ Harry E. Hull, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the Bureau of Immigration, De- 
| partment of Labor. . ! 

During the‘last six: :nonths of 1930, 
aliens .coming into the United States 
exeeeded those departing by only 20,245 
as compared with 104,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 

Aliens coming into the United States 
nowadays to establisk permanent resi- 
dence constitute. less than one-half of 
the total number of newcomers, it is 
_stated. Approximately two-thirds of 
the European immigrants come from 
Italy; Germany, Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State. Particularly has there 
been a ‘noticeable decrease during the 

ast few years in alien immigrations 

vom Canada and Mexico. The full text 
of Commissioner Hull’s statement fol- 
lows: ; 

During December last more aliens left 

he United States than arrived. The out- 

ard movement of aliens this month 
‘numered 23,053, including 5,450 emigrants 
and 17,608 nonemigrants; the inward 


ke (Continued on Page 2, Column ?.] 
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Since February, 1919 


Offerings of Foreign 
Bonds Increased in 


This Country in 1930 


Only Canadian Issues Found 
Market in Last Quarter, 
However, According to 

| Department of Commerce 


The total nominal capital of foreign 
issues offered in this country during 1930 
increased to more than $1,085,000,000, 
Paul D. Dickens, of the Finance and In- 
vestment Division of the Department of 
Commerce, explains in a statement made 
public Feb. 2 by the Department. 








Although foreign bonds were affected 
adversely by local conditions, the decline 
in the domestic bond market, Mr. 
Dickens states, has been attributed t- 
the tendency of the public to sell bonds 
in. orderste buy cheap stocks, as .welh 
as to the liguidation by banks of their 
security holdings, and to heavy issues 
of new bonds. The principal factor in 
this decline, however, he points out, was 
the general acceptance of the idea of 
“poor business ahead.” 

Mr. Dickens’ statements follows in full 
text: 


The total nominal capital of foreign 
issues publicly offered in the United 
States during 1930 was over $1,085,000,- 
000. The new capital obtained through 
these issues by foreign governments 
and corporations exceeded $867,000,000— 
nearly 30 per cent greater than in 1929, 
even though refunding in 1930 was very 
heavy—$218,000,000 as compared with 
$34,500,000 in 1929. 

Foreign Financing Increased 

The increase in foreign financing dur- 
ing 1930 resulted primarily from the 
large flotations during the first half of 
the year, before political disturbances 
abroad and conditions in the bond market 
in this country precluded further heavy 
offerings. 

The decline in foreign offerings which 
began in Jul; was still further marked 
during the fourth quarter, when total 
issues amounted to about $128,000,000 
and refunding was light—$13,500,000. 
New nominal capital obtained during the 
quarter was approximately $20,000,000 
in excess of the figure for the previous 
three months, or over $114,000,000. 


In discussing the market conditions 
affecting foreign flotations we may con- 
fine ourselves to those influencing the 
bond market, because foreign capital is- 
sues are predominantly bonds. The bond 
market in the United States during the 
fourth quarter clearly reflected the many 
factors affecting it. Despite some fac- 
tors that are very favorable to a good 
bond market it suffered a serious de- 
cline beginning in October. Various in- 
dices of bond prices reached a very high 
point in September, but from then until 
the middle of December they declined 
continuously, and on Dec. 17 were at 
the low for the year 1930. 

Among the favorable influences were: 
(1) A Federal reserve bank discount rate 
of 2% per cent until Dec. 24, when it 
was lowered to 2 per cent; (2) a slight 
easing in the rates charged customers by 
banks; (3) Federal reserve holdings of 
United States Government securities, 
| ranging from around $600,000,000 in Oc- 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 7] 





to investigate “the production, distribu- 
tion, transportation and sale of flour and 
bread, including by-products, and report 
its findings in full to the Senate.” The 


; purpose of the investigation was to de- 


termine “the extent and method of price 
fixing, price maintenance and price dis- 
crimination; the developments in the .di- 
rection of monoply and concentration of 
control in the milling and baking indus- 
tries; and all evidence indicating the ex- 
istence of agreements, conspiracies, or 
combinations in restraint of trade.” 


After observing that the Senate reso- 
lution contemplated such an investiga- 
tion as might have been pursued by a 
committee of the Senate for the procur- 
ing of facts and information in the aid 
of possible legislation. and was within 
the legislative jurisdiction of Congress, 
the court pointed out that section 6 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act au- 
thorizes the Commission to conduct in- 
vestigations “for the collection of facts 
for the information of Congress in aid 
of the exercise of its legislative function, 
or for the President in aid of recom- 
mending necessary legislation.” 

Section 9 of the Act, the opinion states, 
provides that the Commission shall have 
power to require by subpoena the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of all such documentary 
evidence relating to any matter under 
investigation. This section further pro- 
vides that in case of contumacy or re- 
fusal to obey a subpoena, upon applica- 
tion to the United States District Court 
within the jurisdiction of which the hear- 
ing is had, an order may be obtained 
compelling the person subpoenaed “to 
appear before the Commission or to pro- 
duce documentary evidence if so ordered, 
or to give evidence touching the matter 
in question.” Failure to obey such an 
order of the district court may result in 
punishment for contempt. 


The court also held that.inasmuch as 
the Commission may conipel attendance 
of witnesses and has an adequate remedy 
by. the terms. of the statute in case of 
a refusal to-produce documentary evi- 
dence, “these are not matters which are 
stbject to investigation by a .court of 
equity, or to.restrain by injunction as 


the whole matter-can be determined in | decisi 


a pr ing where the Commission in- 
vokes the aid of.the proper district court 
to enforce its order.” 


Report in New York 
Diversion Case Filed 


Special Master Suggests Re- 
striction on Use of Dela- 
ware River Water 





Limitation and future control of the 


proposed plan for increasing New York 
City’s water supply was recommended to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Feb. 2 by Charles N. Burch, special mas- 
ter appointed to make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in the Delaware- 
River diversion dispute. Mr. Burch ap- 
peared before the court to. submit his 
report which was ordered filed by Chief 
Justice Hughes. 


Need of Water. Resources 

Mr. Burch found that there is a “real 
need for New York City taking imme- 
diate steps to increase its water supply. 
It can obtain an additional supply from 
the Hudson watershed and other sources 
in New York State, the taking from 
which: will not affect any other State.” 
This supply. from other sources, how- 
ever, it was noted, will not be as pure 
or satisfactory as the supply from the 
New York tributaries of the Delaware, 
which is less expensive. On the other 
hand, the aggregate damage to New 
Jersey, he said, was “more than New 
Jersey should be expected to bear under 
the principle of fair and equitable ap- 
portionment.” 

The special master recommended that 
the proposed diversion from the Dela- 
ware watershed be reduced from 600,- 
000,000 gallons per day to 400,000,000, 
and that the court retain jurisdiction to 
provide for future contingencies. 

In 1929, Mr. Burch’s. report recalls, 
the State of New Jersey filed its original 
bill of complaint against the State of 
New York and the City of New York. 
The case is entitled New Jersey v. New 
York et al., No. 16, Original. The object 
of the suit was to enjoin the State and 
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Industry in New England Area 


At Lowest Level in Ten Years 


OSTON, Mass., Feb. 2.—Industrial 

activity in general at the end of 
1930 in the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict was’ at the lowest level since 
1921, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton. The textile industry showed a 
falling off as compared with 1929, 
Cotton consumed was 32 per cent less 
than in 1929. Raw wool consumption 
declined 23 per cent. Silk machinery 
activity was off 7 per cent. 

During each month of 1930, accord- 
ing to the review, production of boots 
and shoes in the district declined from 
the corresponding month of 1929, and 
was about 14. per cent less for the 
year. Construction contracts awarded 
declined nearly 11 per cent, added to 
a 20 per cent decline in 1929 from 
1928. Car loadings declined about 13 
per cent for the year. : 

Sales of new motor cars in Wew 


England during 1930 were 23.5 per 
cent less than the preceding year, 
whereas in 1929 there had been a gain 
of 21.1 per cent over 1928. New life 
insurance written in the. first dis- 


trict was about 4 per cent less than | 


in 1929. t > 

Sales at retail stores declined for 
the year, and preliminary reports in- 
dicate, the review announces, that Bos- 
ton department store sales in Jan- 
uary this year were about 10 per cent 
less than in January, 1930 Phe sec- 
tion of the review rélating to. money 
and banking in the district follows in 
full text: 

The rates in the Boston money mar- 
ket on Jan. 26 were at the lowest level 
in many years, The outstanding feature 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 








































Russia Reports 
Paper Shortage 


Circulation of Newspapers in 
Soviet States Is Declared 
To Be Hampered 


HE circulation of Russian news- 

papers could be increased 30 or 
40 per cent, if an adequate supply of 
paper could be produced, according to 
a statement by a Soviet official. con- 
tained in a report from Russian 
sources received and made public Feb. 
2 by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement, disclosing an acute paper 
shortage in the Soviet states, follows 
ig full text: 

Russia is suffering from an acute 
paper shortage because of the inability 
of the Soviet paper mills to meet the 
growing demand. This official points 
out that the circulation of Soviet 
newspapers could be increased some 
30 to 40 per cent if an adequate sup- 
.ply of paper could be produced. 

A special commissipn appointed to 
investigate this situation found that 
in order to supply the demand for 
paper in 1931, the country should pro- 


Seven Radio Cases _ 
Decided in Rulings 
By Appellate Court 


Several Questions Involving 
Engineering and‘ Legal 
Rights Adjudicated by 
Federal Tribunal 


The engineering theory that an “ether 
saparation” of at least 50 kilocycles be-| 
tween broadcasting stations in the same | 
geographic location is necessary to pre- 
vent interference for listeners was up- 
held by the Court of Appeals: of the 
District of Columbia on Feb. 2, in an 
opinion affirming a decision of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission involving Sta+ 
tion WGBS, of New York City. 

The court rendered opinions on Feb. 
2, in seven. radio cases on appeal from 
‘ission, sustaini 
in three of them, 
reversing it in the remaining four. The 
latter four cases involving Station 
KYW, Chicago, and were consolidated. 

Summary of Cases 


The‘ cases, and the issues’ involved, 
were as follows: 

WGBS, New York: City, operated by 
the General Broadcasting System, Inc. 
(No. 5196). The court held that opera- 
tion of this station en the 600-kilocycle 
channel, only 80 kilocycles removed from 
the channel occupied by Stations WMCA 
and WNYC, both in New York City, was 
not consistent with esfablished engineer- 
ing principles, and that experience has 
demonstrated that in general this is “not 
a sufficient separation.” Under the opin- 
ion the station is ordered returned to its 
former assignment of 1,180 kilocycles. 

KFKB, Milford, Kan., operated by Dr. 
John R. Brinkley, (No. 5240). The court 
sustained the action of the Commission 
in refusing to renew the station’s license 
for operation on the 1050 kilocycle chan- 
nel with 5,000 watts, daylight only, .on 
the ground that it failed to serve the 
public interest, because of the nature of 
its programs. Disallowing the conten- 
tion of counsel for the appellant that the 
Commission excercised a power of cen- 
sorship in denying the station a’ license 
renewal, the court held that. Dr. Brinkley 
operated the station only in his personal 
interest and in connection with his hos- 
pital at Milford, and the “Brinkley 
Pharmaceutical Association,” formed by 
Dr. Brinkley, and composed of druggists 
who dispense to. the public medical prepa- 
rations prepared. according to formulas 
of Dr. Brinkley and known to the public 
only by numerica] designations, The 
“Medical Question Box” as conducted by 
Dr. Brinkley over the station by which 
he prescribed remedies for patients he 
had never seen “is inimical to the public 


ons 
the Com 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Steam-driven Buses 


New Passenger Vehicle 


Steam-propelled buses, believed by 
their New Zealand promoters to offer a 
possible substitute for the gasoline- 
driven type now in use in Auckland, will 
shortly be aye trials under passenger 
service conditions in that city, states an 
article in the-New Zealand Herald, ac- 
quding to Consul Walter F. Boyle, Auck- 
and. 


Outwardly the bus will differ very lit- 
tle from those now in use but it is 
claimed that the quiet running and 
smooth, silent acceleration will distin- 
guish it from other vehicles, 

The boiler, consisting of a series of 
coiled tubes, has been placed in. the 
space previously occupied by the gaso- 
line motor, and a condensor to return 
the exhaust steam to water for renew- 
ing the bgjler supply has been placed 
it the position of the radiator giving 
the same appearance as formerly. The 
engine is under the floor of the bus 
just in front of the rear axle and thus 
doing away with the loft drive shaft, 
and the cylinders are packed and en- 
cased to prevent the escape of: heat. 
Speed is governed by a throttle wheel 
within the steering wheel which can be 
operated by the thumb, it is said. Re- 
versing is done by means of a foot pedal, 
there being no.gear shift lever and no 
clutch pedal, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


To Be Given Trials| 


New Zealand Promoters Offer! 









Oil Restrictions 
Are Opposed at 


Senate Hearing) 


Curtailed Imports Would Re- 
sult in Price Increase, 


Alfred R. White, of Bos- 


ton, Tells Committee 


Effect on Industrial 
Purchases Is Cited 


Laws 


Revision of Anti-trust 


Necessary for Solution of 


Problem, President of Pan 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





American Company Says 


The only possible remedy for the pres- 
ent depression in the oil industry is 
repeal or modification of the anti-trust 
laws to allow large producers and im- 
porters to get together and voluntarily 
work out a solution to the problems 
facing them, R. G. Stewart, of New 
York, president of the Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, told 
the Senate Commerce Committee Feb. 2. 

Mr. Stewart’s declaration came as a 
result of questioning from Chairman 
Johnson, (Rep) of California as to what 
recommendations he had to offer to meet 
the situation. 


After showing some hesitancy in ex- 
pressing his views, for fear of “shock- 
ing” Members of the Senate, and being 
assured that his views were what the 
Cre was seeking, Mr. Stewart 
said: 

Two Laws Said Obsolete 

“We have two obsolete laws on. our 

statute books. I refer to the Sherman 


and the Clayton Anti-Trust Laws. The 


| timg.has come when oil companies should 


be allowed to sit around a table and 
discuss their ‘problems without fear of 
being sent to jail. We have been told 
everlastingly by our lawyers that if we 
start any such negotiations we shall. be 
sent to jail. : 

“We all know that there are two serv- 
ice stations where there should be only 
one. We all know that there is a surplus 
of - production, and of distribution. 
can assure you that if you give-to the 
oil industry the épportunity to. get to- 
gether around -a table and iroh out their 
own problems, that the oil industry has 
brains enough to work them out them- 


| selves.” 


Mr. Stewart was one of a number of 
witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mittee. Feb. 2 to enter opposition to the 
proposed measure before the Committee, 
sponsored by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, to place a limited embargo on 


imports of crude petroleum for a period | 


of three years. 
Other witnesses appearing were: Al- 


fred R. White, representing eastern tex-| 
tile manufacturers, and vice president | 


of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts; George M. Rommel, industrial 
commissioner of Savannah, Ga., repre- 
senting a number of southeastern indus- 
tries, and Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland. 

All of the witnesses appearing con- 
curred in the opinion that the gffect of 
the proposed measure would result ulti- 
mately in more harm than good since it 
would inevitably result in increased 


prices of petroleum and refined petro-| 
leum products to the ultimate consumer. | 
Senator Tydings expressed the view that 


the proposal is simply a “continuation of 


a vicious economic principle,” and in or-| 


der to relieve the conditions, the entire 


principle should be readjusted, rather | 


than to “undertake more of the same 
kind.” 
Use in Industry Cited 
Mr. White, opening the day’s discus- 
sion, pitctured to the Committee the re- 
sult the proposed act would have on the 


manufacturing industries of the East, | 


wHich, he said, are turning more and 
more to the use of cheap crude petroleum 
as a fuel. He pointed out that at the 
present time the eastern industrial plants 


are using foreign crude because of the) 


fact that native mid-continent oil is of 
much higher gravity and of superior 
quality, which the industries can not 
afford to burn. 

At the present time, he said, eastern 
plants are buying foreign crude for $1.05 
per barrel and at such a price it offers 
a differéntial of about 75 cents over the 
equivalent heat value in a ton of coal 
at $5 per ton. : 

It is inevitable, he continued, that as 
a result of the proposed act the price 
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OREIGN languages no longer oc- 
cupy the important place in the 
American school system that they did 


formerly, in spite of the widening in- | 


ternational activities of the 


according to information made public 
at the United States Office of Educa- 
| tion, Jan. 30. 


Nation, 


American 


of the public school and university 


| training of the Nation, and the gen- | 


| eral adoption of English as one of the 


explain in part the shift of emphasis. 
Additional information made public 
on the status of foreign language 
study follows: 
| The expansion of courses: in the 
| American high schools and colleges to 
| include such a wide variety of sub- 
| jects, and the trend of educational 
| theory to adapt the training to suit 
| the immediate practical needs of the 
j graduates in the life of the Nation, 





| 


PUR Government is a stake of 
such inestimable value as to 
demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 
—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States, 
1857—1861 
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Federal Reserve 
Membership for 

All Banks Urged 


C. E. Mitchell, of National 
City Bank, Tells Senate 
Group Such Inclusion 
Would Help Conditions 
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Builders Aided 
In Work Abroad 


Federal Bureau Organizes 
Unit to Promote Share in 
F oreign Construction 





NEW division of the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has been organized to promote Ameri- 
can participation in foreign construc- 
tion, it was announced Feb. 2 by the 
Director of the Bureau, William L. 
Cooper. 

The division, to be called the For- 
eign Construction Division, will have 
duties of a technical, informational 
and promotional nature and will sup- 
ply service in connection with a wide 
variety of construction activities. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Organization of a “Foreign Con- 
struction Division” is announced by 
William L. Cooper, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, This new unit. will. officially 
commence operations in February with 
M. H. Bletz, of Philadelphia, in charge. 

This division, with duties technical, 
informational and promotional in char- 





General, Banking 
Problems Reviewed 





Causes of Speculative Inflation 
Of 1928 and 1929 and Ef- 
forts to Prevent Recurrence 
Discussed 





Various banking subjects having 
to do with the operations of com- 
mercial. banks and of the Federal 
Reserve Systgm, including 'the causes 
for the spectilative inflation of 1928 
and 1929, and possible efforts to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the difficulties 
that followed that experience, were 
discussed by Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Nationai City Bank 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
Relief for Drought 


Sections Demanded 





peared before the subcommittee of 


‘ isolation from foreign | 
speaking peoples, the practical slant | 


international languages was said to | 


To Support Extra Session if 


Food Relief 


Taking exception to statements by 
Eouse leaders opposing “as a matter 
of principle” the $25,000,000 appropria- 
tion passed by the Senate for drought 
relief, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
declared in the Senate Feb. 2 that he 
would favor refusing to pass any further 


appropriation measure until relief is ex- 
tended by Congress to those in need in 





the drought-stricke. areas. 
I nadie we (Dem,), of Arkan- 
alsor j 


Se 

Sas, . tothe state- 
ments of the House leaders, Representa- 
tives Tilsort (Rep.), of New Haven Conn., 
and Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
|}dam, N. Y., told the Senate that the 
two Representatives had voted for sim- 
jilar relief to be extended by the Red 
Cross to Russians in 1919. He demanded 
| that they explain their present stand on 
| relief to American citizens compared to 
|their ~tand in 1919. 


Senator Borah’s Stand 


Senator Borah said that, while there 
was no new principle involved, we was 
willing to regard it as a principle and 
take it to the people. 

“I want to know whether this. Govern- 
|ment will take care of its citizens when 
they have been grievously afflicted by an 
act of God,” the Idaho Senator said, 
“IT am perfectly willing, if a majority of 
|the Senate is willing to do the same 
thing, to say that not another appropria- 
tion bill shall pass.this body’ until the 
hungry are few, until the sick are taken 
care of, until the Government of the 
United States has met its obligation to 
its citizens.” 

The House majority leadership is op- 
posing toth an extra session of Congress 
and the Senate proposal for a $25,000,- 
000 appropriation out ‘of the Federal 
Treasury for extension of food relief. 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New 
| Haven, Conn., and the Chairman of the 
|Rules Committee, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam; N. Y., have voiced 
orally their uncompromising attitude 
|against the food amendment of the Sen- 
ate and both are against an extra ses- 
sion. Representative Wood (Rep), of 
La Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, is ready, 
he stated orally Feb. 2, to bring in a 
continuing resolution for any appropria- 
tion bill if it should prove necessary 
because of being held up on an insist- 
ence of the food relief proposal. That 
would mean continuing the current year 
appropriation in each case. 

Mr. Tilson and the other House major- 
ity leaders are pressing for expedition 
of the pending regular annual supply 
measures for the maintenance of the 
Government. In a prepared statement, 
just issued, Mr. Tilson declared an un- 
compromising opposition to what he 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Study of Foreign. Languages 
Diminished in United States’ 





have diminished the importance of 
foreign language study. 

Many professional schools or courses 
for specialized training still require a 
certain number of school hours in speci- 
fied modern foreign languages. How- 
ever, students in a perfunctory man- 
ner pursue the studies generally only 
so far as to meet these bare require- 
ments. They have a_ smattering 
knowledge rather than a real ability 
to read and speak the languages 
fluently. 
| Both French and Spanish com- 
manded less students in the high 
| schocls of the Nation in 1928 than in 
1922. About 14 per cent of the 2,900,- 
| 000 high school students in 1928, the 
latest year for which statistics are 
available, studied French, while 9 per 
cent studied Spanish, Less than 2 per 
cent studied German. The World War 
caused the study of German to drop 
from 24 per cent to less than 1 per 
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By Senator Borali|ot New York, Feb. 2, when he ap- 


the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


Mr. Mitchell praised the Federal 


Necessary ; House Leaders Reserve Act as the greatest piece of 
Oppose Senate Plan for'| 


legislation passed in recent years, 
and urged that some method be 
found of including all banks within 
its membership. That would do more 
to improve banking conditions than 
anything else that could be done, in 
his opinion. Almost any action to 
bring that about would be justifiable, - 
he stated. , t 
. Various Subjects Discussed 

Among the matters discussed were the 
maldistribution of gold and the malad- 
justment of industry that followed the 
war; the easy money poliey of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which began in 
1927; the practice of cofporations and 


individuals making so-called “loans for 
others’”’..to the, ; new 
methetts by which” cotporation ance 


themselves; the operations 6f security 


and trust affiliates of national banks; - 


methods of increasing membership in th 
Federal Reserve Sythen: open nate 
operations and rate changes of reserve 
banks; the use of Federal reserve credit 
in the security markets; the capital 
gains tax as affecting - speculation; 
branch, chain and group banking; and 
the effect of the issuance: of “bonus 
bonds” on the present bond market, 

Approves Present Low Rate 

Asked by Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of 
Ohio, if he considered the present redis- 
count rate too low, Mr. Mitchell replied 
that he did not. “I get discouraged at 
times,” he said, “with the sloppiness of 
money and credit; but easy money is one 
of the factors that usually enter into the 
improvement of general conditions after 
a depression. Despite the fact that it is 
not altogether satisfactory from a mem- 
ber banker’s viewpoint, I think the low 
rate is in the public interest. We should 
see a very definite trend toward better 
business before the rate is touched.” 

An issue of bonus bonds in the amount 
being talked of, $3,500,000,000, would 
lead to a “grand and glorious inflation,” 
Mr. Mitchell told the Committee. It 
would mean a change of from W% to 1 
per cent in the yield on Government 
bonds, in his opinion, with municipals 
now yielding 4 per cent increasing ir 
yield to 4%; and industrials now yield- 
ing 44% per cent advancing their yield 
to — 

e prices would drop corresponding! 
and the portfolios of banks on ‘lane 
to.be readjusted on the basis of the 
change in value, with hundreds of banks 
failing as a result, he declared. Even 
with this additional amount of Govern- 
ment securities outstanding, Mr. Mitch- 
ell said that he did not believe it would 
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‘Protection Is Sought 
For Farm Products 





|Mr. Legge Wants Agricultural 


Imports Prohibited 


Congress should act immediately “te 
put a stop to imports of all kinds of 
agricultural commodities that are com- 
ing in over the tariff wall,” Alexander 
Legge, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, stated orally Feb. 2. 

Mr. Legge said he has no preference 
as to the means used to step the importa, 
and that a decision on this point is for 
Congress to make. 

“There are a dozen ways in which it 
ean be done,” he said. 

There is no need for an extra session 
| of Congress to handle, the matter, he 
said. This, he added, cat be done quickly 
and the Board will favor any procedure 
which will produce the desired result, 
Such action will be of no use a year 
from now, or even six months, and ac- 
tion, he said, should be taken at once. 

Farmers in the Amarillo district of 
Texas and in the extreme Northwest are 
organizing specifically to reduce wheat 
acreage, Mr. Legge said. The Texas 
farmers are signing an agreement to re- 
duce 40 per cent, the agreement ‘to be 
|effective when a certain number have 
|signed. The movement is spreading, he 
explained, and South Dakota farmers are 
considering the same plan. The Farm 
Board favors this, program, according to 
| Mr. Legge. \ 

Credit. agencies in the South are in- 
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| sisting that farmers reduce cotton aere- 
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el pholds Effects of Bond ‘Flotation 
Present Limit on To Pay Veterans Considered 


. Medical Liquor Iowa Banker Tells House Committee That Issue at Present 
: Time Would Impair Value of Government Bonds | 


i edlament . to Howell Bill Now Held in Banks } 


> o 
For Regulation in District| There should be a wound stripe placed|Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., told 
ae Of Col ia D. ef db on the purses of those who have made|the Committee. “Some big business 
; lump: eate Y | fortunes out of the last war, by making|men are being quoted as being against 
Vote of 25 to 45 them pay for the adjusted certificates,|the payment of the certificates in full 
Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu-|or even in part, at present. We have 
pelo, Miss., told the House Committee|some of the best .known industrial 
. The Senate Feb. 2 refused, by a vote |" Ways and Means, Feb. 2, in advo-| leaders in the world in Detroit, and as 
Sal SF to 45; to incdeporate in the Howell | ©2ting the payment of these certificates/|a whole they are very much more lib- 
’ po p jas face value, eral with regard to payment than other 
bill (S. 3344) to supplement the National! “The people who have suffered most| prominent business men,” Mr. Clancy 
Prohibition Act for the District of Col-| from the war are those who were called | said, “I can testify that the sentiment in 
umbia, an amendment by Senator Hawes | t® the colors,” Mr. Rankin said, “and | Detroit must be at least 90 per cent for 
‘(Dem.), of Missouri, carrying out the if ever the veterans needed whdt the|the immediate payment in full in cash 
recommendations of the National Com-| Government owes them, they need it/of all the certificates,” he added. Mr. 
~mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment relative to prescription of medicinal 
liquors. 
A motion to reconsider, offered by 






















































‘THE UNITED STATE 








now. The only people who have testi-/ Clancy said he has had five bills provid- 
fied against the payment of these bonds| ing for the payment of these certificates 
are the big bankers of the country, who| before the Committee and two additional 
apparently have much more interest in| bills providing for cutting down tue in- 

Senator Tydi (Dem.), of Maryland, the bondholders of the country than|terest on loans on these certificates. 

‘who changed his vote on the Hawes 

amendment in order that he might move 

reconsideration, also failed on a record 

"vote 29 to 39. 


they have in the veterans.” 

“There is at the present time the 
greatest concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few representing the bond- 
holders of the country, than ever in the 


A letter from James Simpson, repre- 
senting Marshall Field & Company, op- 
posing the legislation was placed in the 
record in the letter, Mr. Simpson states 
that he opposes the payment of these 








The Howell bill was made the un- 
finished business of the Senate soon after 
convening, the Howell motion to that 
‘end being the pending question, without 
2 record vote and with no debate. 
. The greater part of the day’s debate, 
however, after the bill was put before 
the Senate, was devoted to efforts, some 
of which were successful, to amend the 


bill as reported. 7 : 
. Mr. Rankin presented figures showing 
Blaine Amendment Adopted ‘that the number of people having an 
An amendment by Senator Blaine! income in excess of $1,000,000 annually 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, removing from the| has grown to more than. seven times the 
bill the provision granting the right of| number in the period from 1924 to 1928, 
police courts to issue search warrants| while the number with incomes in the 
for private dwellings “in which a still or|j}ower brackets has steadily been. de- 
distilling apparatus is unlawfully set up| creased. 
or being used, or intoxicating liquor is| “The floating of a bond issue of be- 
unlawfully delivered thereto for purpose| tween $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,- 
of sale, or is unlawfully xemoved there-/ 009 might cause a slight depreciation in 
from,” was adopted. the value of the outstanding Government 
A second amendment, offered by Sen-| bonds, if they are sold, but I do not see 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, inserted| how they can make the industrial bond 
in the bill language which extended the| market any worse,” Representative Ran- 
authority of issuance of search warrants|kin said, “but, on the other hand, it 
for private dwellings being used for| would probably stimuiate these indus- 
“manufacture for sale or storage for) tries so that the people could begin buy- 
sale” of intoxacting liquor. ing again and the bonds increase in 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | value.” 
sought to amend this amendment by re-| “You wonder where the money would| 
moving the language “storage for sale,”|come from to finance these loans, but| 
but this was defeated without a record| did you know that in 1930 there was a/ 
vote. . marked increase in the foreign loans | 
Senator Hawes’ amendment, which|made by American bankers compared | 
brought about a greater part of the day’s | with 1929 and I am afraid that before | 
debate, would have removed from the bill | it is over they will wish they. had made} 
the “medicinal liquor” provision modeled | these loans in this country,” the witness 
after the Volstead law, and would have| stated. “Those who oppose this legis- 
inserted in lieu thereof a provision re-| lation are afraid that if money is put 
. moving the arbitrary limit of “100 pint | into circulation, their bonds might de- 
prescriptions in 90 days,” but retaining} preciate, and they might be made to 
the requirement of registration of all) realize that we had a war.” 
prescriptions, and requiring the physi- 
cian to ascertain by examination or by 
“good evidence” that the prescription is 


history of the world. There are three; certificates because as a financial meas- 
methods of paying these certificates | ure it was unsound and would constitute 
which can be adopted, float a bond | an absolute reversal of the cheap money 
issue, raise the income tax rates in the/ policy, necessary for the return of pros- 
higher brackets, or issue notes,” Mr. perity. 


ee Oye. wee | Opposition Is Expressed 
| By New York Banker 


Ernest C. Wagner, of New York City, 
president of the Discount Corporation of 
New York testified in opposition to the 
measure. He told the Committee that 
the present decline in the Government 
market is the result of the agitation to 
pay the certificates. 

Mr. Garner said the bondholders who 
have made so much profit should not 
complain when legislation benefiting 
others might be enacted. 

These would be no loss to the man who 
holds his bonds until maturity, Mr. 
Wagner replied to a question by Mr. 
Frear. Mr. Frear said that the only 
losers then would be bond speculators. 

“At a fair coupon rate such an amount 
of bonds could be absorbed within a 
year,” Mr. Wagner said. 

Chairman Hawley announced that the 
witnesses whom he had asked to come 
were selected in order to give expert 
opinion to the Committee. 

Mr. Wagner -further stated: “Banks, 
corporations and individuals simply have 
no more than a moderate amount of 
money to invest in new issues from time 
to time. A large issue of Government 
bonds for purposes other than refund- 
ing would necessitate investors borrow- 
ing from the banks and the member 
banks borrowing from the Federal re- 
serve banks. This, in itself, would raise 
interest rates for all classes of obliga- 
tions. 











Figures on Private 
Incomes Are Cited 





































Towa Banker Gives Views Situation in Government 








Legality of Beer 
‘Of 3.76 Per Cent 
Aleohol Is Asked 


Measure to Divest Such Bev- 
erage of Interstate Char- 
acter Also Is Introduced 
In House , 








enti 


Beer containing not more than 3.76 
per cent alcohol would be made legal, 
and each State would have jurisdiction 
over transportation of such beer into the 
State, under the provisions of two meas- 
ures introduced by Representative Coch- 
ran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2. 

One of the measures would amend the 
National Prohibition Act by legalizing 
3.76 per cent beer, while the other would 
give each State the right to determine | 
whether or not such beverage could be 
transported into the State, | 

The two bills follow in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 1, title! 
2 of the National Prohibition Act, ap- 
pearing on page 307, Part 1, Volume 41, 
United States Statutes at Large, be 
amended by striking out the first para-| 
graph of said section and inserting in| 
lieu thereof the following: 

“When -used in title 2 and title 3 of 
act (1) the word ‘liquor’ or the phrase 
‘intoxicating liquor’ shall be construed 
to mean and include any and all spir- 
ituous, vinous, malt or fermented liquors, 
liquids, and compounds, whether medi- 
cated, proprietary, patented, or not, and 
by whatever name called, that contain 
3.76 per centum or more by weight and 
that are capable of being ‘used for bev- 
erage purposes.” . 

Interstate Measure 


Be it enacted, etc., that an act en- 
titled “An act divesting intoxicating 
liquors of their interstate character in 
certain cases” (said act appearing as 
chapter 90, page 699, Vol. 37, Part 1, 
United States Statutes at Large) be 
amended by striking out the words “or 
other intoxicating. liquor of any kind” 
appearing in line 3 of said act and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words, 
“or other liquor or beverage contain- 
ing one-half of 1 per centum or) 
more of alcohol by volume” and strik- 
ing out “or other intoxicating liquor” 
appearing in line 10 of said act and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words, “or 
other liquor or beverage containing one 
half of 1 per centum or more of alcohol 
by volume,” so that said act when 
amended shall read as follows: 

That the shipment or transportation, 
in any manner or by any means whatso- 
ever, of any spirituous, vinous, malted, 
fermented or other liquor or beverage 
containing one-half of 1 per centum or 
more of alcohol by volume from one 
State, Territory, or District of the! 
United States, or place noncontiguous to 
but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, | 
into any other State, Territory, or Dis- 








Security Market Outlined 


“T should like to outline to you the 
present situation in the Government se- 
curity market. The whole bond market 
has recently been through a very trying 


On Proposed Payment 


George J. Schaller, a banker of Storm | 
Lake, appeared before the Committee at | 
the request of the chairman, Represent- 
ative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. ; t 
Mr. Schaller said he is opposed to the| period. Bond prices experienced in the 
legislation as the bends would probably | second half of 1930, and particularly in 
come in competition #0 the anes already | the final months of the year, one of the 
on the market,and cause/an unavoidable | most violent declines of all times. In 
decrease in the bonds now held in the | many cases it was most difficult to find 
banks. In reply to a-question by Repre- | buyers for bonds of a quality below the 
sentative Ramseyer/ (Rep.), of Bloom-|highest grades which were thrown on 
field, Iowa, the witness said he believes 
the absorbing of bonds amounting to be- 
tween $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 | 
would not only have a bad effect upon 
the banking situation, but would retard 





netessary to the patient. It also pro- 
vided for cancellation of each prescrip- 
tion after use, etc., as the Volstead law 
provides. 


Howell Explains Opposition 


Senator Howell, however, in opposing 
the amendment, took the positien that 
the net effect of the proposal would be 
to repeal the Volstead Law, insofar as 
this provision is concerned, within the 
District. 

After the first vote was taken and the 
amendment defeated, Senator Tydings 
offered his motion to reconsider, saying 
that he felt sure a number of Senators | 
were not familiar with the terms of the 
amendment. 

In explaining his motion, he asserted 
that the reason it was offered was that 
the Wickersham Commission worked for 
21 months, “and the measure we just 
voted down was the only recommendation 
which received the unanimous support of 
the Commission.” 

An amendment was also offered by 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti¢ut, | 
allowing the issuance of prescriptions by 
physicians for malt liquors to the same 
amount, based on alcoholic content, as is 
allowed under the present law for spirit- 
ous liquors. * 

This amendment, however, did not 
reach a vote before adjournment. 

















the market. The Government security 
market stood up remarkably well during 
this period because banks and others, 
owing to prevailing conditions, were pri- 
marily interested in safety, but fresh 
the economic recovery of the country, in| issues of bonds of other sorts could not | 
general. | have been placed. It was in this highly 
“It has behhoved the banks in the| sensitive situation that the market en- 
last few years to remain in as liquid a|tered the new year. Since January 1, 
state as possible,” Mr. Schaller testified,|there have been encouraging signs. In} 
“and under present conditions it is not|the main, the new issues met with a 
popular for a bank to borrow, regardless | favorable reception and prices had some 

from whom the loan is made. Cheap) recovery. 
money in the past has always brought} “Since the publicitly on the proposal 
back normal conditions to the country,| to pay at once the adjusted service cer-| 
and we have now money just about oat tificates to World War veterans, this | 
cheap as it ever has been in history.” | whole picture has changed. Prices of 
“I question the effect of $1,000,000,000| United States governmental long-time 
being put into circulation, for when the| bonds have declined on an average of 
State bonus in Iowa was floated it fell| nearly three points on the higher coupon | 

short of the benefits that were predicted | bonds. 
to be the results.” . “The difference in these prices and 
Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- | those of the Liberty Bond issues repre- 
son, Wisc., asked Mr. Schaller of the} sents a book loss to holders of $163,000,- 
Congress Asked to Stop bond market would suffer any actual loss| 900. By Thursday morning, Jan. 29, the 
; |unless the bonds now held were forced| market was actually demoralized and 
Agricultural Imports |on the markets. Mr. Schaller said it| these prices I have quoted are nominal. 
A | would depend on at what price the Substantial amounts could not be sold at 
[Continued from Page 1.]} |bankers would be forced to sell them. 

age before they make loans to the farm-| Mr. Schaller said he believes those vet-* 
ers, James C. Stone, vice-chairman of|erans who are actually in need should 


the Board, stated orally. The bankers of | receive assistance from the Government. | 


several States have held meetings and/| 
have a greed to adopt this plan, he said. Rhode Island Veterans | 
Local merchants, he pointed out, who| Sqid to Favor Movement 
have been unable to collect on credit ex- f th Rhode | 
tended last season also will be unable or|, Zhe veterans of the State of Rhode 
unwilling to extend credit this year. In Island have been unanimously in favor 
the case of one county, according to Mr.|°f, the payment of cash for the cer- 
og : . -. | tificates, Representative Condon (Dem.), 
Stone, it is estimated that if the credit ‘C 1 Falls, R. L. told the C it 
merchant had insisted on payments, they | ae) ee, ae oe are oe 4 
would have had to take over about 90 per | single protest afainst the legislation. 


cent of the land in the county. | A statement from several American 

Bankers, merchants and others whose | Legion posts urging payment of the cer- 
business is dependent on the welfare of | tificates was placed in the record by| 
agriculture should study the agricultural | Representative Briggs (Dem.), of Gal-| 
rel report s: Se Department of| veston, Tex. 
griculture, as a basis for successfully oe o- , » | 
financing production in their areas, Mr. smemeramaatere  Roend | Demide. 
jease araeee, ye 5 + xede address | mittee sponsoring a bill which he in- 
peewee EVASION | 7 and affiliated sta-| troduced favoring the cash payment of 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com-| the certificates. Mr. Brand who is a 


pany. member of the House Committee on 
_A more balanced program of produc-| Banking and Currency, said he believes | 
tion is a sounder basis for extending| a large amount of money which has been 
agricultural credit than a one-crop sys-| withdrawn from banks in many parts of 
tem, Mr. Legge said. In the case of|the country, due to apprehension on the 
cotton, he said, it is estimated that every! part of the individuals, would be used 
bale above 10,000,000 raised next season| in buying bonds of small denominations 
will reduce sharply the income of the|for the payment of the certificates. He} 
farmers producing it. pointed out, however, there would be the 
(Address will be printed in the possibility of having a bad effect on the 
issue of Feb. 4.) small banks as some depositors would 
withdraw their savings and thus affect 
the conditions of the fF :nk. 














































Twenty Measures Have Béen 













| In the two decades which have elapsed 
| since the advent of radio as a means of 
practical communication 20 legislative 
measures have been enacted by Congress 
to regulate the science in one manner | 
or another, and to keep the law abreast | 
of the scientific development, according | 
to an analysis compiled by Elmer A. } 
Lewis, superintendent of the House 
Document Room, made available Feb. 2. 

Of the total number of bills, four were 
enacted during 1930, while another half 
dozen measures now are pending in both 
Houses. During the 71st Congress, now 
in third session, six radio measures were 
enacted, the first having been on June 
21, 1929. 

First Law Passed in 1910 

The first Federal law having to do 
with radio was enacted on June 24, 
1910, and became effective on July 1, 
of the succeeding year. It required the 
installation of apparatus for radio com- 
munication on certain ocean liners, with 
the authority to regulate vested in the 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor. 
This law provided that no ocean-going 
steamer of the United States, or any 
foreign country carrying passengers and 
carrying 50 or more persons, including 
passengers and crew, should leave any 
port of the United States, unless 
equipped with an efficient apparatus for 
radio communication, in good working 
order, in charge of a person skilled in 
the use of such apparatus. 

The apparatus, this law provided also, 
should be capable of transmitting and 
receiving messages over a distance of 
at least 100 miles night or day. Pro- 
visions of the act did not apply to steam- 
ers plying only between ports less than 
200 miles apart. 

Ship Act Made Stringent 

A year later, however, this act was 
made more stringent. On July. 23, 1912, 
the second piece of radio legislation was 
enacted, and provided that an additional 







































President’s Support Asked 
For Drainage Loan Bill | 


President Hoover’s support for the bill | 
(S. 4123) proposing the refinancing of | 
drainage and levee districts was urged | 
reb. 2 by a delegation of western Mem- 
bers of the House headed by Represent- 
ative Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, chairman of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, who 


called at the White House. would favor a bill that would require 
“ The bill, passed by the Senate and re-| the signature of a veteran’s wife before 
ported favorably with an amendment by | it can be cashed. Mr. Murphy said such 
the House Committee on Irrigation and|a provision would be extremely useful. 
Reclamation, would create a revolving} Fred Beard, of Detroit, Mich., repre- 
fund of $95,000,000 from which loans | senting Veterans of Foreign Wars, urged | 
could be made to drainage or levee dis-| cash settlement of the certificates. Mr. 
tricts, counties or other political sub-| Beard cited instances of extreme need 
divisions for refinancing purposes. ; among veterans in Michigan. | 

After the conference, Representative| There are approximately 800,000 peo-| power supply, independent of the vessel’s 
Smith said President Hoover was “sym-|ple in the City of Detroit who are on| main electric power plant, be provided 
pathetically inclined” toward the bill. the verge of staryation, Representative! which would enable the set to send mes- 


f 





Optional Payment Plan 
Suggested to Committee 


Representative Murphy (Rep.), of 
Steubenville, Ohio, urged legislation 
which will make the acceptance of cash 
settlement, optional. Compensation cer- 
tificates are all that protects widows and 
children and these should be safeguarded, 
he said. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of | 
Stockbridge, Mass., a member of the 
Committee, asked Mr. Murphy if he 
























Development of Radio Is Traced 
é By Review of Federal Statutes 


tory Law Was Enacted in 1910 


|13, 1912, 


trict of the United States or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, or from any foreign 
country into any State, Territory, or 
District of the United States or place 
noncontiguous to but subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, which said spiritous, 
vinous, malted, fermented or other liquor 
or beverage. containing orie-half of 1 per 
centum or more of alcohol by volume is 
intended, by any person interested 
therein, to be received, possessed, sold 
or in any manner used, either in the 
original package or otherwise, in, viola- 
tion of any law of such State, Territory 
or District of the United States, or place 
noncontiguous to but subject, to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, is hereby prohibited. 





these prices. There were many tele- 
phone calls asking for quotations and 
when we,were forced to reply that no 
firm bids for long-term bonds were avail- 
able, the larger offerings were in prac- 
tically every case withdrawn. In other 
words, the market for long-term Govern- 
ment bonds has been practically frozen 
as far as sizable transactions are con- 
cerned. We did not notice any sale of 
importance in the’long-time Treasury is- | 
sues. The published quotations were for 
small sales of varying amounts up to, 
say $50,000. On Saturday, Jan. 31, the! 
volume of transactions increased. 
“Anxiety is again in evidence as to 
the reception that new issues of mis- 
cellaneous bonds would receive. I refer | 
now to issues of municipal, railroad, 
public utility and industrial bonds. It 
is estimated today that new issues to 


Adopted Since First Regula- 


sages for at least four hours over a/| 
distance of at least 100 miles. More- 
over, it was specified that a continuous 
watch be maintained by skilled operators 
while the vessel was being navigated. 

The first law which actually had bear- 
ing on the use of radio beyond that of 
ship communication was approved Aug. 
; Entitled an act to regulate 
radio communication, it vested in the 
Secretary of Commerce this authority. 
It was this law which, in 1926, was held 
by the Attorney General to be invalid in 
so far as it affected the regulation of 
broadcasting. This opinion, it was ex- 
plained, was termed the “breakdown of 
the law,” and resulted in chaos and dis- 
order _in broadcasting, with stations 
springing up overnight, unrestrained by 
the Federal Government, and operating 
on any wave length and with any power. 

Radio Commission Established 

On Feb. 23, 1927, the existing radio 
law was enacted, to rectify the condi- 
tions in the broadcasting realm. It pro- 
vided for the setting up of a Federal Ra- 
dio Commission, to serve for a single 
year as a regulatory body, and then to 
revert to the status of a quasi-judicial 
agency, with the Department of Com- 
merce assuming the regulatory power. 
The Commission, however, was continued 
from year'to year, until Dec, 18, 1929, 
when Congress enacted a law continuing 
the body “until otherwise grovided for 
by law.” 

Since the existing law was enacted, 
however, there have been several amend- 
ments, the most important of which was 
the so-called Davis Equalization Amend- 
ment, approved on March 28, 1928, which 
established the zone system of radio 
regulation, and provided that broadcast- 
ing facilities be distributed equally 
among the 48 States according to pop- 
ulation, 

Other radio enactments dealt with 
government-owned radio stations, auth- 





and 


1932. 


funds. 


itors, 


| they will fail now. 
of the certificates. 
Chairman Hawley announced that, be- | 
the Members of Congress who 
would appear before the Committee, the 
following individuals are scheduled to 
appear to give their views: H. W. George, | 
of New York City, representing the Met- 
ropilitan Life Insurance Company; E, D. 
Duffield, of Newark, N. J., president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company; C. 
W. Woolley, of New York City, repre- 
senting the American Radiator Company; 
Alfred P. Sloan, of New York City, 
president of General Motors Corporation; 
George E. Roberts, vice president of the 
National City Bank of New York; Owen | 
D. Young, of New York City, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric 
Melvin A, Traylor, of the 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
George Harrison, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


Captain J. S. Abbott Named 


sides 


Company; 


. » 


In planning for the Uncompahgre irri 
Colorado, the Federal Bureau of Reclamation found 
provide for diversion of the Gunnison River to supp 
of the Uncompahgre by means of a 6-mi 
The tunnel is lined for nearly ha 
solid rock which it penetrates and with concrete walls for the rest 
of the distance; it is nearly square with a wi 
height of 10 feet to the spring of the arched roo 
of the tunnel is shown above. 


Supplemental and Deficiency Figures 
On Appropriations Are Sent to House 


canal. 
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Estimates Submitted by President and Budget Bureau In- 
clude Legislative, Executive and Independent Agencies 





Supplemental ant deficiency estimates 


of appropriations for the fiscal 
1932 and prior years, amounting to $53,- 
742,989, for the legislative establish- 
ments and certain executive departments 
independent establishments, 
|submitted to the House by President 
Hoover and the Bureau of the Budget 
on Feb. 2. 


year 


were 


The President in his communication 


Therefore, 


as reported 


in the budget. 


says approximately $35,000,000 of the ex- 
penditures contemplated were included 
in the estimates of expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1931, 
budget to Congress for the fiscal year 
the President said, 
these appropriations imply an expendi- 
ture of about $18,700,000 above those al- 
ready estimated 
principal items of this $18,700,000, ac- 
cording to the President, ; 
| “speeding up the building programs with 
a view to increasing employment.” 


in the 


The 


are due to 


The Bureau of the Budget in its sum- 


mary set forth that there also are sub- 
mitted drafts of proposed provisions per- 
taining to existing appropriations and 
proposed authorizations far expenditures 
aggregating $449,000 from Indian tribal 
The itemized statements in the 
80-page communication include approxi- 
mately $68,000,000 submitted by the 
Treasury Feb. 2 in a separate commu- 





the amount of more than $800,000,000 
are pending. A substantial part of the 
proceeds from these bonds would be ex- | 
pended in New York, and it is more 
than probable that as long as the pres- 
ent uncertainty in the bond market con- 
tinues these issues must be held back and 
the work postponed. 


“The action of the market in the past 


Arthur Reynolds, 


small proportionately. 
tion would be only a hypodermic, with | 
after results very doubtful. 


of 


few days convinces me that any large 
issue of United States Government bonds 
that does not represent refunding, but | 
involves new money, would require a 
high coupon rate and that it would seri- 
ously interfere with the placing of mu- 
nicipal, railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds, and delay the creation 
of new funds with which to prosecute 
new work and to absorb gradually the 
workers at present unemployed.” 


Chicago, IIl., 


chairman of the board of Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company of that 
city, said he opposes the legislation as 
the number of people who would benefit 
from the cash settlement would be very 


Such a stimula- 


Prolonging of Depression 
Seen in Bond Issue 


Philip A. Benson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


with holdings 


Representative 


of more 
$4,000,000,000 and a large bond issue as 
contemplated would cause a decline of 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 
pointed out there has been a large in- 
flux of money recently into the savings 
bank and such a floating of bonds would 
| defer prosperity and deepen the depres- 
sion. 
Whitley 
Rochester, N. Y., said he is in favor of | 
a compromise bill by issuing bonds at! 
cash value, 


representing the National Association of 


than 


Mr. Benson 


(Rep.), 


Representative Arentz (Rep.), of Simp- 


son, Nev., said it is necessary to get 
patriotic support of bankers, but they 
have never failed and he does not think 
He urged payment 


and 


As Governor of Guam 


Capt. John S. 


Comdr. 


command of the repair ship 
“Medusa,” has been issued orders to duty 
as Governor of Guam and Commandant 
of the Naval Station, Guam, to sueceed 
Comdr, Willis W. Bradl 
May 15, 1931. 
ordered to the next class at the Naval | 


‘B 


Abbott, U. S. N., in 


U. S. S. 


, U.S. N., about 
radley has been 


ority to attend international conferences, | War College, which convenes in July. 


and other Federal activities, 


? 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 
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" [rrigdtion Tunnel for Diverting River | Immigration Cu 


To Lowest Point 
In Eleven Years 





December Entries Totaled 
Less Than Half Preceding 
Monthly Average, Accord- 
ing to Labor Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
movement totaled 16,378, embracing 
6,439 immigrants and 9,939 nonimmi- 
grants, leaving an excess of 6,675 de- 
partures, 

The number of aliens admitted in De- 
cember was less than half of the aver- 
age for the preceding 11 months, and 
also the lowest for any month since 
February, 1919:*-Duning the six months, 


July to December, 1930, a total of 187,- » 


345 aliens were admitted and 167,100 
departed, resulting in an increase to the 





Department of the Interior. 
gation project in western 
it necessary to 


alien population of the country of 20,245, 
as compared with 104,050 for the cor- 
responding months a year ago, 

From July to December last, 75,521 im- 
migrant aliens were admitted from all 
















of | 


lement the flow 
le tunnel and a 12-mile 
If its length with the 


dth of 11 feet and a 
f. The east portal 


nication. to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for appropriations and lim- 
its of costs for post offices and other 
public buildings. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

The summary of the Bureau of the 
Budget follows: Legislative establish- 
|ment, $103,800, including Senate, $100,- 
1/000 and architect of the Capitol, $3,800. 
Independent establishments, and ex- 
ecutive departments, total $52,867,667, 
including the following: Veterans Ad- 
ministration, $23,668,981; public build- 
lings and parks of the National Capital, 
$1,010,227, and Employes Compensation 
Commission, $500,000; Federal Trade 
Commission, $194,136; George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, $87,560; 
| Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
| $62,806; War Policies Commission, $50,- 
| 000, all in the independent establishments 
| classification; and, in executive depart- 
| ments, the Treasury Department, $7,950,- 
1675;-Department of Justice, $7,061,110; 
Department of the Interior, $4,041,381; 
Postal Service, $3,027,028; War Depart- 
|ment, $2,408,274, and $1,631,332; and 
smaller items. 


Funds to Fight 
| Forest Fires 


| Among the items was one of $1,270,000 | 
| for the Forest Service for fighting forest 
fires.. Under the head of Grain Futures 
| Administration there is an item of $22,- 
|500°for “enforcement of the Grain Fu- 
|tures Act, for more complete supervision 
over trading, especially’ at points out- 
side of Chicago.” It quotes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as saying that “this 
feannot be accomplished except by more 
frequent examinations of books and rec- 
ords of brokers accepting orders from 
|customers.” There is also an item mak- 
|ing $1,740,000 of unexpended balance of 
|the appropriation for combating the 
Mediterranean fruit fly available until 
June 30, 1932. 

The President and the Budget Bu- 
réau also submitted recommendation for 
appropriation of $2,096,031, as supple- 
{mental estimates of appropriations for 
the current fiscal year to meet adjust- 
ments in compensation of officers and 
employes within the District of Colum- 
bia and in the field services under the 
classified civil service law. 








; 1930. 


countries. This is a decrease of 61,449, 
or 44.9 per cent, from the 136,970 im- 
migrants entering in the same period of 
1929. European immigration dropped 
from 78,099 to 48,269, or 38.2 per cent, 
and Canadian immigration from 36,684 
to 17,521, or 55.8 per cent. 

The statistics show a continued decline 
of arrivals from Mexico. While the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted from that 
country dropped 68.4 per cent during the 
fiscal year ending last June as com- 
pared wjth the preceding fiscal. year or 
from 40,154 to 12,703, there was a 
further decline in the following five 
months of 73.9 per cent or from. 7,638 
to 1,996, and in December last the de- 
crease amounted to 71.5 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding periods 
a year ago. 

About two-thirds of the European 
immigrants came from Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the Irish Free State, 
these countries contributing 8,868, 
8,735, 7,768 and 5,781, respettively, 
during the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
In the same period of the pre- 
vious year, 12,839 immigrants came 
from Italy, 13,802 from Germany, 15,- 
511 from Great Britain, and 9,713 from 
the Irish Free State. Of the 6,439 im- 
migrants admitted during the month of 
December last, 4,550 came from Eu- 
rope, 974 from Canada, 271 from Mex- 
ico, 245 from Asia, and 399 from other 
countries. F 

Many Are Nonimmigrants 

Less than one-half of the present-day 
arrivals are newcomers for permanent 
residence in the United States. Of the 
187,345 aliens admitted from July to 
December last, about 40 per cent, or 
75,521, were immigrants, the remaining 
111,824 being classed as nonimmigrants. 
The six largest groups under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 included 60,528 aliens 
who entered as residents of the United 
States after a visit abroad, 44,528 were 
quota immigrants, 32,165 came in as Vis- 
itors for business or pleasure, 16,679 as 
natives of nonquota countries, 11,313 as 
husbands, wives, and unmarried children 
of American citizens, and 16,362 were in 


|eontinuous transit through the country. 


With the exceptions of the alent 
transit, a less number of these princi 
classes arrived than during the same 
period of the previous year. The largest 
decreases were for ‘natives of nonquota 
countries, 26,202 or 61 per cent; for 
quota immigrants, 26,568 or 37 per cent, 
and for husbands, wives, and children of 
citizens, 8,500 or 43 per cent. : 

Aliens deported from the United 
States under warrant proceedings for 
various causes under the immigration 
laws numbered 8,508 for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. This is an increase 
of 2,851 and 199, respectively, over the 
5,657 and 8,309 for the corresponding 
months of 1928 and 1929. Mexico was 
the destination of nearly one-half of the 
aliens deported from July to December 
last, 4,217 going to that country, while 
the next largest number of 2,523 went 
to Europe, principally to Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy; 1,145 were sent to 
Canada, 345 to China and other Asia, 
and. 278 to other countries. . 
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"Eugene 
Is Questioned 


Farm Views 


hy 
Nominee’ Declares Mainte- 
nance of Agriculture in 
Healthy Condition Is 
Sound State Policy 


The opinion that maintenance of ag- 
riculture in a healthy condition was a 
“sound state policy” was expressed, Feb. 
2, by Eugene Meyer, of New York, in 
testimony before a Senate subcommittee 
considering his nomination to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

His statement was made in response 
to questions by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, who asked all questions 
put to the nominee during a session of 
four hours, 

The Iowa Senator wanted to know 
what was “wrong with agriculture?” 
and whether Congress had done all it 
could. ° 

“I don’t want to say, what Congress 


ought or ought not do,” Mr. Meyer re-; 


plied. “I can say I believe that the peo- 
ple of the country want agriculture to 
be strong. They don’t want to see the 
country industrialized to the extent, say, 
of Europe. ; 

“T think, further, that the maintenance 

’ of agriculture in a healthy condition is a 
sound State policy.” 
Differences of Opinion 

Mr. Meyer declined to generalize as to 
what is wrong with agriculture, he said, 
because he felt incompetent to tell what 
all of the factors were. He was trying 
to learn more about it although he said 
he had devoted the last 13 or 14 years to 
an effort to reach a conclusion. : 

The session brought out many differ- 
ences of opinion between Mr. Meyer and 
Senator Brookhart as to means of reliev- 
ing agriculture. On one occasion, Sena- 
tor Brookhart quoted R. B. Mellon, a 
Pittsburgh, Pa., banker, as having pre- 
dicted greater prosperity and as having 
said that agricultural commodity prices 
were lower than industrial commodity 
prices, at they shoud be. He then quoted 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyvania, as 
having said that Mr. Mellon was “a fool 
for saying so, even if he thought so.” 

Senator Reed Makes Denial 

Word of Senator Brookhart’s quotation 
soon reached Senator Reed who appeared 
at the Committee table to deny that he 
had ever made such a statement “to 
Senator Brookhart or anybody else.” 

“I may have used that epithet to some 
folks,” said Senator Reed, “but certainly 
never toward Mr. Meilon, whom I have 


known since childhood and whom I ad- | 


mire.” 

There were various attempts by Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and 
Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee which 
is holding the hearing, to restrict Sen- 
ator Brookhart’s questions to “material 
matter.” The Iowa Senator, however, 
insisted that he was obtaining “facts 
that are essential.” } 

The Committee“7as unable to finish 
its work, and after a brief executive ses- 
sion, Chairman Carey announced that the 

ext session would be held Feb. 3 at 

*p. m. 

Business Activities Questioned 


Senator Brookhart began questioning | 


Mr. Meyer as soon as the Committee 
convened. He read a list of names of 
financiers, bankers and _ industrialists, 
asking Mr. Meyer whether he had served 
with them on various corporation boards 
of directors. Some of them the witness 
said he knew; others had served on 
boards of ditectors with him and others, 
the witness said, he never had known. 
Mr. Meyer also was asked whether he 
had any business connections with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., and other New York 
banks and bankers. Mr. Meyer replied 
that he may have sold securities for 


them or bought securities from them, | 


from 1901 to 1917, when he was in the 
investment banking business, but he said 
he never “represented” them. 

“It has been a long time ago,” said 
Mr. Meyer, “but as far as I can recall 
I never had any dealings with them. Of 
course, if one of them gave me a ring, 
and asked me to do something for them, 
I probably did it, but I never was the 
agent of any of them, never represented 
them.” 

Director of Insurance Concern 

The witness was asked about the 
Fidelity Phoenix Fire Insurance Com- 

pany, and said he was a director from 
time the company was organized in 
1906 or 1907 until he went into Federal 
Service in 1917. The nominee said he had 
made some investments “by way of ex- 
periments” in Chilean nitrate deposits, 
but this “has long since been written off.” 

Questions by Senator Brookhart elic- 
ited the information also that Mr. Meyer 
had “only a small investment” in copper 
= now. He had been interested in 
copper when ‘he first entered business 
for his own account in 1901. 

The line of questioning turned next to 
the plight of the farmers, and, in reply 

* to questions by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, Mr. Meyer said the Federal 
reserve system “go out of their way a 
little” to help solve those problems. 

“TI think the 12 Federal reserve banks 
can do a lot in helping member banks 
by pointing out what they can do,” Mr. 
Meyer said. “Their influence in that di- 
rection has been and can be helpful. 

“But you wouldn’t want the Board 
here in Washington to go into that sort 

of thing—there is no warrant of law 
for it.” 

The nominee explained that he had 
been striving in his three months on the 
Board to “get the feel of the institution.” 
He had not gone into it, he said, with 
any predetermined notions about what 
could be done. 

“Discrimination” Denied , 

Senator Brookhart asked a series of 
questions about the reasons for the de- 
cline in land values and Mr. Meyer said 
there were many factors involved. He 
said the questions were too broad to ad- 
mit of a definite reply. 

Senator Brookhart said the conditions 
represented a “discrimination” against 
agriculture. Mr. Meyer would not agree 
to use of the word “discrimination,” add- 
ing that he was not prepared to say 
what all the causes had been. 

Continuous questions along the line 
followed, and Senator Brookhart said 
that since 1920 farm assets or farm cap- 
ital had declined from $79,000,000,000 to 
$49,000,000,000 at the present time. 

“Why is that?” asked Senator Brook- 
hart. “Why does it happen if there is no 
discrimination against agriculture that 
during the time mentioned the industrial 
#epital went way-up?” . 

Mr, Meyer called attention to the in- 
creased number and kind of industries, 
adding: 

“Nobody built any new land,” said Mr. 
Meyer. “The same land is extant, while 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 2, 1931 


10 a. m.—The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams, called to discuss 
naval matters. 4 

10:15 a. oe a “e Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to 
discuss proposed war veterans’ hos- 
pital construction. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, headed a 
delegation of western Members of the 
House, who called to discuss the bill 
(S. 4123) to provide for aiding farmers 
in any State by the making of loans 
to drainage districts, levee districts, 
levee and drainage districts, counties, 
boards of supervisors, and other po- 
litical subdivisions, legal entities and 
for other purposes. 

11 a. m—Former Judge Alfred K. 
Nippert, of Cincinnati, Ohio, called to 
pay his respects, 

12 m.—Representative White (Rep.), 
of Lewiston, Me., called to discuss a lo- 
cal appointment. 

12:35 p. m.—Howard Osterhault, an 
attorney of New York City, called to 
pay his respects, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. , 





| there was a vast amount of capite’ put 
into industry, maybe too much, in the 
period about which we are talking.” 


Senator Brookhart followed with a 
question in which he cited Bureau of 
Census figures on wealth in the country, 
and the nominee said he did not know 
whether the figures were correct. He 
said the Bureau could count the popula- 
tion well and could do certain other 
things, but he was not convinced that 
any figures on national wealth were ac- 
curate. 

“I don’t place great confidence in any 
such figures,” he said. 

Senator Brookhart asked other ques- 
tions with reference to what the figures 
showed, and to all of them the witness 
replied he had an opinion on them. At 
this point, Mr. Meyer addressed the 
chairman. 

“T want to go along with this Commit- 
tee,” he said, “but I can’t see what this 
line of questions has to do with my qual- 
ification for membership. 


“I’m not here to express opinions. No 
other candidate for this position was | 
ever subjected to such questions. We 
could go on here for weeks and months 
and get nowhere.” 


Chairman Carey said that the ques- 
tions must be held “within bounds.” He 
said that he favored getting through 
with the hearing, but added: 


Complete Examination Sought 

“T want this hearing to be complete, ! 
however, so that when the nomination 
goes back to the floor no Senator can 
say that this nominee has not been 
examined.” 

“I repeat,” Mr. Meyer interposed, ; 
“that I want to be helpful in any way, 
but the questions are so general that 
obviously I can’t answer. I do not pro- 
fess to know everything about every- 
thing; so if I can’t answer some of the 
questions, let not the Committee be 
surprised.” 

Senator Goldsborough (Rep.), of 
Maryland, said the Committee would be 
surprised if the witness could answer. 

Mr. Meyer was asked then about the 
relationship of rediscount rates and 
commodity prices. In reply, he said he 
had seen rediscount rates and commod- 
ity prices go down together and go up to- 
gether, and had seen one go up while! 
the other went down and he was un-| 
willing to attempt an analysis. 


Bank Failures Explained 


The nominee also was asked about the} 
meeting of the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1920 which Senator Brookhart termed | 
“the deflation meeting.” Mr. Meyer re- 
plied he could not discuss it because he 
had no knowledge of what went on. He 
was not a member of the Board, he said, 
and felt incapable of discussing the cir- 
cumstances, 

Senator Brookhart next inquired ‘to} 
what Mr. Meyer attributed the failure | 
of about 6,000 banks since 1920. Mr.! 
Meyer replied that there had been too 
many banks, for one reason, 

“Then, you think the way to get rid 
of them is to squeeze them out?” said 
Senator Brookhart. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Meyer. “There} 
were many factors; I think the Farm 
Loan banks took a lot of the business 
and other changes, loss of mortgage 
cvmmissions, and so forth. There are a 
lot of others.” 








Resolution Passes to Give 
Funds for River Studies’ 


Authorization for an appropriation of | 
$287,000 to defray the expenses of the 
International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, would be made in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 462) adopted by 
the House Feb. 2. 

According to a letter from the. Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, to the 
President Jan. 8, which is included in 
the report accompanying the resolution, 
the cost of the proposed studies by the} 
American section of the Commission for 
one and one-half years, will be as fol- 
lows: 

“Rio Grande investigations, $155,000; | 
Lower Colorado investigations, $64,000; 
expense of office of American section at 
El Paso, $68,000.” 

This Commission, the report states, 
is making a study, in cooperation with 
Mexico, of a plan for the equitable use 
of the waters of the lower Rio Grande 
the lower Colorado, and Tia Juana 
rivers for submission to Congress. 


Independent Offices Bill 
Is Reported to Senate 


The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions Feb. 2 reported to the Senate the 
annual independent offices appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16415) with a total of $1,- 
053,872,344, an increase of $1,104,204 
over the amount of the bill as it came 
from the House. Increases represent 30 
per cent allowances to employes in under- | 
average grades, according to the report 
of the Committee. 

This bill provides appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent bureaus, boards, commissions 
and offices. 


Order Regulating Bureaus 
On Prohibition Extended 


By joint order of Andrew W. Mellon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
promulgated Jan. 31 the existing regula- 
tions governing the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tien and the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol 





has been continued in force until Mar. 





1, according to an order made public at 
the Terasury Department Feb, 2. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Senator Borah Demands Relief 
For Drought-stricken Sections 


Will Support Extra Session of Congress if Necessary ; | 
Majority Leadership of House Oppose Senate Pro- 
posal for Food Relief 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


characterized as the $25,000,000 food ,cannot get rid of the economic conditions 


“dole” proposal. 
Mr. Tilson’s statement, made public on 
Feb. 1, follows in full text: 


which superinduced the dole.” 


The Idaho Senator then expressed 
himself willing to use “the right of un- 


In all matters of legislation where no | limited debate” to bring about an extra 
question of principle is involved, com-| session and willing to oppose the pas- 


promise is not only customary, it is often- 
times necessary. But in connections with 
the proposed $25,000,00 dole there is no 
proper place for compromise. © The 
amount of money involved in the initial 
appropriation is of relatively minor im- 
portance. Once the door to the Federal 
Treasury for a dole to aid citizens in 
distress is opened, the appropriation 
used as the opening wedge, whatever its 
magnitude, will soon pale into insignifi- 
cance in the wake of what will follow. 


Argues Against Compromise. 


Once the Red Cross is destroyed, as 
it must inevitably be by a Federal dole, 


and our local charities paralyzed, as they ' 


will be when the Federal Government 
takes over responsibility for charitable 
relief, the appropriations that must fol- 
low as a consequence of such a policy 
would now stagger belief. 


There must be no compromise on so} 


important a matter of principle. We 
are now at the crossroads so far as our 
charities are concerned. Straight ahead 
lies the way 
course thus far as a Nation. This road 
is lined on both sides with 10,000 echar- 
itable agencies maintained by generous 
givers ready to minister to those in 
need, while the Red Cross, the big 
brother of them all, keeps loving watch 
upon every portion of the way, ready 
to come to the rescue whenever and 
wherever the need may develop. Back 
of the Red Cross are the hearts of the 
American people in solid phalanx. This 
great organization may be appropriately 
called “The Heart of America.” Shall 
we stab it to death and make it a cold 
lifeless thing by substituting for it a 
governmental bureau, bound with red 
tape, administering a Federal dole? 
Principle Said to Be at Stake 

After every suggested compromise had 
been rejected by decisive record votes, 
the House, by an overwhelming majority, 
disagreed to the Senate’s proposal and 
made it clear that the rejection of the 
proposed $25,000,000 dole is a matter 
of principle altogether too important in 
its consequences for the future to admit 
of compromise. 


in continuation of our! 





sage of any further appropriation meas- 
ures. 


“I would not complain if I thought 
that those who are in need were being} 
taken care of,” Senator Borah con- 
tinued. “I know. they are not. The re- 
port of the Red Cross itself shows that 
they are not. They are upon the ragged 
edge of starvation. Disease is already 
beginning to undermine children’s; 
health, and they are not being taken | 
care of because, I will assume, the Red} 
Cross has not the means to take care 
of them. To take care of people in 21 
States, 1,500,000 people, and 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 unemployed, with from $8,- 
00,000 to $10,00,000 dollars, is an ab- 
surdity. You may give them 40 cents 
a week; you may give them enough fo 
keep death from actually visiting them 
while you are present, but their health 
is gone; their physical stamina has been 
undermined; their capacity for the dis- 
charge of the duties of American citizen- 
ship has been challenged; and that is 
not taking care of American citizens. 

“Speaking for myself, I accept the chal- 
lenge of the gentleman from the other 
end of the Capitol. Let us have it out. 
I do not propose, as a member of this 
body, to surrender upon that principle. 
I do not propose to accept the implica- 
tion and the slur. We will either feed 
these people or we will stay here and tell 
the American people why we do not feed 
them.” 


Relief Voted for 
Russians Pointed Out 


Commenting on the remark of Repre- 
sentative Tilson that for the Federal 
Government to appropriate $25,000,000 
| would be to “stick a knife into the heart 
|of the Red Cross,” Senator Caraway 
questioned: “Where was he carrying his 
dagger on Jan. 13, 1919?” He pointed 
out that on that occassion Mr. Tilson had 
voted for $20,000,000 for relief for Rus- 
sians in the drought stricken Volga area. 


Mr. Caraway pointed out further that 
Mr. Hoover in appearing before a com- 








mittee urging the $20,000,000 for Russia 
j at that time had said, “No other argu- 


The House does not desire an extra; ment is needed than sheer humanity.” 


session of Congress. 


slightest need for an extra session so} President 


There is not the! Referring again to a statement by the 


that no deserving person 


far as the public interests are concerned. | should suffer from hunger and cold, the 
There is no legitimate excuse for an‘ Arkansas Senator asked why those in the 


extra session. 
saved from an extra session. 


liverance from it should not be bought) priation. 


at the sacrifice of an important princi- 
ple. Those who insist upon such a price 
must take the full responsibility for an 
extra session and whatever consequences 
may follow from it. 

Responding to comments of Repre- 
sentative Tilson regarding an extra ses- 
sion, Senator Borah declared that though 
he wasMot disposed “to take advantage 
of the fight of unlimited debate to force 
an extra session,” he was willing “now 
that the challenge has been thrown down” 
to accept an extra session. “Let us have 
it,’ he said. “Let us stay right here 
until we have taken care of the people 
who are suffering.” 

Senator Caraway, calling attention to 
a statement by President Hoover on Dec. 
4, 1930, to the effect that “no deserving 
person shouid suffer from hunger and 
cold,” raised the question as to whether 
those in the drought-stricken areas are 
undeserving. The Arkansas Senator 
called attention also to an advertisement 
of the Red Cross stating that thousands 
were suffering from hunger and cold, and 
asked whether, if this is so, the Red 
Cross is meeting the need? 

The Arkansas Senator demanded also 
that John Barton Payne, of the Red 
Cross, announce the origin of the resolu- 
tion passed by his organization, declin- 
ing to accept a Federal contribution. 


America’s Attitude 


In Disasters Cited 


Commenting on the statements of the 
House leaders, Senator Borah pointed out 
that “the tone in which those interviews 
appear and the manner in which mem- 
bers express themselves seem to indicate 
that the Senate has violated some funda- 
mental principle; that is, has gone con- 
trary to some well established tradition.” 

“There is no new principle involved,” 
he said. “There is no precedent to be es- 
tablished.” He added that the American 
people have never hesitated in times of 
distress arising from an “act of God” 
such as a flood, an earthquake, or 
drought to take money from the treasury 
and care for those who were afflicted. 

“To my mind it is no less than intellec- 
tual dishonesty to speak of the condi- 


tions in those States which we are called | 


upon to relieve as a precedent for estab- 
lishing a dole system. When before in 
the history of the “Congress when there 
has been a fire or a flood or an earth- 


quake has three been talk about establish- 


ing a dole? In no sense does the dole 
system apply. When a drought occurred 
in the Volga in Russia we appropriated 
money to take care of those there in dis- 
tress. 

“When drought occurs in the Missis- 
sippi Valley we have proposed to make 
another appropriation to take care of the 
sufferers from that situation. Does any- 
body believe that those proud, self- 
reliant American citizens would ask for 
a dollar from’the treasury of the United 
States one moment after their affliction 
had departed? I doubt if out of 1,500,- 
000 people who are afflicted by reason of 
the drought there is a single man or 
woman who has ever asked a favor of 
the Government of the United States. 

“How happy they would be if condi- 
tions were restored and nature should 


}smile upon them again and they should be 


able to take care of their own, feed and 
clothe their own, How happy they would 
be to be relieved of the humiliation of go- 
ing to the Government for help.” 


Red Cross Declared 
Not Meeting’ Situation 


“I have no criticism for the Red 
Cross,” he went on, “but I do say with- 
out any hesitancy whatever that it is 
not meeting the situation. American 
citizens by reason of this act of God are 
hungry; are on the verge of starvation 
and in my opinion there is no way to re- 
lieve them except through the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Senator Borah continued: “It is said 
as an illustration, that England estab- 
lished the dole system, and England 
cannot get rid of it. England cannot 


The country should be; drought-stricken areas should be made 
But de-j| to suffer now by holding up this appro- 


He declared that the President 
has no right “by this means to indict 
these people as not good American citi- 
zens.” 

“Boys born in Arkansas are just as 
good citizens as a boy born in Iowa who 
went to England, then came back, and is 
now President of the United States,” 
Senator Caraway continued. He ques- 
tioned whether the President’s attitude 
was not “playing politics with human 
misery,” a statement used by the Presi- 
=— in regard to the Senate last Decem- } 

r. 

“Somebody’s playing politics with hu- 
man misery, and sending citizens to pre- 
mature graves by hunger and disease,” 
he said. 


Sunnyvale, Calif., 
Favored as Air Base 


House Passes Bill Appropri- 
ating $5,000,000 for Work 


Approving the selection of Sunnyvale, 
Calif., as the Pacific coast site for a 
naval air station, the House, on Feb. 2, 





passed and sent to the Senate the Free 
bill (H. R! 6810) authorizing $5,000,000 
appropriation for hangars and other 
buildings on the 1,000 acres of ground 
to be accepted without cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill is the outcome of prolonged 
conferences and hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
on the selection of a site for the naval 








| valid. 


air base on that coast. 


There was considerable debate in the 
House and several efforts made to cut 
down the authorization appropriation. 
Representative Britten, in charge of the 
measure, said that unless the bill is 
passed and hangars provided for the 
dirigible about to be completed in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, it would have to remain there 
in storage. 


Review Denied in Ruling 
On Automobile Heater 


Review of the case of Tropic-Aire, Inc., 
v. Sears, Roebuck & Co., No. 364, involv- 
ing the validity of the so-called Caesar 
patent covering hot water heaters for au- 
tomobiles, will not be undertaken by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by 
reason of its adverse action on the 
former concern’s petition for a writ of 
certiorari Feb. 2. 

The original patent, No. 1668490, the 
petition pointed out, was in issuein the 
contested case of Tropic-Aire, Inc., v. 
Jumper (38 F. (2) 631) and there held 
Subsequently a reissue patent 
(No. 17131), was obtained and was in is- 
sue in Tropic-Aire, Inc., v. United Motors 
Service, Inc., in the District Court of 
Minnesota where it was again sustained. 
In the present case, it was set out, the 
trial court upheld the patent but the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, by a divided court, denied its va- 
lidity for lack of invention. 

In support of the granting of the peti- 
tion it was urged that the power of the 
court should be exercised on such gen- 
eral questions of law as (1) what consti- 
tutes patentable Invention; (2) anticipa- 
tion by prior uses after the patentee’s 
filing date but before issuance of the pat- 
ent; and (3) alleged ‘intervening rights 
of the public. 


House Authorizes Sum 
For Eradication of Rodents 


The House Feb. 2 passed the bill (H. 
R. 9599) authorizing an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to carry out a 10-year pro- 
gram for the eradication of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents. The 
measure now goes to the Senate for con- 


get rid of the dole system because she | sideration, 
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Clark Memorial Given 
More Funds by House 


Thé George Rogers Clark Sesqui¢en- 
tennial Commision, in charge of the erec- 
tion of a memorial to Clark at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., where Fort Sackville once 
stood, would receive an additional ap- 
propriation of $500,000 under authoriza- 
tio w<qj_a bill (S. 2643) passed by the 
House Feb, 2. 

The Senate in passing it on June 27, 
1930, authorized an appropriation of 
$1,750,000, but the House, sustaining the 
Committee on Library, cut the amount 
of authorization to $500,000, with a limit 
of $1,500,000 Federal appropriation alto- 
gether for the memorial. The intent of 
the amendment, according to its sponsor, 
Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., is to make sure that the Federal 
Government will have contributed an 
amount equal to the total of all contri- 
butions, but not more than $1,500,000. 

Congress in 1928 authorized the $1,- 
000,000, to which the $500,000 would now 
be added. 


Gen. Butler to Be Tried 
Feb. 16 in Philadelphia 


Court martial of Maj. Gen. Smedley 
D. Butler, Marine Corps officer to be 
prosecuted on charges as yet unformu- 
lated will be held at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard on Feb. 16, Charles Francis 
Adams, the Secretary of the Navy, an- 
nounced Feb. 2. 

Study of the case is continuing and 
charges and specifications probably will 
not be announced for another few days, 
it was stated orally at the Department. 
The court, consisting of six rear-admirals 
and one retired Marine Corps officer, will 
decide whether sessions of the trial will 
be open to the public or in secret, it 
was explained. ' 


‘Arguments Heard 





( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Regarding Leases of 


Naval Oil Reserves 


Counsel for Albert B. Fall| 
Says Former Interior Sec- 
retary Had No Official 
Duty About Lands 


“There can be no bribery of any official 
to do a particular act, unless the law re- 
quires or imposes upon him the duty of 
acting,” Frank J. Hogan argued in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia Feb. 2 in presenting the appeal 
of Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of 
the Interior, from conviction on a charge 
of having accepted, while Secretary of 
the Interior, a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny to approve and ar- 
range certain contracts and leases relat- 
ing to naval oil reserves in California. 

Around this short statement the entire 
case on behalf of Mr. Fall has been 
built, Mr. Hogan asserted. . He then con- 
tended that Mr. Fall had no official duty 
in relation to the naval reserves, that Mr. 
Fall neither held nor pretended to hold | 
any other office than that of Secretary 
of the Interior. “All authority with re- 
spect to the naval petroleum reserves, or | 
in connection with the leases of lands| 
included therein, was by law expressly | 
and exclusively with the Secretary of the | 
Navy,” Mr. Hogan said. | 





“Tt follows | 
that the defendant was not the subject | 
of bribery in relation to the only mat-| 
ters referred to in the indictment.” 

Arguments supporting the conviction | 





3685) er 


Navy Removing Personnel — 4 
From the Virgin Islands — 


All Navy personnel, including Ma- 


Yines, doctors and nurses, radio opera- 


tors, and enlisted men, will be with- 
drawn from the Virgin Islands as soon 
as practicable while government of the 
territory will be turned over to the De- 
partment of the Interior in a dual 
manner, it was stated orally Feb. 2 


|at the Department of the Navy. 


“The Navy is withdrawing from the 
Virgin Islands and is turning the ad- 
ministration over to the Interior De- 
partment,” Charles Francis Adams, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, declared. “We — 
leave a radio operator and a s 
amount of fuel, but will practically re- 
move the naval establishment.” 


in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia on the charge of bribery were 
commenced by Atlee Pomerene, former 
United States Senator and special coun+ 
sel for the Government, Answering the 
principal contention made by Mr. Hogan, 
Mr. Pomerene argued that Mr. Fall 
could be bribed with respect to his action 
in the transaction even though the ex- 
ecutive order of May 31, 1921, under 
which Mr, Fall acted and by which the 
President purported to transfer adminis- 


ftration of naval petroleum reserves from 


the Secretary of the Navy to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was invalid. Mr. 
Pomerene stressed the fact that Mr. Fall 
had actual and practical control of the 
land when he is alleged to. have accepted 


| the bribe. 


Argument of the case will be con- 
cluded on Feb. 3, and the court will then 
hear the two appeals of Harry M. Black- 
mer, who was found guilty of contempt. 
of court in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for failing to an- 
swer a subpoena and attend as a wits 
ness at the trial of the suit brought 
against Mr. Fall and Harry F. Sinclair. 


THE =_ PASTE 
that gave 3,000,000 people 


whiter teeth and saved them 


At least 3,000,000 people who used to 
pay 50¢ or more for a dentifrice, now use 
Listerine Tooth Paste at 25¢. They are 
delighted to have made the change. 


They have compared it with denti- 
frices in the high price field. And they 
have learned that its quality is match- 
less. That it cleans teeth swiftly but 
gently. That it removes tartar and dis- 
coloration without harming precious en- 
amel. That it gives eriamel an amazing 
lustre that others envy. 


These 3,000,000 have also found that, 


compared to denti- 
frices of the 50¢ class, 
it accomplished a sav- 
ing of $3 a year per 


$9,000,000! 


tonight and make 


ting methods of 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


Large tube Zz 5 ¢ 


person. Inoneyearit hassaved $9,000,000. 

A short trial of Listerine Tooth Paste 
will convince you, as 3,000,000 others have 
been convinced, that it is folly to pay 
high prices for tooth paste. Buy a tube 


any and all compari- 


sons with tooth pastes you have used be- 
fore. You will be won to this modern one, 


That the makers of Listerine can offer 
such a paste at such a price is due ene 
tirely to mass production and cost cute 


manufacture. These 
economies are passed 
on to you. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A, 


made by the makers of 


LISTERINE 
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: ath Exercise 
And Proper Food 


Proper Adjustment of Those 

Two Factors Most Impor- 
_. tant, North Carolina 
_ Health Board Declares 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 2. 
Vigorous health depends more upon the 
prover adjustment of food and exercise 
upon any other factor, it was de- 
clared in a statement just issued by the 
State Board of Health. 
. Good cooking is' an important condi- 
tion for the maintenance of health, it 
was stated, betause appetite is an es- 
sential factor in the digestion and as- 
similation of food. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The proper adjustment of food and 
exercise is more important than any 
other factor in the maintenance of vigor- 
ous health and the feeling of well-be- 

In relation to food, this adjust- 
ment depends not only upon the selec- 
tion of the proper materials, but also 
upon their preparation for ingestion; 
in other words, upon good cooking. 

Food Elements Essential 

In the selection of a proper dietary, 
one must be assured of a requisite sup- 
ply of food elements. There should be 


no deficiency of any food essential be- 
cause of the danger of development of 
one of the so-called deficiency discases. | 
Among these diseases are rickets, scurvy, | 
xeropthalmia and pellagra. 


beri-beri, 
Statistical records show an alarming in- 
crease of pellagra in the South within 
the last decade. The widespread inci- 
dence of the disease could have been pre- 
vented by a wholesome dietary. 


One should also be sure of the cleanli- 
ness of his food supply, and should guard 
against the transmission of disease 
through any contaminated or spoiled 
food. Sometimes a valuable food from 
a chemical standpoint may be dangerous 
because of bacterial contamination. Un- 
fortunately the good and the bad cannot 
always be differentiated by the eye. Milk, 
for example, which is one of our most 
valuable foods from a nutritional stand- 

int, may be sweet, apparently of the 

ighest grade, and at the same time be 
teeming with millions of dangerous bac- 
teria. For this reason students of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health offi- 
cials are now almost unanimous in their | 
advocacy of pasteurized milk supplies. | 

The claim that heating of the milk | 
chane¢es its vitamin value does not out- | 
weith the safety fector brought about by | 


proper pasteurization. We must look to h 


other sources than milk for a supply of | 
any vitamin which may be destroyed by 
heating. 
all milk, when not pasteurized, should be 
heated to the boiling point before inges- 


healthy cow. After standing, it should 
be heated. It is customary to cook ani- 
mal foods before consumption. It should 
be remembered -that -milk is an animal 
food. 

Physiological Action 

A discussion of the physiological ac- 
tion of foods may be helpful. Man is 
subject. to environmental changes, just 
as lower animals and plants are; but nat- 
ural laws are immutable, and when en- 
vironmental ehanges come in conflict 
with these laws, they are unbending in 
exacting a penalty. Environment cannot 
change the chemical constituent of men’s 
body, nor lessen the necessity for all the 
food elements required by nature. It 
should be remembered that this is a ma- 
chine age, and that man does not have 
to resort to :nuscular energy to perform 
his daily work, as was formerly neces- 
sary. Man has the same muscles, how- 
eve, and, to prevent a deterioration of 
the race physically, it becomes necessary 
for him to give time daily for recreation 
an? play. 

Both food and exercise must be regu- 
lated ir. accordance with the laws of 
nature. If a man does not regulate his 
food in accordance with these laws, he 
must pay in terms of sickness. Man’s 
body is made of definite organic and| 
inorganic chemical compounds together 
with certain, as yet, unidentified sub- 
stances known as vitamins which are 
« sential to normal nutrition. In se- 
lecting a proper dietary, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the value of foods in 
relat‘on to their supply of energy, their 

ipply of inorganic salts, and also their 
supply of vitamins. If some of these 
elements arc.lacking, he pays the pen- 
alty with the deficiency diseases. e 
habitually eats too much, he pays the 
penalty with indigestion, ulcer of the 
stomach, or some other intestinal trouble. 

Standard Unit Adopted 

In regard to quantity, our guide must 
be in terms of some standard measure. | 
The sta .dard that has been adopted is 
the calory or heat unit. When one 
knows the caloric value of a large meas- 
ure of food, it is easy to caleul-te the 
value of one’s serving. A calory is the} 
amount of heat required to raise one 
liter of water one degree centigrade. 
One liter is slightly more than a quart, 
and one degree centigrade equals 1 8-10 
deg ees Fahrenheit. The caloric value 
of a food can be measured outside of 
the body by using a device known as 
a calorimeter. The amount of heat or 
energy produced by food in the body is, 
with a few corrections, the same as is} 
produced outside. In other words, food 
Las a definite heat or energy value in 
calories just as coal or gasoline has a 
definite energy or heat value. 

In regard to the quality of food, our 
guide must be in terms of chemical con- 
stituents. One does not necessarily have 
to know chemistry, however, to be able 
to select the proper food any more than 
a housewife has to know bacteriology 
in ord ; to do successful canning. A 
kno ledge of the simple function of! 
foods as regards the organic compounds, 
the inorganic salts and the vitamins is 
all that is necessary in order to select 
a@ proper and wholesome diet. } 

The amount of food needed daily | 
varies with the amount of work done. 
The approximate number of calories re- 
quired by an adult when not working 
has been determined. With these facts 
we can use a little mathematics and 
figure out our daily needs. An average 
healthy man resting in bed produces ap- 
proximately 1,680 calories or heat units 
in 24 hours. If food be taken, extra 
heat is produced to the extent of about 
168 calories per day. 
considered as the daily requirements of 
an average man resting in bed. 

Appetite Essential 

The simple act of sitting in a chair 
during the day requires 20 calories per 
hour additional. This would mean that 
a man leading a sedentary life would 


Growing Tomatues 
In Greenhouses 


Indoor Culture Declared to Im- 
prove Quality of Fruit in 
Winter and Spring 


Greenhouse tomatoes ripened on the 
vine are usually better those grown 
out-of-doors in the Winter and Spring, 

icked green and shipped all the way 
rom the South Atlantie and Gulf Coast 
States. Although the intensive culture 
and heavy expense required for growing 
tomatoes under glass make them more 
costly than those grown out-of-doors, the 
housewife usually find the greater cost 
justified because of the higher quality 
of the enhouse tomatoes. In Winter 
and early Spring tomatoes are usually 
served as a salad or as an ingredient 
of salads and “a little bit goes a long 
way.” 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


Work Is Prescribed 


For Certain Ailments 


Occupational Therapy Is 
Practiced, Especially in 
Mental Cases, According 
To Public Health Service 


Rest is coming to be regarded less and 
less by the medical profession as an im- 
portant factor in the cure of certain ail- 
ments which formerly were almost al- 
ways treated by means of the rest cure, 
it was stated orally Feb. 2 by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


Fashion has played a dominating in- 
fluence in medical practice as well as in 
other fields, it was stated, and this can 
be illustrated in the craze 30 years ago 
for the rest cure as the universal remedy 
in all mental ills, whereas today, work 


rather than rest is becoming a therepeu-| 


tic measure in many ailments. 

However, rest is still considered one 
of the essential items in the treatment 
of tuberculosis, certain forms of heart 


disease and many infectious Seasons, | text: 


the service declared. The following ad- 
ditional information was also furnished 
by the Public Health Service: 
Work or Play Prescribed 

Many doctors in the past were so 
much impressed with the efficacy of 
rest in partial injuries of the organism, 
such as fractures, and in acute physical 
disease, that by an easy but false anal- 
ogy, rest came to rank as an almost 
therapeutic religion. Whenever there 


It is the writer’s opinion that | W@S an illness, rest was for at least a} 


time considered essential. 


Today in many illnesses the doctor pre- | 
tion, unless it is freshly milked from ajscribes work or play rather than rest. | 


This is particlarly noticeable in various 
mental disorders, for which the rest cure 
was formerly considered a. panacea. In 
this respect the United States leads the 
world. Occupational therapy with pro- 
fessional experts and trained attendants 
forms a major part of the curriculum of 
a large number of hospitals and sana- 
toriums. The value of occupational 
therapy was early demonstrated at St. 
Elizabeths, the Government hospital in 
Washington. In France’as early as 1790 
Pinel allotted work to the men in one of 
the hospitals. 


Rest Sometimes Harmful 


_ Care in prescribing rest must be taken 
in certain branches of medicine such as 
psychiatry, for in this field there are 
disorders in which rest might be harm- 
ful rather than beneficial. There was a 
time when resting in bed was the stock 
remedy; people forget that resting the 
body was not the same as resting the 
mind; they did not perceive that many 
mental disorders are due to a restless 
mind rather than an overworked body. 
The emphasis has shifted and in many 
mental hospitals, occupational therapy 
is being substituted for rest therapy. 

Rest is important in healing, but it 
should be prescribed with care, for there 
are many people who when told that 
they must rest, presuppose that they are 
being considered as invalids and con- 
tinue to rest for much longer periods 
than are essential to their cure. 


Work, on the other hand, can only be} 
used to supplement other forms of treat- 
ment. But it is known that keeping the 
patient preoccupied with matters other 
than his own illness exercises beneficial 
effects, and in certain specific ailments 
work has a definite therapeutic value 
which, however, is difficult at present to 
estimate accurately. The shift from the 
idea of rest as a cure-all to the realiza- 
tion of the curative value of work and 
play is in keeping with the progress that 
medicine is making. ; 


Acute Paper Shortage 
Is Reported in Russia 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

duce 230,000 metric tons of newsprint, 
179,000 metric tons of book paper, and 
185,000 metric tons of writing paper. 
The _present plant capacity of Soviet 
Russia, however, permits a maximum 
production during the current year of 
only 115,000 tons of newsprint, 78,000 
tons of book paper, and 92,000 tons of 
writing paper. In other words, instead 
of supplying the country with a_ total 
of 594,000 tons of these three kinds -of 
paper, the present mills presumably turn 
out only 285,000 tons, or somewhat less 
than one-half of the necessary quantity. 
_ So far as the present shortage of paper 
is concerned, the work of the industry 
during the special quarter, October- 
December, did not show any considerable 
improvement. Only 91 per cent of the 
ples for manufacturing cheap grades of 
ook paper and newsprint was carried 
out. 

The accomplishments during Novem- 
ber, it must be noted, were lower than 
those in the preceding month. The un- 
derproduction of these grades of paper 
for the two months under consideration 
was in excess of 5,000 tons, which in- 
cludes 3,700 tons of newsprint. The 
largest Soviet paper mill, at Balakhna, 
has shown the worst performance. A 
number of other mills have turned ‘out 
only 59 to 83 per cent of the assigned 
output, Such a situation threatens the 


1,848 then can be|entire printing industry of the country 


with an undersupply of paper. 


Since men of sedentary habits necessa- 
rily take some muscular exercise, a ‘safe 


| standard of 2,500 calories daily can be 


set for writers, droughtsmen, etc, Farm- 





need about 2,168 calories a day. Any 
exercise would require more energy. To 
walk an hour on a level road at an or- 
dinary gait requires about 160 calories. 


eP 
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ers require about 3,500, A boy of 12 
years of age requires about 1,500 cal- 
ories daily. Boys from 14 to 17 re- 
quire from 2,500 to 3,000 ealories, ; 


State of Maryland 
Phosphorus poisoning is killing many 
| wild fowl in the upper Chesapeake Bay 
|as the result of the deposit several years 
|ago of a large quantity of the chemical 
| through the firing of artillery shells for 
|testing purposes at the United States 
| Army’s Aberdeen Proving Grounds, ac- 
cofding to a letter sent to the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, by the State 
Game Warden, E. Lee LeCompte. 

The communication, Mr. LeCompte 
stated, is not “in any spirit of complaint 
against the Army officials,” and the war- 
‘den said he thinks the officers at the 
| proving ground have been doing all they 
jcan “to minimize the consequences of 
|the original unfortunate deposit of the 
phosphorus poison.” He said, however, 
that “some means ought to be found to 
|have the Congress make the necessary 
appropriation for dredging the poison 
area.” 

Mr. LeCompte’s letter follows in full 


I should like to call your attention to a 
very serious situation which exists, con- 
cerning the poisoning of wild fowl off 
Mulberry Point, in the upper Chesapeake 
| Bay in the State of Maryland, near Aber- 
{deen Proving Ground of the United 
| States Army. A number of years ago, 
| perhaps eight or nine, a great quantity 
|of phosphorus was deposited in the 
| waters just off the shore of the proving 
ground. It was, I understand, the result 
of the firing of a large number of artil- 
lery shells for testing purposes by the 
Army. 

The water over which these shells were | 





Hospital Extension 


For Veterans Asked 


|Minnesota Witnesses Say Facili- 
ties Inadequate in State 


The House Committee on World War 
Veterans was urged on Feb. 2 to enact 
legislation providing for additional fa- 
cilities to veterans’ hospitals in the 
State of Minnesota by witnesses repre- 
senting the American Legion from Min- 
nesota and Members of the Minnesota 
delegation in Congress. | 

The witnesses told the Committee of | 
the crowded conditions in the hospitals | 
in Minnesota, and stated that there are! 
waiting lists for the hospitals, many of| 
the applicants having been waiting for’ 
months. 

Among the witnesses were: 

E. V. Cliff, of Ortonville, Minn., past} 
department commander of the American} 
Legion, and Representatives Knutson! 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn.; Clague 
(Rep.), of Redwood Falls.; Christgau 
(Rep.), of Austin, Minn.; Maas (Rep.), 
of St. Paul, Minn., and Kvale (Farmer- 
Labor), of Benson, Minn. Representa- 
tives Nolan (Rep.), of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Selvig (Rep.), of Crookston, 
Minn., and Senator Shipstead (Farmer-| 
Labor), of Minnesota, also have asked | 
permission of the. Committee to file| 
statements with regard to the needs for| 
additional hospital facilities in the} 
State. 


Producers Oppose 


‘Oleomargarine Tax 


Dairy Organizations, However, 
Support Measure 





Passage of the bill (S. 5745) amend-| 
ing the Oleomargarine Act would limit 
the manufacturers to the production of 
white oleomargarine, it was contended 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry Feb. 2 by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers oppos- 
ing the proposed legislation. 

Support of the bill was expressed by 
representatives of dairy organizations 
and by Representative Brigham (Rep.), 
of St. Albans, Vt. 

J. S. Abbott, Secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers, said 
his organization opposed the measure 
because it would place a tax of 10 cents 
a pound on oleomargarine in which nat- 
ural coloring ingredients were used. 
George N. Sturdock, representing the 
Independent Oleomargarine Manufactur- 
ers, told the Committee that passage of 
the bill would put independent: manu- 
facturers out of business. 

Purpose of Bill 

The purpose of the bill, Representative 
Brigham explained, is to meet a ruling 
of the Interna! Revenue Bureau, which 
permits the use of palm oil in oleomar- 
garine if used in sufficient quantities to 
be an essential ingredient of the prod- 
uct and not simply for artificial coloring. 
D. S. Bliss, of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, stated that the Bureau had 
found palm oil to be a wholesome, edible 
oil and that it could be used as an essen- 
tial ingredient. The oil, it was explained, 
gives the oleomargarine a yellow col- 
oring. 

A. J. Glover, president of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Federation, urged that manu- 
facturers be required to sell their butter 
substitute in its natural color of white 
|rather than to use materials lending a 
| yellow color to it. Charles W. Holman, 
of the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, also favored the bill. 

Dr. A. S. Erb, of Pennsylvania State 
College, explained operation of the Lovi- 
bond tintometer, used to determine the 
amount of coloring in butter substitutes. 





STATES 


general hospital at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


| which has developed from the deposit of 


Suggested as Remedy 


DAILY: 


Baltimore, Feb. 2. 
fired are shoal, and the area is a part of 


one of the most important feeding 
grounds for wild fowl along the whole 
Atlantic Coast. It is, in fact, the locality 
where the canvasback and other game 
ducks congregate for the Winter months 
in larger numbers than anywhere else. 
The food for the ducks is wild celery and 
other submarine water grasses which 
grow on the bottom of the upper Chesa- 
peake Bay and its tributaries in great 
profusion and the very area over which 
the firing of the shells took place is 
filled with these food grasses. 


Area Said Important 


As Feeding Gounds 


Of course, you know that phosphorus 
has a practically unlimited life under 
water, and the result has been that an 
area of several acres in extent has been 
thoroughly impregnated with the phos- 
phorus. Practically each year, in con- 
sequence, there have been a considerable 
number of ducks and swan poisoned 
from feeding on these feeding grounds. 
They have been picked up along various 
shores and a chemical analysis which 
has been made of them has demonstrated 
conclusively that they have died from 
phosphorus poisoning. I think you will 
appreciate that the matter has become a 
source of considerable irritation to those 
who are sportsmen or otherwise in- 
terested in wild fowl conservation. 


I quite appreciate that the condition 


the phosphorus was not one which was 
realized at the time of the firing of the 
shells and since the poisonings were first | 
brought to the attention of the Army 
officers it is the fact that steps have 
been taken to try to minimize the con- 
sequences of the phosphorus deposit as 
much as possible. Indeed, I believe your 
records will show that an expenditure 
which must reach, $2,000 and $3,000 
yearly is being made by the, Army at 
the proving ground to provide for search 
light operations by night and rifle or 
machine gun firing both by day and by 
night over the poison area in order to 
frighten the ducks away. But the very 
fact that such a method depends upon 
unceasing vigilance or, in other words, 
is subject to the human element, con- 
stitutes the reason why it is not by any 
means entirely effective and the occa- 
sional poisoning of ducks in considerable 
numbers continues. 





Dredging of Locality 


It seems obvious that the only satis- 
factory way to get rid of this constantly 
troublesome situation is to dredge the 
locality where the phosphorus was de- 
posited, and, as the trouble was caused 
in the first instance by the Army’s ac- 
tion, some means ought to be found to 
have the Congress make the appropria- 
tion necessary for dredging the poison 
area. It occurs to me that the annual 
expenditure which has been made now 
for a number of years from Army funds 
is an amount which is more than suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on the sum re- 
quired for the dredging. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
calling this to your attention in any 
spirit of complaint against the Army 
officials, In the absence of actual re- 
moval of the cause of the poisoning, I 
think thst the officers at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground have been doing what is 
in their power to minimize the conse- 
quences of the original unfortunate de- 
posit of the phosphorus poison, but the; 
fact remains that the poisoning of ducks 
continues. 


The general policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of active conservation of 
wild fowl and other migratory birds and 
the existing Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
is in furtherance of that policy, but it 
is not conducive to easy enforcement 
of the Federal game laws for hunters 
to find that the United States permits 
to exist year after year a physical con- 
dition, easily removed, which causes the 
death of many more wild ducks than 
any one illegal shooter will ever kill. 
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United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


The Federal Veterans’ Bureau expects to advertise about Apr. 20 for bids for construction of a 250-bed 

The estimated cost is $1,250,000. Work is to be completed 

by Apr. 15, 1982. The design of the front elevation, shown above, indicates an adaptation of the Pueblo 
: type of architecture and calls for a stucco finish. 


Phosphorus Poison Killing Wild Fowl 


Instead of ‘Rest Cure’. [Much Distress Found 


In Upper Chesapeake Bay Region Among Mountaineers 


War Department Asked to Dredge Area Affected by Of Eastern Kentuck 
Chemical Deposited During Artillery Tests Serene 


Red Cross Worker Tells 
How Families Aid Each 


Other Until They Have! 


Exhausted Own Resources 


The smaller children of many families 
in Kentucky were found by the Red 
Cross to be completely without clothes, 
and the older ones were clad in rags, 
it was stated Feb. 2 at the Red Cross 
National Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. Some of the parents, it was said, 
were so scantily clothed that they hid 
from visitors rather than to reveal the 
depth of poverty into which the drought 
had plunged them. 

The Red Cross thus far, according to 
information, while caring for thousands 
of families in drought areas, has col- 
lected $4,883,159 of the $10,000,000 
drought relief fund for which the organ- 
ization is campaigning. 

Mountaineers in Need 

The following additional information 
was made available at the national 
headquarters: 

Conditions in Kentucky when the Red 
Cross began its relief work there, now 
thoroughly organized and operating in 
many sections of the State, were set 


|forth by a field relief worker just re- 


turned to national headquarters after a 
complete survey of the drought-stricken 
areas there. 
found in the eastern mountain districts, 
he said. 

The families are nearly all large ones, 
averaging six or eight children, and live 
in inaccessible locations. These proud 
people have always been self-sufficient 
and self-supporting, and have not ap- 
plied for Red Cross help until driven to 
the last extremity. 


Conditions Are Described 


Some families were found to be with- 
out beds, as many as eight or 10 sleep- 
ing huddled together on the r of 
their mountain homes, covered With a 
few pieces of sacking. These people are 
of a hardy race, accustomed to hard- 
ships, but to nothing to compare with 
the appalling conditions the Red Cross 
found when it began feeding them and 
providing them with clothing. 

Bitter cold would intensify the suffer- 
ing among the mountain people and those 
in the small towns were it not for Red 
Cross aid, he said. The fine spirit of 
cooperation among these people, nearly 
all of them contributors to Red Cross 
funds when disaster has hit elsewhere 
in former years, is shown by the fact 
that some of them who had a few chick- 
ens or some stock left sold it and donated 
part of what they received for the re- 
lief of their fellow sufferers. 


Kentuckians Hide Suffering 


A picture of just what the drought 
meant in ruining the crops is given from 
the experience of one small Kentucky 
farmer, who from eight acres of planted 
corn got six bushels. Despite these con- 
ditions it was necessary to include on 
Red Cross committees one member 
from each small section who would know 
the wants of his or her neighbors, as 
the pride of these Kentuckians drives 
them very far before they will ask for 
help. 

Along the Mississippi, country with 
which the Red Cross has become familiar 
through the extension of flood relief, and 
which has become a familiar refuge in 
time of distress, the establishment of 
relief centers has brought the negroes 
from the country in droves, according to 
reports of another worker. However, 
negroes do not compose the bulk of the 
drought sufferers, in even the southern- 
most communities. Where the small 
farmer had a bad season, as nearly every 
one did, he first used up his credit at 
the country store, then traded in or used 
up the slender crop he may have sal- 
vaged from his burned fields, and now 
he is wholly dependent upon the Red 
Cross for the necessities of life. The 
majority of them wear Red Cross mem- 
bership buttons, secured in more pros- 
perous days, when they did their part 
to aid other sufferers. 


Fewer Students Found to Be Studying 
Foreign Languages in United States 


Isolation of America From Foreign Countries One Factor, 
According to Office of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cent. Since then the interest has re- 
mained rather slight. i 

Many students registered in the high 
schools for the modern foreign language 
have taken them only to fulfill college 
entrance requirements, hence it cannot 
he said that the purpose is for any pre- 
tical use other than to get into college. 
Latin, still requiréd as an entrance pre- 
requisite in many colleges for certain 
degrees, was studied in 1890 by nearly 
35 per cent of the high school students. 
In 1928 approximately 22 per cent of the 
students took it. 

It seems paradoxical that the percen- 
tage of students taking Latin in the 
high schools of the Nation is about equal 
to the combined percentage of those tak- 
ing modern languages. 

With the advent of the Nation into 
international affairs, especially in eco- 


nomic matters, the interest in foreign 
languages has not increased as some ob- 
servers would casually think. Where 
technical studies of foreign methods and 
machinery are conducted, they are con- 
fined to a small group of linguists, and 
from them the scientific contributions 
of foreign countries are sifted into the 
rank and file of the interested groups in 
the United States. 

European nations face a much differ- 
ent situation from the United States. 
There, a variety of languages are spoken 
by numerous people comparatively close 
to each other. Both scientifically, pro- 
fessionally, a knowledge of at least one 
foreign language is more necessary to 
the educated people. English is fast 
becoming an_ international language 
while French is generally understood as 
a vehicle of expression in most places 
among the educated. 

American commercial interests in the 





The greatest need was) 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Texas Study Made 
Of Citrus Coloring 


Federal Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try Plans to Improve 
Growers’ Methods 


J. M. Litz, of the office of. horti- 
cnltural crops and diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, has completed a prelimi- 
nary investigation of the problems aris- 
ing in connection with the artificial col- 
oring of citrus frcit in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. . 

Citrus fruit growers in this section of 
Texas have met w'th a number of diffi- 
culties in satisfactorily. coloring their 
oranges and grapefruit by the common 
nethod of using kerosene fumes. The 
department’s assistance is being pro- 
vided in the introduction of improved 
methods of coloring involving control of 
temperature and humidity of the fruit 
during treatment, and the use of ethy- 
lene instead of kerosene fumes. 

Mr. Lutz remained in Texas as long as 
special-coloring methods had to be used 
on the present crop. It is planned to 
resume this investigation early next fall 
when greatest difficulty is encountered. 


(Issued by Départment of Agriculture.) 


Seven Radio Cases 
Decided in Rulings 


By Appellate Court 





Several Questions Involving 
Engineering and Legal| 
Rights Adjudicated by 
Federal Tribunal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

health and safety, and for that reason is 
not in the public inteerst,” it is held. 

Station KYW, Chicago, operated by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. (Nos. 5104, 5105, 5150, and 
5192). In its opinion on these consoli- : 
dated cases, the court reversed the rul- 
ing of the Commission holding that Sta- 
tion KYW was not entitled to operate, 
full time, on the 1020 kilocycle channel 
with 10,000 watts power. The Commis- 
sion ruled that this channel properly was 
assigned to the second radio zone, as one 
of the eight cleared channels to which 
each of the five zones is entitled, whereas | 


KYW was in the fourth radio zone, and |; 


inserted in each license granted KYW a 
clause to the effect that the channel was | 
borrowed by the station. The court, in} 
its opinion, ordered the Commission to | 
renew KYW’s license from time to time} 
for operation on 1,020 kilocycles “with- | 
out the qualification in question.” | 
Milwaukee Station 

Station WHAD, Milwaukee, operated 
Le Marquette University. (No. 5253.) 
The appeal was from the Commission’s 
decision denying the station a change in 
frequency. from 1120 to 900 kilocycles 
and an increase in power from 250 to 500 
watts. Holding that Commission’s de- 
nial of the application was “fully justi- 
fied by the evidence,” the court stated | 
that the case turns solely upon a ques- 
tion of fact. 

The WGBS case, according to. Com-| 
mission records, is one of the most liti- 
gated cases in radio history, more than 
a half dozen separate court actions hav- 
ing been taken by various parties to it. 
Besides this station, other stations in- 
volved in the controversy were WMCA, 
WNYC, WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
WCAC, Storrs, Conn. In granting WGBS! 
an experimental license to operate on 
the 600-kilocycle channel on Dec. 23, 
1929, the Commission made it subject 
to the condition that if interference de- | 
veloped it would not be renewed, the) 
court’s opinion, signed by Chief Justice 
George E. Martin, states. This license | 
was renewed in Ferbuary, 1930, also on 
the condition that it was on a tem- 
porary experimental basis and was sub- 
ject to cancellation without advance no-| 
tice or hearing. 

Protests Submitted 

Subsequently, states the decision, Sta- 
tions WMCA and WNYC protested 
against the assignment of WGBS on 600 
kilocycles, sharing time on the 570 kilo- | 
cycle channel, claiming that a separation 
of only 30 kilocycles “would result in 
serious interference.” Stations WICC 
and WMCA applied for the 600 kilocycle 
assignment, znd the Commissién granted 
the Station WICC request, and denied 
that of WMCA. From these actions 
WGBS appealed. 


“A review of the record convinces us 
that the decision is not against the evi- | 
dence,” the opinion states. “If appel- 
lant’s application is granted it will re- 
sult in locating three broadcasting sta- 
tions at practically the same geographi- 
cal position, and permitting them to op- 
erate simultaneously with only a 30 kilo- 
cycle separation between them. * * * 
Testimony was introduced at the hear- | 
ing, in support of appellant’s contention, 
but in our opinion it cannot be said that 
the decision of the Commission was 
manifestly against the evidence when 
the testimony is fully compared and con- 
sidered.” 





Censorship Issue 

The opinion in the Brinkley case was 
signed by Associate Justice Charles H. 
Robb. The evidence, the opinion states, 
shows that Dr. Brinkley established the 
broadcasting station. the Brinkley Hos-| 
vital and the Brinkley Pharmaceutical | 
Association, “‘and that these institutions 
are overated in a common interest.” 

“When Congress provided that the 
question whether a licénse should be: is- 
sued or renewed should be dependent 
upon a finding of public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity, it very evidently 
had in mind that broadcasting should 
not be a mere adjunct of a particular 
business but should be of a publie char- 
acter,” the opinion states. “Obviously, 





Spanish sveaking countries has not been 
followed bv a very great spurt in the 
study ef Snanish. The highest number 
of high school students ever to study 
Spanish in any one year was 11 ner cent 
in 1922. This dropped to slichtly more 
than 9 per cent in 1928, Then again, 
one must take into consideration the 
high school study of foreign languages 
as a means of entering college for ap- 
plication to graduate with certain de- 
grees. Very few high schools require 
outright foreign languages for gradua- 
tion, although certain programs for 
graduation, which are optional, do carry 
such requirements, 

In France, considerable attention is | 
paid to the study of foreign languages, 
and a certain number, especially German 
and English, are required in the sec- 
ondary schools. At present Russia is 
conducting a study of all of the languages 
within the Soviet Republic. Something 





like 40 different Russian languages are 
being taught in the schools. 


Herein. Berne 
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Parents Advised 
Never to Force 


Food on Children 


Federal Bureau Says Meals 
Should Be Served With- 
out Emphasis on Impor- 
tance of Eating 


Taste in food is largely a matter of 
habit and parents may train their chil- 
dren in good food habits by taking the 
attitude that every food offered a child 
will be taken without question, it was 
declared in a statement on food habit 
and .diet recently issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. : 

An authorized summary of the state- 
ment follows in full text: ; 

If a child is healthy his appetite will 
be good. Nevertheless, no anxiety need 
be felt if the child refuses a meal oc- 
casionally. Parents should take the at- 
titude that every food offered will be 
eaten without question. Never force 
food on a child, especialy when he is 
cross or tired. Food will be eaten as 
a matter of course if meals are served 
with absolute regularity and without 
emphasis upon the importance of eating. 

Meals should be served attractively to 
the child at a table where he can sit com- 
fortably. A little child may grow tired 
while feeding himself and may be helped 
but should not be coaxed. If a fussy 
child eats well, praise him, but if he eats 
poorly pay little attention to him. If 
he refuses a.food do not give him an- 
other in the hope of getting him to eat 
something. Teach him to eat what is 
put before him. If your attitude is con- 
sistent he will learn to eat everything 
that is good for him. If the regular 
meal ‘s not eaten sweets should be with- 
held and no food permitted before the 
next regular meal. 

Conceal Distaste 

Children imitate grown-ups in their 
habits of eating. Be careful not to make 
ycur child finicky by letting him know 
lat you do not like this or that food 
or that it does not agree with you. 
Words are not the only way in which 
a dislii may be shown. A child under- 
stands a look as well as a word. 

A child who has had little solid food 
before the end of the first year should 
be started gradually with cereals, dry 
bread, mashc 1 vegetables and egg. Of- 
fer only one iew food at a time. When 
a new food is given offer only a very 
small amount and later increase it. The 
c ts will vary with the age of the 
child. Give no food between meals ex- 
cept milk or plain bread and butter once 
a day, and not even these if the child 
does not have a good appetite for his 
regular meals. 

The right food in sufficient amounts 
are necessary if a child is to be healthy 
and grow as he should, Certain foods 
build bones and teeth and make the child 
strong and healthy. These are: Milk, 
eggs, meat, bread and cereals, green 
leafy vegetables, fresh fruits such as 
oranges, butter (which is better than 
butter substitutes), and cod-liver oil. 
Fruit and green leafy vegetables should 
be eaten twice a day, meat or fish three 
or four times a week. An egg should 
be given daily, at any meal. A glass 
of water should be taken two or three 
times a day, ;: , é ; 4 

A quart of ‘milk a day should be givede 7 
to children 1 to 6 years of age. Some 
of the quart may be used on cereals, 
in milk soups, or in milk puddings, For 
children under two all milk should be 
boiled. For children over two all milk 
except that which has been pasteurized 
should be boiled. (See Why Drink Milk? 
Children’s Bureau Folder No. 3, Revised.) 

Vegetables should be cooked until ten- 
der—as a rule about 30 minutes—in a 
little salted water in a covered kettle. 
Spinach, young beet tops, or young tur- 
nip tops need a shorter cooking; no 
water need be added (enough remains 
on the leaves after they have been 
washed thoroughly). Young green cab- 
bage should be cut in small pieces or 
shredded when raw and cooked a very 
short time in boiling salted water in 
an open kettle. Do not cook vegetables 
with fat meat, as this makes them hard 
to digest. Potatoes may be baked or 
boiled. For children under two all vege- 
tables should be finely chopped or 
mashed. 

Ce-eals—wheat, oats, or corn—should 
be cooked at least an hour. Hot cooked 
cereals are much better than cold ready- 
to-serve ones. Of wheat cereals and 
breads, the dark ones are better than 
the light. Bread should not ke served 
fresh; it is best dried or toasted. 

Meat and fish may be broiled, boiled, 
or baked. 

Cod-liver oil (two or three teaspoon- 
fuls a day) should be given during the 
seco..d year at least. It may be given 
before or after Lreakfast and supper. 

Fc bidden are coffee and tea, rich des- 
serts, fried foods, nuts, and all highly 
seasoned and greasy foods, 
asuilancanecsep tice caeeatenendimacaien 
there is no room in the broadcast ban 
for every business or school of thought. 

The contention of the appellant that 
the attitude of the Commission amounts 
to a censorship of the station contrary 
to the provisions of the law is “without 
merit,” according to. the court, “There 
has been no attempt on the part of the 
Commission to subject any part of ap- 
pellant’s broadcasting matter to scrutiny 
prior to its release. In considering the 
question whether the public interest, con- 
venience or necessity will be served by a 


| renewal of appellant’s license, the Com- 


mission has merely exercised its un- 
doubted right to take note of appellant’s 
past conduct, which is not, censorship.” 


Hotei Prerre 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street, New York 


Available for 
Transient or Extended Visits 


A Famous Restaurant 
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Program for New Federal Buildings 
Is Sent to Congress by President 


New Construction Totaling 68 Millions Would | 


Be Authorized; House Passes Measure to 
Increase Funds Available 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


program and recommended by the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 


- 


Illinois as an example, Mr. Martin had 
pointed out that the Treasury soon is to 


Grounds on Jan. 21, would be authorized| pay more than $5,000,000 for a site and 
by a bill (H. R. 16297) passed by the|to start work on the Chicago post office 


House Feb. 2. The administration meas- 
ure now goes to the Senate. 

The increase is for new construction 
outside the District of Columbia. (A 
summrry of the bill was published in’ the 
issue of Jan. 19.) 

A favorable report on a similar meas- 
ure, the Keyes bill (S. 5757) to increase 
the authorization for public building con- 
struction by $100,000,000 was voted Feb. 
2 by the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


repealed the present limitation of $10,- 


000,000 annual expenditures in any one} 


State, by fixing that limitation at $15,- 


000,000. This sum was accepted by the | 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ferry K. Heath, as_ satisfactory, but 
4) Heath told the Committee during 


h¥s discussion of the bill that even the| 


larger limitation might force delay in 
ne or two instances to keep within the 
expenditure total. 

Several Senators objected to the pro- 
posal “to/ lift the lid on expenditures” 
in any one State, as it was described 
by Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia. He was joined in this by Senator 


McMaster (Rep.), of South Dakota, but, 


Senators Connolly, of Texas, and Walsh, 
of Massachusetts (Dems.), 
there was no cause for the alarm the 
others had voiced. 

Senator Swanson called attention to 
the original limitation of $5,000,000 for 
any one State and how that had been 
increased to the present limit of $10,000,- 


000. He said while he had no desire bad Ps approved May 25, 1926, as amended, 


enact legislation that would embarrass 
the Treasury in its public building op- 
erations, he feared that if the State limit 
were removed, “too many projects just 
naturally will drift into a limited num- 
ber of States.” 


In reply, Senator Walsh criticized any 
limitation on expenditures, pointing out 
that the Treasury had been required to 


lay its program before Congress for au- | 


thorization in the form of itemized proj- 
ects. This of itself retained congres- 
sional control of the program and the 
way it was to be spent, he said. 


“It seems to me,” he added, “that if | 


you are going to keep this limitation, 
or any other, you are going to delay 
some of the projects. What’s the use of 
providing money and demanding that the 
program be speeded up if you’re going 
to say in another law that they can’t 
spend it?” 


Senator Connally also informed the}! 
Committee that he favored the Treas-| 


ury’s proposal for removal of the limi- 
tations and referred to statements made 
before the Committee by L. C. Martin, 


executive assistant to Mr. Heath. Using, 


Exports of Textiles 


z 
Trend in 1929 Reversed De- 
spite Price Declines 


A favorable balance of $40,000.000 in 
foreign trade in textiles was obtained 
last year by the United States despite 
commodity price declines which reduced 
the value of exports even when they 
were maintained at comparatively satis- 
factory levels, the Department of Com- 
merce stated Feb. 2. 

The value of exports of textile raw 


. . t 
materials, semimanufactures and manu- 


factures aggregated $639,852,000 last 
year, as against $979,225,000 in 1929, it 
was stated. Imports fell from $1,001,- 
909,000 in 1929 to $600,711,000 in 1930. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Although falling below the high 1929 
level by approximately 35 per cent 


were nearly $40,000,000 in excess. of 


total imports during the year, according | 


This favorable | Dover, Ohio, PO. .........++++++- 


textile foreign trade balance is the re- | 


to the Textile Division. 


verse of 1929 when imports exceeded 
exports by approximately $23,009,000, 


Curtailed Demand 
This result was achieved during the 
past year despite a decline in commodity 
prices, which materially reduced the ag- 


gregate value of exports even when} 


volume was maintained at levels approx- 
imating the average for recent years, 
and in the face of a world-wide recession 
in business and consequent intensified 
con@etition in consuming markets. 
United States exports of textile manu- 
factures to many markets are made on 
the basis of quality rather than price, 
and the impairment of the purchasing 
# ower of the individual in foreign coun- 
tries, which ordinarily buy American 
textiles, has tended to curtail demand 


for United States products temporarily | 


at least. 

United States exports of textile raw 
materials, semimanufactures, and manu- 
factures were valued at $639,852,000 in 
1930, as against $979,225,000 in 1929, a 
decrease of 35 per cent. 

Imports of textile fibers and manu- 
factures thereof recorded a decrease in 


1930 of 40 per cent compared with 1929, | 


t'.e total receipts dropping from $1,001,- 
909,000 in 1929 to $600,711,000 in 1930. 
Unmanufactured textile fibers constitute 
about three-fifths of the value of the 
import trade, and like raw cotton, the 
majority of these fibers were at very low 
price levels in 1930. Prices of raw silk, 
the largest single item in textile im- 
ports, established ‘a new low record for 
the twentieth century and quotations on 
wool, cotton, and various vegetable fibers 
generally were considerably under the 
average for recent years, 

Raw cotton, including linters, ac- 
counted for 77.6 per cent of the exports 
in the textile group for 1930 and for 
78.7 per cont in 1929. Shipments of raw 
cotton, exclusive of linters, declined in 
q:antity from 17,417,734 bales in 1929 
to 6,474,117 in 1930 and in value from 
$764,760,000 to $493,572,000, decreases 
of 12.7 per cent and 35.5 per cent, re- 
spectively, The average export price 
per pound dropped from $0.1969 in 1929 
to $0.1442 in 1930. Germany, the most 
important foreign market in both years, 
took 1,637,213 bales, or 15,007 less than 
ingl929. The United Kingdom ranked 
se@®nd in both years, but its purchases 
fell off 834,817 bales in 1930 to 1,199,112 
bales. In 1930 France superseded Japan 
ag the third largest export outlet for 
Minerican cotton, the latter dropping to 
fourth place. 


maintained | 


pon oa eee 





| Barbourville, Ky., PO. ...-.++++- 


| Boyne City, Mich., PO. ... 


Exceeded Imports 


| Carrollton, 





’ | Dansville, N. Y., PO. .......-+++- 
United States textile exports for 1930) 


‘Durham, N.'C., PO. ......ccveces 
| East Greenwich, R. 1., 


which is to be the largest 
in the world. If it so happened that 
there were several other projects under 
way in that State, so that the other 
$5,000,000 would be used in initial oper- 
ations, “something would have to be 
stopped.” 

Senator Swanson told the Committee 
that originally it had been the purpose 
of Congress to limit the expenditures so 
that the whole country would benefit 


— building 


| from new construction. The present pro- 
Before taking action, the Committee | 


posal which has a counterpart in a House 
bill (H. R. 16297) would put “the thing 
right back where it was and over which 
we fought in the Senate for three 
weeks,” he said. 

The Virginia Senator then suggested a 
compromise and Mr. Heath said that 
he would be agreeable in so far as pres- 
ent conditions are concerned. 


Statement Issued 
By Treasury Department 


The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury follows in full text: 


Sites and Construction, Public Build-! 


ings, Act of May 25, 1926, as amended: 
The purpose of this provision is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into contracts for certain public 
building projects hereinafter mentioned, 


|in amounts not exceeding the respective 
|limits of cost fixed for each project, and 


to provide that lump sum appropriations 
for the construction of public buildings 
heretofore or hereafter made pursuant 
to the provisions of the Public Building 


shall be available for carrying out the 
authorizations. An increase in the lump 
sum .appropriation is not requested at 
t!.!s time, because it is believed sufficient 
funds are available to meet all demands 
until the Budget for 1933 is transmitted 
to Congress and additional funds appro- 
priated. 


The projects are divided into Gres | pein st Caheuihile, 





Amount 
$250,000 
75,000 
65,000 
75,000 


Location: 
Ada, Okla., PO. CH. ....+eee0e+> 
Alameda, Calif, PO. ......s.++++ 
Albertville, Ala., PO. .....+see+- 
Albia, Iowa, PO. 


145,000 
100,000 
310,000 
65,000 
65,000 
65,000 
50,000 


Ambridge, Pa., 

Americus, Ga., 

Ashiand, Ky., PO. 

Atlanta, Tex., PO. .......++. ice 
Attalla, Ala., PO. ........seeeees 


Beatrice, Nebr., PO. 
Beaumont, Tex., PO., 
crease from $165,000 to $680,000 
Bellefonte, Pa., PO. 
Big Spring, Tex., PO. ....--.--- 
Billings, Mont., PO., CH. ...-..- 
Binghamton, N. Y., PO., CH. ....- 
Bloomfield, N. J., PO., increase 
from $280,000 to $335,000 
Bloomsburg, Pa., PO. 
Boulder, Colo., PO. 


515,000 
125,000 
165,000 
240,000 
575,000 


55,000 


140,000 
65,000 
155,000 
140,000 
65,000 
175,000 
95,000 
120,000 
85,000 


Bradenton, Fla., PO. ........--++ 
Breckenridge, Tex., PO. ....+++++ 
Brinkley, Ark., PO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., PO. .....-++++++ 
Butte, Mont., PO. .......++eeeeee 
Calumet, Mich., PO. ......+-e+e0+ 
Cape Charles, Va., PO. .....++++ 8 
Carlinville, Tll., PO. ......++++0+ 7 
Carrington, N. Dak., PO. ......++ 90,000 
Ill, PO. 65,000 
Caruthersville, Mo., PO. .....--++ 
Central City, Ky., PO. ......... 
Centralia, Mo., PO. . 
Chehalis, Wash., PO. ........+++++ 
Cheraw, S. C., PO. 
Chester, Pa., PO. 
Cicero, Ti. PO. ....ccsseccece one 
Cisco, Tex., PO. 
Cleveland, Tenn., 
Colfax, Wash., P 
Columbus, Ga., PO., CH 
Columbus, Ohio, PO., CH. ....... 
Crisfield, Md., PO. .......-+.-08+ 
Crockett, Tex., PO. 
Culpeper, Va., PQ. .......+eeeees 
Dallas, Tex., PO., CH., and other 
Govt. Offices (increase) 


70,000 
70,000 
150,000 
75,000 
515,000 
165,000 
130,000 
90,000 
80,000 
410,000 
2,275,000 
105,000 
85,000 
80,000 


5,000 
145,000 
Delphos, Ohio, 
Dover, Del., PO. 
Dover, N. J., PO. 


100,000 

150,000 

110,000 

Dubuque, Iowa, PO., CH., increase 
from $125,000 to $675,000 .... 

Duncan, Okla., PO. 

Duquesne, Pa., PO. ......-sese0e 


550,000 
125,000 
100,000 
550,000 
95,000 
100,000 
105,000 
50,000 
125,000 
70,000 
135,000 
95,000 
190,000 


Easthampton, Mass., PO. ....... 
East Moline, IIl., PO. .......06. ‘ 
Eatonton, Ga., PO. . 

Elizabethton, Tenn., PO. ......+. 

Elizabethtown, Ky., PO. ....e6. ° 

Elwood City, Pa., PO. 

Ely, Nev., PO. 

Endicott, N. Y., PO. .....eeee ee 

Falmouth, Ky., PO. 

Farmington, Mo., © eee ee 

Findlay, Ohio, PO. ........sse0- 

Pinghing- Ne 1. FO. ...0se2 aeaee 

Forrest City, Ark., PO. ......... 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., PO. ...... 

Fort Myers, Fla., PO. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., PO., CH., in- 
crease from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
150,000 

Fostoria, Ohio, PO. ... 

Freehold, N. J., PO. 

Galveston, Tex., Immigrant Sta. .. 

Georgetown, Tex., PO. 

Glen Cove, N. Y., PO. 

Glendale, Calif., PO. ....... 

Greensburg, Ind., PO. 

Greenville, Ala., PO. ....... eocce 

Grove City, Pa., PO. .... 

Hallowell, Me., PO. 

Harlingen, Tex., PO. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., 

Havana, Ill., PO 

Havre, Mont., PO., increase from 
$200,000 to $250,000 

Herkimer, N. Y., PO. 

Hibbing, Minn., PO. .....scesse% 

Highland, Ill., PO, 

Hobart, *Obla., PO. oi5 eee e os ¥% 

Holton, Kans., PO. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Immigrant Sta. 

Huntingdon, Tenn,, PO. ......... 

Iron Mountain, Mich., PO. ....... 

Jackson, Tenn., PO., CH. ....... 

Jacksonville, Tex., PO. . 

Jeannette, Pa., PO. .... 

Ketchikan, Alaska, PO., CH. .... 

La Crosse, Wis., PO., CH., in- 
crease from $140,000 to $225,000 

Lake Forest, Ill., PO. 

Lamar, Mo., PO. . 

Lansdale, Pa., PO. 

Lapeer, Mich., PO. 

Lebanon, Mo.. PO. 

Linton, Ind., PO. ....... 

Littleton, N. H., PO., CH. 

McAllen, Tex., PO. .. 

Macon, Ga., PO., CH. 

Madison, Ga., PO. ..... 

Manassas, Va., PO, .. 

Manchester, Conn., PO. .. 

Marengo, Ia. 

Marshall, Mich., 

Marshfield, Oreg., 

Marysville. Calif., ‘+ 

Memphis, Tex., PO. .....-.++e0. 

Menasha, Wis., PO. 

Mendota, iL, PO. 

Miami, Okla., PO., CH. . 


230,000 
700,000 

85,000 
175,000 
210,000 


150,000 
160,000 
135,000 
"375,000 
80,000 
160,000 
455,000 
85,000 
75,000 
120,000 
75,000 
170,000 
245,000 
70,000 


50,000 
120,000 
135,000 

70,000 

90,000 

85,000 
415,000 

70,000 
170,000 
350,000 
135,000 
155,000 

10,000 


85,000 
160,000 
70,000 
120,000 
100,000 
70,000 
60,000 
265,000 
135,000 
395,000 
55,000 


135,000 
65,000 
130,000 
140,000 
150,000 
80,000 
120,000 
75,000 
235,000 


115,000 | 


140,000 | 


0 | 


105,000 | 


60,000 | 
90,000 | 


60,000 | 
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Petroleum Output|Plan Advanced to Stabilize 
Cotton Price by Cut in Acreage 


groups, corresponding to different phases 
of the Public Building Act, as follows: 

Projects Under Section 3 of the Pub- 
lic Building Act.—This section author- 
ized the appropviation of $15,000,000 to 
supplement existing authorizations. of 
$9,239,317.24, for public building proj- 
ects therein specified, making a total of 
$24,239,817.24 available. Against this 
amount projects aggregating $23,085,952 
in cost have been authorized, leaving $1,- 
153,365.24 available at this time. The 
projects now submitted will reduce this 
amount to $3,365.24. 


Sechedule of projects proposed under | 
section 3 of the Public Building Act of | 


May 25, 1926, as amended: 


Newark, N. J., post office, court house, 
increased from $5,000,000 to $6,150,000, 
$1,150,000; Wilson, N. C., post office, 
court house, etc., change in text only, 
$1,150,000. 

Projects under section 5 of the Public 
Building Act in the District of Columbia: 
This section authorized the appropriation 
of $150,000,000 for projects in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Against this amount 
projects aggregating $88,518,741 have 
been specifically authorized, leaving $66,- 
481,259 available at this time. The 
limits of cost for the projects now 
recommended will reduce this ‘amount 
to $48,382,259. 

Schedule of projects proposed -under 
section 5 of the Public Building Act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended, in the District 
of Columbia: 


Central Heating Plant 

Dept. of Agriculture Bldgs, 
erease from $5,750,000 to $12,- 
800,000 

Coast Guard Bldg., or some other 
Govt. activity 

Dept. of Justice Bldg., increase 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 

Water Mains and other Utilities, 
increase from $225,000 
$525,000 


$5,749,000 


7,050,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


300,000 


$18,099,000 
Projects under section 5 of the Pub- 
lic Building Act outside the District of 
Columbia: This section authorized the 
appropriation of $315,000,000 for projects 
outside the District of Columbia, to 
which was to be added the proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of obsolete buildings 
and abandoned sites, if and when sold. 
The sales effected to this time aggregate 
$6,696,100. Against this total availabil- 
ity of $321,696,100 projects aggregating 
$271,955,676.04 have been specifically au- 
; thorized, leaving $49,740,423.96 available 
at this time. The limits of cost recom- 
mended for the projects now submitted 
will reduce this amount to $225,423.96, to 
which will be added the sales of other 
abandoned properties when made. 
Schedule of projects proposed under 
Section 5 of the Public Building Act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended outside the 


Amount 
105,000 
90,000 
65,000 
70,000 
110,000 
50,000 
60,000 
85,000 


Location: 

| Middlesboro, Mass., PO. ... 

Middlebury, Vt., PO. . 

Milbank, S. Dak., PO. 

| Millersburg, Ohio, PO. 

Milton, Pa., PO. . 

| Mobile; Ala., Quarantine Sta. ... 

| Monroe, Ga., PO. 

| Monroe, Wis., PO. 

| Monterey, Calif., PO. ee 

| Monte Vista, Colo., PO. .....+- o 

Morgan City, La., PO. .....+.++. 

Morris, Iil., PO. 

| Mountain Grove, Mo., PO. ....... 

| Mount Airy, N. C., PO. ° 

| Mount Olive, N. C., PO. .......- 

Mount Vernon, Ind., PO. ........ 

Murray, Ky., PO. 

Napa, Calix., PO. ......-eeeees 

| Nashville, Tenn., PO., increase 
from $205,000 to $1,565,000 ... 

Nephi, Utah, PO. ......+-++--+> 

New Castle, Pa., e 

Neweastle, Wyo., PO. ......... La 

|New Kensington, Pa., PO., in- 

| erease from $240,000 to $285,000 
| New Martinsville, W. Va., PO. ... 
| NewYork, N. Y., CH. ....s.se00- 
| Niagara Falls, N. Y., PO. ........ 

Niles, Ohio, PO. 

Noblesville, Ind., PO. 
| Norfolk, Va., PO., CH., Cus. H., 
decrease from $2,050,000 to $1,- 
| 925,000 (deduct) 
| North Little Rock, Ark., PO. ... 
| Norwich, N. Y., PO. 

Norwood, Mass., PO. ........++ ee 
1 Oak Pawk, TL. POs . .0 2. sdsicivvsvce 
| Oberlin, Ohio PO. 
| Ogden, Utah, Forest Ser. Bldg. .. 
| Oregon City, Oreg., PO. ......... 
| Orono, Me., PO. 
| Painesville, Ohio, PO. .......... 
| Paintsville, Ky., PO. 

LSAmAt, TOK, POM scale s'neh sin do's 

| Paseo, Wash, PO. ». vccedeacetes 

| Patchogue, N. Y., PO. .......... 
| Peerta, ihn PO . OR. *.. 0.000 a5 
| Petaluma, Calif., PO. ..0........ 
| Philadelphia, Pa., Custom H., Ap- 
| praisers’ Stores, etc. .......... 

Phillipsburg, N. J., PO. ......... 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PO., CH., in- 
crease from $6,425,000 to $6,- 
775,000 

| Plymouth, Ind., PO. 

| Pocatello, Idaho, PO., CH. .. 

| Port Chester, N. Y., PO. ....00. - 

| Porterville, Calif., PO. .. 

| Presque Isle, Me., PO. .... : 

| Prestonsburg, Ky., PO. ...... ee 

| Provincetown, Mass., PO. 

Ravenna, Ohio, PO. 

Redlands, Calif., PO. 

Richmond, Va., Parcel Post Bldg., 
increase from $600,000 to $1,- 
000,000 { 

Rockingham, N, C., PO. 

Rockland, Mass., PO. ... 

Rogersville, Tenn., PO. 

Rossville, Ga., PO. .... 

| Rutherfordton, N. C., PO. 

St. Johns, Oreg., PO. ... 

Salem, Ind., PO. ea 


75,000 
115,000 
70,000 
150,000 
75,000 
75,000 
90,000 
140,000 


1,360,000 
55,000 
525,000 
60,000 





45,000 
75,000 
8,250,000 
200,000 
130,000 
80,000 


125,000 
110,000 
130,000 
130,000 
600,000 
105,000 
300,000 
115,000 

80,000 
180,000 

70,000 
180,000 

65,000 
200,000 
320,000 
165,000 


4,200,000 


350,000 
90,000 
20,000 

320,000 

150,000 

105,000 
70,000 

105,000 

145,000 

170,000 


115,000 
115,000 
70,000 


70,000 
65,000 
85,000 
80,000 
400,000 
125,000 
70,000 
455,000 
370,000 
85,000 
115,000 
105,000 
115,000 


Salem, N. J. ‘ 
San Antonio, Tex., PO., CH. . 
San Benito, Tex., PO. 
Sandersville, Ga., PO. ° 
San Jose, Calif., PO. ....cccee es 
Schenectady, N. Y., PO. .... 
Seguin, Tex., PO. ‘ 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., PO. ....... 
Shelby, Ohio, PO. 
Silver City, N. Mex., Dee maine 
Sioux City, Iowa, PO., CH., in- 
crease from $590,000 to $1,- 
025,000 
Somersworth, N. H., PO. 
Somerville, N. J.. PO. ....... wees 
South Haven, Mich., PO. ....... 
Spencer, Iowa, PO. 
Spring Valley, IIL, 
Stillwater, Okla., PO. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., PO. 
Sylacauga, Ala., PO. 
Thomaston, Ga., PO.)... 
Thomson, Ga., PO 
Poccoa, Ga. PO. . 0.000 asincede wide 
maeele, Utsn, PO: ctoaseces eee 
Topeka, Kans., PO., CH. ....... 
Torrington, Wyo., PO. ...... ealea 
Unionville, Mo., PO. 
a SO 
Ventura, Omlit., PO. ccccccccwedes 
Visalia, Calif., PO. 
Waco, Tex., PO. 
Wadesboro. N. C., 
| Waupun, Wis., PO. .i..cescccces 
Wausau, Wis., PO. 
Waynesboro, Ga., PO. ......0085 
Waynesboro, Pa., PO. ......+00. 
Weiser. Idaho, PO. .. 
West New York, N. J., 
West Point, Va., PO. . 
"heaton, IIl., 
Williamstown, 
Woodstock. Va., PO 
Yuma, Ariz. PO. » 
Zanesville, Ohio, PO. ........... 


435,000 
75,000 
135,000 
115,000 
105,000 
60,000 
135,000 
130,000 
TR ON 
95,000 
70,000 
65,000 
75,000 
950,000 
90,000 
65,000 
185,000 
200,000 
150,000 
150,000 
95,000 
85,000 
280,000 
60,000 
145,000 
110,000 
375,000 
65,000 
140,000 
95,000 
55,000 
190,000 
130,000 


pee tae 


$49,515,000 

SUMMARY. 
Projects proposed under sec. 3 
Projects proposed under sec. 5 
outside the District of Co- 


$1,150,000 


lumbia ; 
Projects proposed under sec. 5 
in the District of Columbia. 


49,515,000 





18,099,000 


‘tls ceccseeerecsess $68,764,000 


4 


180,000 | 
115,000 | 


lrate of total 


155,000 | 


400,000 


70,000 | 








Further Reduced 
During December 


Production of Refined Prod- 
ucts Also Declined From 
November, Bureau of 
Mines Announced 


Production of crude oil and refined 


| product. declined during December from 


the previous month, according to the 
monthly petroleum statement of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce... (A summary of 
the statement was printed in the issue 
of Feb. 2.) 
full text: 
Crude Petroleum: According to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, the produc- 
tion of crude petroleum in the United 


| States during December amounted to 6,- 


985,000 barrels. This represents a de- 
cline of 11,000 barrels from the daily 


average of i is | 2 
£ the previous month, and 1S | casting System under the auspices of 


449,000 barrels 
year ago. 

All the leading producing States re- 
corded declines in crude output in Decem- 
ber. Daily average production in Texas 
fell below the 700,000-barrel mark for the 
first time since June, 1928; California, 
below the 600,000-barrel mark for the 
first time since November, 1924; Okla- 
homa, below 500,000 barrels for the first 
time since September, 1926. 


Field Work Curtailed 
Field activity was further curtailed in 
December and only 527 oil wells were 
completed, as compared with 659 in the 


below December 


a 


previous month, and with 1,060 in De-| 


cember, 1929. 

The decrease in crude production in 
December exceeded the decline in runs to 
still and stocks were materially reduced. 
Crude stocks at refineries east of Cali- 
fornia fell from 44,426,000 barrels on 
Dec. 1, to 41,191,000 barrels on hand 
Dec. 31, and pipe-line and tank-farm 
stocks east of California declined from 
323,089,000 barrels to 320,510,000 over 
the same period. California stocks of re- 
finable crude showed a slight decrease, 
but stocks of heavy crude and fuel oil 
continued to increase. Stocks of all oils 
on Dec. 31 totaled 665,870,000 barrels, a 
decline from the previous month of 
6,936,000 barrels. This decline was re- 
corded mainly in crude stocks, but stocks 
of refined oils showed a net decrease of 
about 1,500,000 barrels. 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
crude petroleum amounted to 71,850,000 
barrels, of which 66,889,000 barrels, or 
93 per cent, was domestic crude, and 
4,692,000 barrels, or 7 per cent, was for- 
eign crude. 

Motor Fuel Demand Cut 

The daily average production of motor 
fuel in December amounted to 1,108,000 
barrels, a slight decline from the pre- 
vious month. The daily average’ indi- 
cated domestic demand for motor fuel 
was 939,000 barrels, which is 9 per cent 
below November, but is 7 per cent above 
December, 1929. Stocks of motor fuel 
on Dec. 31 totaled 40,541,000 barrels, an 
increase over the previous month of 
about 1,800,000 barrels, but a decrease 
from the stocks on hand a year ago of 
about 2,700,000 barrels. At the. current 
demand, the December 


The statement follows in| 
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Senator Smith Would Have Farm Board Hold Surplus of 
Old Crop on Condition That Planters Reduce 
New Crop Area Proportionately 


A solution of the problem resultant 
from the surplus of cotton would be the 
purchase of present superfluous cotton 
by the Federal Farm Board to be held 
for farmers on the condition that the 


producers reduce their cotton acreage in 
rroportion to the quantity of cotton thus 
held for them, Senator Smith (Dem.), 


;of, South Carolina, said in a radio ad- 


dress Jan. 31. (A summary of his ad- 
dress was published in the issue, of 
Feb. 2.) 


When the purchased cotton was sold, 
he explained, the stabilization corpora- 
tion for cotton would deduct the pur- 
chase price plus the carrying charges 
and would allow the farmers the net 
profit. An authorized summary of Sen- 
ator Smith’s address, broadcast from 
Station WMAL, Washington, D. C., over 
the network of the Columbia Broad- 
the Washington Star, follows in full 
text: 


Price of Farm Products 
Declared Far Out of Line 


The condition of agriculture through- 
out the United States has been so de- 
pressed for the last several years that 
it has become perhaps the most vital 
problem confronting the American peo- 
ple today. The return for farm products, 
the price per unit of farm products was 
so out of line with the prices of indus- 
trial products that it has lead to a na- 
tional disaster. Farm mortgages and the 
foreclosure of farm mortgages are uni- 
versal. The current value of farm land 
has shrunk in proportion to the value of 
the products of the land. 


In a word, the purchasing power of 
the farmer has vanished with the col- 
lapse of the value of his land and its 
products. So manifest was this condi- 
tion, that the two great political parties, 
both Democrat and Republican, in their 
platforms of 1928, pledged themselves to 
the study of and relief from this con- 
dition. In pursuance of this pledge on 
the part of the Republican party, the 
President called an extraordinary session 
of Congres in 1929 to deal with this 
problem. As a result of this extraordi- 
nary session, there was enacted into 


stocks represent 38 days’ supply, as com- 
pared with 34 days’ supply on hand a 
month ago, and with 40 days’ supply on 
hand a year ago, 

The outstanding occurrence for the 
minor products was the decline in fuel oil 
stocks east of California from 40,427,000 
barrels to 37,007,000 barrels. The de- 
cline in stocks of wax, which began in 
August, 1930, was continued. 


The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of-342 refineries 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,689,690 barrels, cover- 
ing, as far as the Bureau is able to de- 
termine, all operations during December, 
1930. These refineries operated at 63 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 349. refineries 
operating at 64 per cent of their capacity 
in November. 


OU AMA Ha! 





‘keting Act was created. 





law, what is known as the Federal Farm 
Marketing Act, which was approved 
June 15, 1929. 

It will be seen that Congress and the 
students of this question recognize the 
disastrous effect of any seasonal over- 
production. This, of course, is the 
prime element in the solution of the 
agricultural problem. I shall devote my 
discussion to the question of the pro- 
duction and distribution of American 
cotton. The consumption of cotton is 
perennial. The production of cotton is 
annual. The consumption of cotton goes 
on continuously. The production of 
cotton is not only annual but is sub- 
ject to seasonal conditions. One year 


on the same acreage, a large crop may|f 


be produced creating for that particular 
period, an excess supply for the tem- 
porary demand. This has a disastrous 
effect upon the price of the entire year’s 
crop. 

The farmer being unorganized and 
without reserve financial power must 
sell his entire year’s production as rap- 
idly as gathered in order to meet the 
obligations incurred in its production. 
If the crop is large this temporary ex- 
cess production, of course, has a disas- 
trous effect. It was to meet. this very 
condition that the Federal Farm Mar- 
Section 9 of 
the act provides for stabilization corpo- 
rations. 


Plan Is Suggested 
To Average Production 


In all probability the carry over of 
American cotton in America, Aug. 1, 
1931, will be very large, therefore, it is 
of vital importance, not only to pro- 
ducers of cotton in the South, but to 
the entire American commercial world 
what is to be done to avoid the certain 
disaster that must follow the production 
of another average cotton crop. A sta- 
bilization corporation has been set up 
but it has not purchased the surplus 
cotton. It is to aid in solving this situ- 
ation that I have suggested a plan: 

It is very probable that there will be 
six or seven million bales of old cotton 


to carry over to add to the crop of 1931) 


and as the present price of cotton is from 
$20 to $30 per bale below the cost of 
production, my plan is that the corpora- 
tion should purchase this surplus as the 
law contemplates its doing, and in place 
of holding it until there should be a 
crop small enough and a demand great 
enough to justify a reasonable profit, 
that the corporation should contract with 
the land owners who produce cotton, to 
finance it for them out of this old cotton 
in an amount equal to tie production of 
the producer in 1930; the producer 
agreeing to enter into a contract with 
the corporation to the effect that as the 
corporation is holding for him, at and 
around the present level of prices, an 
amount of cotton equal to his 1930 pro- 
duction, that the land owner will not 
plant cotton on any land owned by him 
in the year 1931. 

This will give the producer an equity 
in the amount of cotton he would make 
in 1931 at a price less than he could 
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make it for. This would avoid the dan= 
ger of reproduction of an additional sut~ 
plus; relieve the danger of an accumu- 
lative surplus and relieve the corporation 
of an indefinite carriage of the surplus. 
It would release 15 or 20 million acres 
now devoted to cotton from the produc- 
tion of cotton and make this much land 
available for the production of diversified 
farming, food crops and iivestock. The 
contracts thus entered into would give 
the board and the public definite facts 
as to the reduction of acreage. It would 
also be an almost irresistable induce- 
ment to the producer to enter into the 
contract. 

The corporation wouid purenase the 
cotton and allocate to him under contract 
the amount of his ordinary production and 
hold this amount of cotton for him until 
the marketing period of 1931 without any 
monetary investment on the’ farmer’s 
part. The corporation; when the cotton is 
sold would deduct tre purchase price plus 
the carrying charges, the farmer receiv- 
ing the net profit: This: would be tanta- 
mount to the farmer making a crop in 
the warehouse at a price much cheaper 
than he can produce it on his land, 
with the probability of a good profit. 
In: addition to that, he would be 
enabled to raise a superabundance of 
food supplies for man and beast on his 
arm. 


Speculative Gain May 


Cut Growers’ Profits 


It would not be necessary for the con- 
tract to provide that the farmer should 
not plant any cotton; he might contract 
for half his crop and average. 

Instead of purchasing the surplus cot- 
ton, as the law indicates, the Farm 
Board is sending its representatives into 
the cotton-growing States pleading with 


| the cotton farmers to reduce their acre- 


age; but offering no inducement for the 
farmer to do so. The reduction of acre- 
age is necessary but the farmers are 
well aware of this fact; they do not need 
a Farm Board or a stabilization cor- 
poration to tell‘them to do so. What 
they have a right to expect under this 
law is a real profitable aid in this emer- 
gency. . 

Somebody has bought this surplus cot- 
ton at prices as low as now or lower 
than now and are offering it for sale 
at the present price, which is from $20 
to $30 per bale less than the average 
cost of production. Now in case the 
cotton producers do reduce their acreage 
and their production so as to create a 
substantial rise in the price, someone 
will get the benefit of this increased 
price on this surplus now in existence. 
Why not arrange under the present law 
so that the farmer, the producer of cot- 
} his reduction in acreage, 
will not only get the profit on the re- 
duced crop he makes but on the surplus 
as well? 

One of the criticisms of this plan was 
that a substantial rise in the price of 
American cotton would stimulate foreign 
production of cotton, which would come 
into competition with American cotton. 
It is stated in this criticism that the 
increase in foreign production, both in 
quantity and quality, is now threatening 
America’s supremacy in the cotton mar- 
kets of, the world. Statistics furnished 
me by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Department of Agriculture disprove this 
fact. The percentage of foreign cotton 
in the world’s vroduction was less in’ 
1930 than it was for several years pre- 
vious. The figures as furnished me 
were as follows: 

The per cent of foreign cotton was 
43.4 in 1930, 44.5-in 1929, 46 in 1928, 
48 in 1924, and in 1923 it was 49.5. This 
shows a substantial decrease in the per- 
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True Optimism is Faith; Faith in -umanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 
in the rresenc; anu #aita in tae ~ucure. 


#'alse Uptimism is Hope based on ~esire. 


Pessimism is compounded of tack of Faith in all that True O 


too often coupled with the wish to protit througa tue nussortunes ov. otwers. 


asistory, that Just Judge of liumanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


ahe Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that ‘true Uptimism is justified and its results 


ptimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of unbelief in self; 


proven; that False Optimism 


* cannot tast because ot its unsound iounuation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever tail because of its inherent untruth and 


viciousness. 


isistory records that tie worid progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the 
1 A. D.; fHistory records tuat tue wor progressed, 


4 year 100 than in the year 
and was i every way veller aud more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 


100 A. U.; tuistory records tuat the woru progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 
1000 A. J.; and tuistory will continue Lo recora tae progress Ox. the wocid, und this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than we year 190U A, VU. 1t is reasonable to oeieve, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that 
the year 1931 will ve in every way better anu more prosperous than the year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and 
act and aid it to come true in tuilest measure. 


Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
“sow waith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 


Today Faith is as then, ‘today, as then, srue Uptimism is Faith, Lhinking men must be and are ‘1'rue Uptimists, That individuals have 
suuered Liscortunes I tue past and many vaye suecumweu, and tual individuals wilt sutter misiortunes in the tuiure and more will 
succumb, cannot be uemed, vut suca misiurlunes, Lowever aru ior tue individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in 
szact cennol slay tue Word anarcu oO. progress anu prospersly, 


“£0 not be ashamed of your ‘srue Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because 


you fear some pessimist may 


ridicule it and teu you tnat some cay ne will say “"s toiu you so’’. save Courage and make known your ‘true Uptimism by 
voice and ueeg; maxe xnowa your raita in mumanily; Mase Known your »aitu in your Nation; make known your Faith in 


the future; make known your raith in 1.o0ursei; anu make known your «aith that the tide has turned and 
has its hang stretched to xnock at the door, ana w.ii sureiy enter 1: we but heed it, 
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B By Mr. Hoover 


Group of Bills and One Res- 
olution Become Law as 
President Affixes Signa- 
ture to Measures — 


: President Hoover, it was announced at 
.. the White House on.Feb. 2, has approved 
and a resolution recently passed by 
Congress, as follows: 
Jan. 31, 1931 

H. R. 7068. An act for the relief of 
H. E. Mills. 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pen- 
sion to Jameg C. Burke. 

H. R. 11443, An act to provide for an 
Indian village at Elko, Nev. — 

H. R. 18132. An act authorizing the ap- 

ropriation of Osage funds for attorneys’ 

ees and expenses of litigation. 

H. R. 5271. 
retary of the Interior to acquire land and 
erect a monument at the site near Crooks- 
ton, in Polk County, Minn., to commemo- 
rate the signing of a treaty on Oct. 2, 1863, 


between the United States of America and 


the Chippewa Indians. 

H. R. 7119. An act to authorize the es- 
tablishment: of a Coast Guard station on 
the coast of Florida at or in the vicinity 
of Lake Worth Inlet. 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south 
and east boundaries of the Mount Rainier 
National Park, in the State of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes. 

H. R, 238. An act to approve the action 
of the War Department in rendering relief 
to sufferers of the Mississippi River flood 
in 1927. 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the 
study, investigation, and survey, for com- 
memorative purposes, of the battlefield of 
Chalmette, La. 

H. R. 9779. An act authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination of the Mokelumne 
River, Calif., and its tributaries, with a 
view to the control of floods. 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a 
survey of the Salmon River, Alaska, with 
a view to the prevention and control of 
its floods, 


H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the | 


Uncompahgre reclamation project, Colo. 
H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to collect an increased 
charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail when such re- 
ceipts are requested after the mailing of 
the articles, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 8806. “An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to impose fines on steam- 
ship and aircraft carriers transporting the 
mails beyond the borders of the United 
States for unreasonable and unnecessary 
delays and for other delinquencies. 
_ H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amend- 
ing section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction. repair, and 
Preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 3, 1930, relating to the Mo- 
nongahela River, Pennsylvania. 


Jakes 
_H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Mar- 
tin G. Schenck, alias Martin C. Schanck. 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of 
E. O. McGillis. 

H. ~ 3122. An act for the relief of 
William J. Frost. 

H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of 
George Press, 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds 
for the construction of a building at Fort 
Sam Houston. 

a 5661. An act authorizing the Syca- 
more Bridge Company, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Wabash River 
at_or near Fleshers Ferry, Ind. 

. BR. An act for the relief of 
Jeremiah F. Ma 

_H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service. | 
_H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a pre- | 
liminary examination of Yellow Creek and | 
other tributaries of the Cumberland River 
in and about the City of Middlesboro, 
Ky., with a view to the control of their 
floods. and for other purposes. 

H. R. 11779. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of I}inois to con- | 
struct, maintain and operate a bridge across | 
the Pecatonica River northwest. of Rock- | 
ford, Ill., in section 5, township 27 north, | 
range 11 east, fourth principal meridian. 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act | 
of Apr. 9, 1924, so as to provide for na- 
tional-park approaches. 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times | 
for commencing and completing the con- | 
struction of a free highway bridge across | 
the Hudson River, between the cities of 
Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y. 

H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- | 
struction of a free highway bridge across | 
the Hudson River, at the southerly ex- 
tremity of the City of Troy, N. Y. 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time 
for the construction of the bridge across 
the Rio Grande at or near San Benito, Tex. | 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time | 
for the construction of a bridge across the | 
Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande City, Tex: 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Highway Department of 
the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Elk 
River on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road 


near the town of Kelso, in Lincoln County, 
Tenn. 


H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and di- 
recting the Secrctary of War to lend to 
the entertainment committee of the United 
Confederate Veterans 254 pyramidal tents, 
complete; 15 16 by 80 by 40 feet assembly 
tents, complete; 30 11 by 50 by 15 feet hos- 
pital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, 
No. 4; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 
10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 
10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for 
ice water); to be used at the encampment 
of the United Confederate Veterans, to 
be held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 1981. 

H. R. 14275. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing. the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between 
Rhea and Meigs counties, Tenn. 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the at- 
tendance of the Army Band at the Confed- 
erate Veterans’ reunion to be held at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensa- 
cola Bridge Corporation (a Florida cor- 
poration), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain and operate a bridge 
across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of 
Florida, at or near Grassy Point in Santa 
Rosa County, Fla. 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent | 
of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain and operate a railroad bridge 
across the Kankakee River. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ala.—Industrial Survey of Autauga, Bald- 
win, Bibb, Butler, Cherokee, Colbert, 
Conecuh, Covington, Cullman, 
Limestone, Marengo, Pike, St. Clair and 
Walker Counties. Industrial Development 
Bd., Dept. of Agriculture and Industries. 
Thad Holt, Dir. Montgomery. 

Mont.—4th Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Equaliza- 
tion for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930, to Gov. 
and Members of 22d Legis!. Assembly. 
Jas. H. Steward, Chrm, Helena, 1930. 

Calif.—County or Municipal Program for 
combating unemployment in Calif. State 
Unemployment Comm. and Dept. of In- 
dustrial Relations. San Franeisco, 1931. 


An act authorizing the Sec- | 


H. R. 516. An act for the relief of John | 


honey. 


land Naturalization. 


|S 


Houston, | 
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Proceedings of February 2, 1931 
eo The Senate o 


Senate convened at*noon, Feb. 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
spoke in criticism of state- 
ments of House leaders against the 
proposed $25,000,000 for relief to dis- 
tressed in drought stricken areas. (De- 
tailed discussion page 1.) 


TT 


Arkansas, 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, | 


ked to have read a letter from the 
oie of Staff of the War Deparmtent 
telling of the avilability at a nominal 
price of salvaged clo ‘ 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, secured unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of a bill to 
authorize the reconstruction of a Navy 
hospital at Philadelphia. The bill was 
passed without objection. 

The Senate then agreed to the 
Howell motion to take up the bill sup- 
plementing the Prohibition Act for the 
District of Columbia. (Detailed dis- 
cussion page 2.) sais : 

roceeding to the consideration 0 
ar Howell prohibition bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Senate adopted 
an amendment by Senator Blaine 


(THE House met at noon, Feb. 2. 
Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., called up the War De- 
partment appropriation bill (H. R. 
15593) to- send it to conference but 
Representative Clarke (Rep.), of 
Fraser, N. Y., objected. Later, Mr. 
Barbour renewed his request and the 
House disagreed to the Senate amend- 
ments ang the Speaker appointed con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 





New York City, called attention to an 
article in the New York Times Feb. 1, 


in which, Mr. LaGuardia said, Repre- | 


sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y., was quoted as appointing commit- 
tees in connection with ee 
from Soviet Russia. Mr, Guardia 
said Mr. Fish has no authority to 
appoint any ! 
his duties as chairman of the Special 
Committee on Communist Activities 
have ended as the Special Committee 
has made its report to the House. 

The House began consideration of 
bills requiring unanimous consent or 
suspension of rules for consideration. 


——— nl 


Changes in Status 


| 
: Aliens: Immigration 
ie To amend law rela- 


; Bills In 
le. 
ae a naturalization; Im- 


| H. R. 167 C 
tive to citizenship an 


| migration and Naturalization. 


H. R. 16780. Cable. To amend immigra- 
i ct relative to admi r é 
pg h- * of citizen of U. S.; Immigration 


Bridges 


Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 16778. 

Culbertson, Mont.; 

Commerce. 

Changes in State, 
. 4665. To exten 

ville, W. Va. Reptd. to H. Dee. 20. 

H. Feb. 2, 1931. 

S. 5319. French B 
Morristown-Newport Road, Tenn. 
S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

. 2 ; ; 

wee. To extend time; Missouri River 
at Randolph, Mo. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed 
" Jan. 26, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 
H. R. 5661. Wabash River, Fleshers Ferry, 
Ind, Reptd. to H. Dec. 16, 1929. Passed H. 
Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed 
S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 

H. R. 11779. Pecatonica River, 

. eptd. from 
7 May 2, 1930. Passed H. May 20. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

ved Jan. 31. 
Ane. 13516. To extend time; Hudson R 
between Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y. Reptd 
to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed 
S, Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 

H. R. 13517. To extend time; 
at Troy, N. Y. Reptd. to H. Dec. 
H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 
proved Jan. 31, 

H. R. 13532. 


Leavitt. Mo. River near 
Interstate and Foreign 


time; Ohio R. at Sister- 
ny Passed 


road River on proposed 
Reptd, to 
Passed 


Rockford, 


Hudson R. 
20. Passed 
26. Ap- 


To extend time, Rio Grande 
at San Benito, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dee. 20. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23. Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31, 
H. R. 13533. To extend time; Rio Grande 
at Grande City, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23. Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 
H. R. 14051. Elk River on Fayetteville- 
Winchester Road near Kelso, Tenn. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed 
. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 
8. fe ie To extend time; Tennessee 
River on Dayton-Decatur Road, Tenn, Reptd. 


to H. Dee. 20. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed | 


S. Jan. 26, 1931. Approved Jan. 31. 

H. R. 14679. Santa Rosa Sound, Grassy 
Point, Fla. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed 
H. Jan. 19. Passed S, Jan. 26. Approved 
asd ot 14681. Railroad bridge; Kankakee 
River. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 
3 


ta. R. 15137. To extend time for construc- 
tion of overhead viaduct Mahoning River at 
Niles, Ohio. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 2. 

H. R. 15276. Escatawpa R. near Wilmer, 
Ala., and Latonia, Miss, Reptd. to H. Jan. 
8, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 

H. R. 16366. Mississippi River near Bemi- 
diji, Minn, Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1981. Passed 


H. Feb. 2. a 
H. R. 15483. Little Calumet River, in 
Cook County. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 2. . 
H. R. 15434. Fox River at Algonquin. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed H. Feb, 2. 
Claims 
Changes in Status: 
S. 5063. U. S. Ct. of Claims to hear and 
rept. to Cong. claim of City of Park Place, 
Tex. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. 


Coast Guard 
Changes in Status: : 

H. R. 7119. For Coast Guard station off 
coast of Fla. near Lake Worth. Passed H. 
Je. 25, 1930. Reptd. to S. Dec. 11. Passed 8. 
| Jan, 26, 1981. Approved Jan, 81. 

District of Columbia 
| Changes in Status: 

S. 5832. Widening of Piney Branch Road 
NW., in Distr. of Col. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 


31, 1931. 
Flood Control 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 233. To approve action of War Dept. 
in rendering relief to sufferers of Migs. 
River flood in 1927. Passed H. Je. 11, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 
26. Approved Jan. 81. ; 





© The House of Representatives ° 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | 


such committees and that | 


* 
»Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced. 


ission of members | 


Interstate and Foreign | 


(Rep.), of Wisconsin, limiting the au- 
| thority for issuance of search war- 
| rants for private dwellings. (Discus- 
| gions on page 2.) 

An amendment by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, was also accepted. 
An amendment by Senator Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri, seeking to in- 
corporate in the bill the recommenda- 
tions of the Wickersham Commission 
relative to removing restrictions on 
issuance by physicians of prescri 
tions for liquors was defeated 25 to 45. 

A motion of reconsideration by Sen- 
ator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
was defeated 29 to 39. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, offered an amendment pro- 
viding for the issuance of prescrip- | 
tions for malt liquors. Senator Hat- | 
field (Rep.), of West Virginia, spoke | 
on the question. i : 

The Senate passed a bill to expedite | 
work on the Federal building program. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) | 

On the motion of Senator McNary | 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 

| at 5:26 p. m. to noon, Feb. 3. 


(Bills passed are printed under cal- 
endar changes of status on page 6.) 
Following passage of several other 
measures on the consent calendar, | 
Chairman Temple (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, Pa., of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, moved that the rules 
be suspended for consideration of H. 
J. Res. 416 to increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for ex- 
penses of participation by the United 
States in the International Exposition 
of Colonial and Overseas Colonies, to 
be held in Paris in 1931, from $250,- 
000 to $300,000, The motion was agreed 
to and the bill was passed. Bor 
The House authorized an additional 
$100,000,000 ——— for the Fed- | 
eral Public Building is'rogram and | 
$500,000 additional authorization for 
the George Rogers-Clark Memorial 
at Vincennes, Ind. It passed a bill (S. 
5776) for advance planning and regu- 
lated construction * public works. 
Discussion on page 1. 
. The House also passed the bill (H. R. 
9599) authorizing an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for a 10-year program for 
the control of predatory animals. 
The House adjourned at 5:32 p. m. 
until noon, Feb. 3. 


H. R. 8736. For examination of Hocking | 
River through Athens County, Ohio. Reptd. | 
to H. Dec. 8. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. | 

H. R. 9779. Examination of Mokelumne | 
River, Celif., and tributaries, for flood con- | 
| trol. Passed H. Dee. 15. Reptd. to S. Dec. 
18. Passed S, Jan, 26, 1931. Approved Jan. 
, 31, 

H. R. 11230. Examination of Yellow Creek 
tributaries of Cumberland R. for flood con- 
trol. Passed H. Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 


} 


|Harper, Floyd H. 


| Hispanic socy. of America. Catalogue of 


| Menge, Edward J. von K. 


New Books 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official. documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Librzry of Congress card number 

is at end of last line. 


Baker, Mrs. Karle (Wilson), Birds of Tan- 
glewood, illus. 89 p. Dallas, Tex., South- 
west press, 1930. a 30-32558 

Barbee, David R. Wash., city of mighty 
events. 158 p., illus. Richmond, Garrett 
& Massie, 1930. 4 30-32921 

Berenson, Bernhard. Studies in medieval 
painting. 148 p. New Haven, Yale univ. 
press, 1930. 30-32805 

Blanchard, Chas. E, Our altruistic indi- 
vidualism. 261 p. - Youngstown, O., Med- 
ical success press, 1930. 30-32923 

Brewster, Wm. History of certified town- 
ship of Kingston, Pa., 1769-1929. Pub. 
by school distr. of borough of Kingston 
for use in schools. 580 p., illus. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Print. by Smith-Bennett corp., 
1930. 30-32922 

Childe, Vere G. Bronze age. 258 p., illus. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 

30-32920 

Clifford, James L. Experiments in atomic 
science for amateur. 119 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930. 30-32559 

Cox, Trenchard. Natl. gallery: guide. 267 
p., illus. Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 

30-32807 

Ducker, W. H. Selling Journeys plan; sales 

manual for representatives of Journeys 

through bookland. 363 p. Chicago, Bel- 

lows-Reeve co., 1930. 30-38112 


Eldridge, Frank R. Advertising and si 


abroad. 202 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & 
brothers, 1930. 30-32836 | 
Fisk univ., Nashville. Gen. alumni assn. | 
Alumni directory of living graduates, Fisk 
univ., 1930. 184 p., illus. Nashville,| 
Tenn., Fisk univ. press, 1930. 30-32825 | 
Fitzpatrick, Loretta M. Home room of junior | 
high school, by ... and Fannie W. Brown, | 
ed. by Calvin O. Davis. 100 p., illus. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., G..Wahr, 1930, 30-32822 
Flexner, Abraham, 1866. Universities, Amer- | 
ican, English, German. 381 %p., illus. N. 
Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 30-32829 
Foote, Henry W. Robt. Feke, colonial por- 
trait painter. 223 p. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard univ. press, 1930. 30-32804 
Francis, Bernard. Woman’s mysterious in- 
fluence over man. By ... and S. Dana 
Hubbard, M. D. 132 p., illus. N. Y., 
Independent book corp., 1930. 30-32837 
Gardiner, Edward N. Athletics of ancient 
world. 246 p., illus. Oxford, Claréndon 
press, 1930. 30-32919 
Griggs, Ronald G., defendant. Trial of 
. ..; ed. by A, J..Buchanan. (Famous 
Australian trials.) 3821 p. Sydney, Law 
book co. of Australasia, 1930. 30-32810 
Hall, Wilmer L. Bibliography of Va. state 
documents: scope and methods. 14 p. 
Richmond, 1930. 30-32560 
Elements of practical | 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-33108 
Hemmant, Daniel G., ed. Companies act, 
1929, explanatory notes and references 
to decided cases. 9th ed. 712 p. Lond., 
Jordan & sons, 1930. 30-32809 


statistics. 324 p. 


paintings (14th and 15th centuries) in 
collection of .... by Elizabeth Du Gue 
Trapier; illus. (Hispanic notes & mon- 
agrophs. Catalogue serics.) 256 p. N. 
Y., Prtd. by order of trustees, 1930. 
30-32808 
Hoyne, Thos. T. Wall street remodeling 
world. 398 p. Chicago, Economic feature 
service, 1930. 30-32834 
Hyer, Helen von K. Stories by seasons; 
illus 180 p. Boston, Marshall Jones co., 
1930. 30-32557 
Kidd, Capt. Wm., defendant. Trial of .. .; 
ed. by Graham Brooks. (Notable Brit- 
ish trials). 223 p. Edinburgh, W. Hodge 
& co., 1930. 30-32811 
Survey of natl. 
156 p. Milwaukee, 
4 30-32556 
Interest rates and stock 
- and Chas. O. Hardy. 
2d ed., rev. 221 p. Wash., D. C., Brook- 
ings institution, 1930. 30-33109 
Parish, Chester. Advertising real estate. 
380 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 
30-32835 
Pasvolsky, Leo. Bulgaria’s economic posi- 
tion. 409 p. Wash., D. C., Brookings in- 
stitution, 1930. 30-33110 
Polo, Marco. Travels of ... (Ventian) ed. 
by Manuel Komroff, illus. Kublai Khan 
ed. 370 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 
30-32916 





trends in biology. 
Bruce pub., 1930 
Owens, Richard N. 
speculation, by .. 





15, 1931. Passed S. Jan, 26. Approved Jan. 31. 
| H. R. 12121. For survey of Salmon R., 
| Alaska, with view to prevention and control 

of its floods. Passed H. Je. 16, 1930. Reptd. 
| to S. Dee. 11. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931, Ap- 
| proved Jan, 31. 
| Forestry 


|Changes in Status: 
| H. R. 10782. To facilitate and simplify | 
| work of Forest Service. Passed H. Je. 24, 
| 1930. Reptd. to 8. Jly. 1, 1930. Passed S. 
| Jan. 26, 1931. Approved Jan. 31. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 9326. To carry into effect provisions 
}of connection between U. S. and Great Brit- 
| ain to regulate level of Lake of the Woods. | 
| Reptd. to H. Je. 21, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 2, | 
1 1931. 

Highways 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5314. To amend Fedl. Highway Aect.| 
| Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. | 
| Reptd. to H. Jan, 31, | 
indians | 
| Changes in Status: 
| H. R. 11443. For Indian village at Elko, 
| Nev. Passed H. Je. 12, 1930. Reptd. to 8. 

Dec. 18. Passed 8. Jan. 26, 1931. Approved 
Jan, 31. 

H. R. 13132. For use of Osage funds for! 
{attys.” fees and expenses of litigation. 
| Reptd. to H. Dec. 17. Passed H. Jan. 19, 
| 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 

Labor 


| Changes in Status: 

; H. R. 16619. Rate of wages for laborers | 

and mechanics employed on public buildings 

of U. S. and Distr. of Col. Reptd. to H, | 

Jan, 31, 1931. | 
Monuments: Statues 

| Changes in Status: 

H. R. 5271. Authorizing Secy. of Interior | 
| to acquire land and erect monument at site | 
near Crookston, Minn., to commemorate 
signing of treaty on Oct. 2, 1863, between 
U. S. and Chippewa Indians. Passed H. Je. 
2, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed 
, S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 

National Defense 
Bille Introduced: 

H. R. 16775. Brand, Ga. to authorize 
institutions maintaining senior units of R. 
O. T. C. to hold senior or junior div. camps 
without cost to U. S.; Military Affairs. 
‘Changes in Status: 

H. R. 18160. Secy. of Navy to deliver to 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., silver 
service presented to U. S. for cruiser “Gal- 
veston.” Reptd, to H. Dec. 16. Passed H. 
Jan, 19, 1931. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 31. 

H. R. 4501. To authorize funds for con- 
struction of building at Fort Sam Houston. 
Reptd. to H. Je. 14, 1980. Passed H. Jan. 5. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 
26. Approved Jan. 31. 
| H. R. 618. For study, ete., of Battlefield 
of Chalmette, La. Passed H. Mar. 4, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Dec. 15. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1981. 
Approved Jan, 31. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 
| Bille Introduced: 
' H. R. 16776. Kvale. Commemoration of 
Battle of Bireh Coulee, Minn.; Military Af- 


fairs. 
Parks 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5248. To extend boundaries of Wind 
Cave National Park, 8. Dak. Reptd. to S. 
Jan. 31, 1931. 

H. R. 12404. To amend Act of Apr. 9, 
1924, for national park approaches. Reptd. 
to H. Je. 21, 1930. Passed ht Jan, 14, Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 24, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Ap- 
| proved Jan. 31. 

. R. 15008. To extend boundaries of 
sunt Rainier National Park, Wash. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 10. Passed I". Jan. 14, 1931. Reptd. 


} 





| fenses, 


Power, Effie L. Library service for chil- 
dren. (library curriculum studies pre- 
pared under direction of W. W. Charters.) 
320 p. Chicago, American library assn., 
1930. 30-32561 

Rollins, Montgomery. Stocks and their 

market-places. Rev., 1930, by Chas. H. 

Gushee, 5th ed. 271 p. Boston, Financial 

pub. co., 1930. 30-32833 

ussell Sage foundation, N. Y. Library. 

American foundations for social welfare. 

Rey. ed., 1930. 56 p. N. Y., Russell Sage 

foundation, 1930. 31-26074 
. . . Cost of medical care. (Bull. no. 

103. Oct., 1930.) 4 p. Russell 

Sage foundation, 1930. 30-32564 

Rutherford, Vickerman H. War or peace? 
England and America. 96 p. Lond., Wil- | 
liams & Norgate, 1930. 30-32841 | 

Sadler, Sir Micheel E. Outlook | 
ondary educ. (Julius and Rosa Sachs 
endowment fund lectures.) 56 p. N. Y., 
Teachers col., Columbia univ., 1930. 

30-32826 

Simpson, Herbert D. Tax racket and tex 
reform in Chicago. 287 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Inst. for economic research, North- 
western univ., 1930. 30-33111 


R 


» Be 





in sec- 


lect increased charge for return receipts for 
domestic registered and insured mail. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 1, 1930. Passed H. Dec. 10. Reptd. 
to S. Dec. 18. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. Ap- 
proved Jan. 31. 

H. R. 8806. To authorize P. M. G. to fine 
steamship and aircraft carriers transport- 
ing mails beyond borders of U. S. for un- 
reasonable and unnecessary delays. Passed 
H. May 5, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 24, 1931. 
Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan, 31, 


Rivers and Harbors 


Changes in Status: 

H. J. Res. 441. To amend act authorizing 
public works on rivers and harbors, of Jly. 
3, 1930, to build locks and dams on Monon- 
gahela. Reptd. to H. Dec. 18. Passed H. Jan. 
5, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 6. Passed S. Jan. 
26. Approved Jan. 31. 


Veterans 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14266. To lend certain Army camp- 
ing equipment for encampment of United 
Confederate Veterans, Montgomery, Ala., Je. 
1931. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H. Dec. 
15, Reptd, to S. Jan. 16, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 
26, Agpreves Jan. 31. 

H. R. 14573. For attendance of Army Band 
at Confederate veterans’ reunion at Mont- 
gomery. Ala. Reptd. to H. Jan. 9, 1931. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23. Passed S. Jan. 26. Approved Jan. 31. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Army Extension Courses—-Special Text No. 
21, Military Law—Law of Military Of- 

War Dept. Price, 10 cents. 

| U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 7. 
No. 2, Feb., 1981. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. (25-26672) 

Bull. of Pan American Union, Jan., 1931. 

ubseription price, $2.50 a year. (8-30967) 

Experiment Station Recoré—Vol, 63, No. 9, 
Dec., 1980, Abstract Number. Off. of 
Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 





to 8S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed' S. Jan. 26. 
Approved Jan. 31. 
Postal Service 
| Changes in Status: 
H. R. 8649. To authorize P, M. G, to col- 





culture. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
(Agr. 9-832) 

Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
Bur. of Animal Industry, Dec., 1930. U. 
8. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 26 cents a year. (Agr. 7-1658) 
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f Bills in 


~ STATE LEGISLATURES 


Banking: Finance 
S. 8 See Taxation. 

. §. 9 Haldiman. Expediting and 
simplifying collection and payment by banks 
of checks and other instruments for pay- 
ment of money, 

Ariz. H. 69. Van Petten. Reducing 
legal rate of interest to 8 per cent. 

rk. S. 120, Purkins. roviding that 
State Banking Commissioner be appointed 
from list of five names to be submitted 
by Arkansas Bankers Association; Banks 
and Banking. 

Ark. S. 121, Purkins. Regulating liabil- 
ity of stockholders in banks; Banks and 
Banking. 

Ark, S. 122. Purkins. To forbid holding 
companies from acquiring bank stock; 
Banks and Banking. 

Calif. S. 541. Cassidy. Relating to 
publishing of statements of condition by 
banks operating branch offices; Banking. 

Calif. S. 559. Williams. To revise the 
Corporate Securities Act; Governmental 
Efficiency. 

Calif. S. 562. Jones. 
vestment trusts; Judiciary. e 

Calif. A. 965. Clowdsley. To define 
| personal property brokers and _ regulate 
|their charges and business; Judiciary. 

Calif. A. 1004, Feigenbaum. Relating 
| to the issue of shares of stock to em- 
| ployes; Judiciary. 

Calif. A. 1022. See Taxation. 

Calif. A. 1047. Williamson. To define 
| liability of stockholders im California State 
| banks; Banking. 

Conn. H. 59. Providing rate of interest 
not to exceed 24 per cent on small loans; 
Banks. 

Iowa. H. 78. Rigby. To require relisting 
with State Board of Assessment and Review 
all sales and transfers of securities and 
credits; Taxation. 

Kans. S. 108. Providing for the exer- 
cise of fiduciary powers by State tanks hav- 
ing capital of $100,000 or more; Banks 
and Banking. , 

Kens. H. 


To regulate in- 


191. Townsend. Pertaining 


}to annual reports of foreign corporations 


doing business in Kansas and engaging 
in the retail merchandising business; State 
Affairs. 

Minn. H. 251. Anderson et al. 
ing smal] lean companies. 

Nebr. S. 79. Van Kirk. 
of public accountants. 

N. J. S. 93. Pierson. Limits State 
bank deposits to not to excecd 50 per 
cent of capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of bank or in excess of 10 per 
cent of amount due to their depositors; 


Judiciary. 

N. Y. S. 165. Thompson. To permit 
savings bank investment in water district 
obligations; Banks. 

A. 256. O'Brien. Thrift and sav- 
accounts of commercial banks and 
trust companies to be invested in securities 
legal for savings banks; Banks. 

N. Y. A. 8381. Cornaire. Relative to 
public practice of accountancy and issu- 
ance of licenses therefor; Ways and Means, 

Okla. H. 130. Wyatt. Relating to pro- 
hibiting banks or trust companies acting 
as guardian of administration or executor 
of estate of deceased or incompetent. 

R H. 608. Lewis. Establishes a gen- 
eral sinking fund for all State bonds. 

Tenn. S. 323. Berry. To give prefer- 
ence to checks and similar instruments 
against insolvent banks. 

Tenn. S. 364, See Taxation. 

Tex. S. 108. Thomason. For license 
and regulation of small loan companies; 
Banks. 


Regulat- 


For licensing 


nN. 


Education 
S. 1. Scott. Providing free text- 
books. 


Minn. H. 207. Brophey. Provides that 
school boards of cities of the first class 
may provide for compulsory education up 
to age 18, rather than 16 as now; Cities 
of the First Class. 

Nebr. S. 82. Johnson. Making it un- 
lawful for any person to smoke tobacco 
in any form in buildings or dormitories of 
the State universities, State normal schools 
or public schools. 

- Mex. H. 31. Lamb. 
textbooks; Education. 

Ohio. H. 136. Hall. To provide that 
any teacher over 70 years old may retire, 
receiving minimum of $25 per month from 
teachers’ retirement fund, after at least 
25 years service. 

N. Y. A. 216. Coughlin. 
of flying schools; Education. 

Insurance 

Ark. H. 123. Cannon. To require in- 
surance companies to invest part of re- 
serves in Arkansas securities; Insurance. 

Ark. H. 125. Ewell, Coffelt. To require 
insurance companies to invest 75 per cent 
of net income received in State in Arkansas 
securities; Insurance. 

Ark. H. 126. Wilson. To tax cash sur- 
render value of life insurance policies; 
Insurance. 

Kans. S. B. 21. Scott. Relative to com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance, spec- 
ifying who are required to obtain such 
insurance and putting control of such in- 
surance in hands of superintendent of in- 
surance; Insurance. 

Me. 123. 


Kans. 


Providing free 


For licensing 


Burkett. Relative to 


life. insurance polieies, prescribing regula- 
tions for extended term insurance and per- 
mitting use of American men ultimate ta- 
ble of mortality; Mercantile Affairs and 
Insurance. 

Mass. H. 490. Sawyer. To establish 
a system of unemployment insurance and 
to incorporate an employers’ mutual un- 
employment insurance company; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 695. Burgess. To, amend the 
law relative to sale of stock b> insurance 
agents and brokers; Insurance. 

Mass, H. 696, See Veterans. 

Mass. H. 697. Carroll. To provide for 
an investigetion as to advisability of creat- 
ing an industrial insurance fund against 
unemployment for men or women aged 50 
or over; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 698. Carroll. To permit three 
or more contiguous cities or towns to form 
a municipal fire insurance federation to 
insure publie buildings and property; In- 
surance, 

Mass. H. 699. Tuttle. To amend the 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
law; Insurance. 

N. Y. ,8. 214. 
municipal self 


Hickey. To provide for a 
insurance of property; 
Cities. 
H. B. 865. 


Oreg. Bronaugh et al. To 
amend section 46-1605, Oregon Code, 1930, 
relative to fire insurance rating bureaus. 

Oreg. H. B. 87. Bronaugh et al. To 
define accident and health insurance, reg- 
ulating policies and companies issuing 
same. 

Pa. H. F. 32. Baldrige. To repeal the 
act imposing a tax on marine insurance 
underwriting profits; Ways and Means. 

Pa. H. F. 34. Hoopes. To provide a 
State unemployment indemnity fund for 
payment of benefits to certain unemployed 
persons during periods of unemployment; 
Pensions and Gratuities. 

Tenn. S. B. 374. To provide privilege 
tax on insurance companies of 2 per cent 
of gross premium receipts. 


Labor and Industry 


Mass. H. 490. See Insurance. 

Mass. H. 697. See Insurance. 

N. Y. S. 161. McNaboc. To provide Anti- 
monopoly Law shall not apply to labor 
of human beings and right of workmen to 
combine-in unions; General Laws. 

N. Y. A. 190. Alterman. To provide 
that Antimonopoly Law shall not prohibit 
right of working men to combine nor pre- 
vent collective bargaining, or strikes; Judi- 
ciary. 

N. Y. A. 253. Kahan. To create mini- 
mum wage board for determining living 
wages for women and minors; Labor. 

N. Y. . 239, Fitzgerald. Similar to 
A. 190; Judiciary. 

N.Y. A. ve, 
Labor. 


. 283. 
ciary. 


N. Y. A. 284. Story. To*provide no in- 
junction shall be granted in industrial dis- 
putes until after notice and hearings; Codes, 

N. Y. A, 345. Mandelbaum. Similar to 
A. 273; Labor. 

Pa. H. F. 34. See Insurance. 

Tenn. H. B. 430. Haston. To regulate 
Spretion of liens under Mechanics’ Lien 

w. 

Tex. H. 184. Bradley, Anderson. To 
provide that Labor Commissioner may 
prosecute claims for collection of wages 
of workers; Labor. 


Motor Vehicles 


Ark. H. 109. Dudley. To require all 
motor vehicles to comé to complete stop 
on approaching school buses receiving or 
discharging passengers; Education. 

Kans. S. B. 4. Gray. To provide for 
registration of motor vehicles transferring 
duties of State Vehicle Commissioner to of- 
fice of Secretary of State, and imposing 
certain duties and obligations upon owners 
and operators. 

Kans. S. B. 17. Gray. To provide for 
licensing of drivers and defining liability 
of certain persons for negligent operation 
s motor vehicles; Federal and State Af- 
airs. 

Kans. S. B. 91. Gehring. To restrict the 
use of roads and highways by motor vehi- 
cles, trailers and other vehicles; Highways. 

Mass. H. 691. Melley. To amend the 
law regulating length and width of com- 
mercial motor vehicles; Highways and Mo- 
tor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 692. Prendergast. To author- 
ize Registrar of Motor Vehicles to regu- 
late hours of labor of motor truck opera- 
tors; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

N. Y. A. Int. 572. Turner. To pro- 
vide that vehicle drivers shall not under- 
take or pass school buses while taking 
on or discharging passengers; Internal 
Affairs. 

N. C. S. 85. Bennett. Relative to li- 
censing of motor vehicle operators. 

Oreg. S. B. 70. Booth: To require 
county clerks to forward to Secretary of 
State notices of .all liens for labor skill 
or materials filed with them upon motor 
vehicles. 


Calif. 
Calif. 
Ga. 

Kans. 


. 


Similar 


Similar to A. 190; Judi- 


E Schwartzwald. 
to “A. 253; 
N.Y. A 


Public Utilities 
A. 1087. See Taxation. 
A. 1188. See Taxation. 
H, 48. See Taxation. 
S. 18. See Taxation. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Export Market for Machinery 
Includes Nearly All Countries 


Federal Agency Has Contact With Over 1,000 Men in 


Assisting American Manufacturers 


Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 


The present series deals with 


By W. H. Rastall 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 


| 
N ORDER that machinery manufac- 
| turers might be able to take advan- 
tage of the representatives of the 
State and Commer¢e Departments in 


foreign countries, the Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division has been established 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and is in a position to assist 

; these manufacturers by’ gathering in- 
formation from any and all foreign 
countries that deal specifically with 
the various problems affecting the ex- 
port of machinery. 

These exports have developed to a 
huge total and until very recently 
were little short of a million dollars a 
working day—a truly huge volume of 
equipment of great variety shipped to 

ractically every foreign country. The 

ivision has aimed to develop a staff 
with a very substantial export experi- 
ence—men who have sold industrial 
machinery in distanct countries in an 
important way, and for an important 
length of time and are. consequently 
qualified to cooperate with American 
machinery manufacturers in the solu- 
tion of any export problem whatever. 
Also, as the Department has contact 
with over a thousand men. in practi- 
cally all of the important cities abroad, 
the Division has facilities for reaching 
every market directly for the solution. 
of any problem whatsoever. 


In the neat of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,’ 
issue of Feb. 4, J. W. Furness, Chief, Minerals Division, Bureau of 


Domestic Commerce, Department of 


USvaLty industrial machinery is 
marketed abroad through dealers 
established in these various distant 
markets, and for several years an ef- 
fort has been made to collect informa- 
tion regarding the qualifications and 
limitations of the dealers that are 
available in any particular market, 
thus developing the . material best 
suited to assist the American machin- 
ery manufacturers in developing the 
sales organization best suited to the 
distribution of his products, Similarly, 
the Division is in a position to take up 
problems.. of advertising, packing, 
credits, and what not. 
This has also placed the Division in 
a position from which it is able to 
study world industrial development and 
its significance. In the United States 
industries absorb about $23 worth of 
machinery per capita per year, in Eng- 
land the corresponding figures approxi- 
mate $10, in Germany $9, in India 17 
cents, and in China 5 cents—figures of 
astounding significance and which go 
further to describe concisely the conse- 
quences which result in the differing 
standards of living enjoyed in these 
several countries. Recently the Divi- 
sion has been publishing material on 
this general subject and which un- 
doubtedly should interest a much wider 
community than machinery manufac- 
turers themselves. 


’ to appear in the 


’ oreign and 
Commerce, will discuss the Division's 


service to the minerals and metals industries. 
(Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation) 


H. 202. See Taxation. 

H, 208. See Taxation. % 
H, 622. See Taxation. 

H, 118. See Taxation. 

H. 161. See Taxation. 

H. Res. 17. See Taxation. 


Social Welfare 


Ark. H. 107. Perry. To provide State 
pension for blind; Charities. 

Kans. S. B. 20, Scott. To provide for 
payment of relief to blind; Judiciary. 

ans. S, B. 48. Scott. Relative to se- 
curity against old age want, providing for 

ayment thereof from the cigarette tax 
und; Judiciary. 

Kans. S. B. 80. To create a temporary 
commission to inquire into and report con- 
cerning the charitable, correctional and 
penal problems and institutions of the 
State; Ways and Means. 

Kans. S, B. 81. Lindsley. Relative to 
the care of crippled children creating a 
crippled children’s commission; Assessment 
and Taxation. 

Mass. H. 511. Sawyer. To amend the 
law relative to adequate assistance to cer- 
tain aged persons; Pensions. 

A A. 352, Post. To abolish motion 
picture censorship division in education de- 
partment; Ways and Means. 

Ohio. H. B. 126. Goodwin. To provide 
for elimination of censorship of newsreels. 

Ohio. §S. J. R. 13. Gillen. To appoint 
legislative committee to confer with Gov- 
ernor regarding relief in drought-stricken 
areas and for unemplyoment. 

Ohio. S. B. 73. Ackerman, 
a State boxing board. 

Ohio. S. B. 68. Marshall. To authorize 
issuance of -bonds for poor relief. 

Oreg. H.J.M. 4. Snell. To memorialize 
Congress to authorize Federal Farm Board 
to have stored wheat ground into flour and 
distributed gratuitously to drought victims. 

Pa. H 3. Musmanno. To provide a 
local referendum on sports and amuse- 
ments on Sunday; Law and Order. 

Pa. F. 9. Perry. Similar to H. F. 

; Law and Order. 

Pa. H. F. 45. Dunn. To appropriate’ 
$4,000,000 for relief of unemployed; Appro-: 
priations. 


Kans. 
Kans. 


To create 


Taxation 


Ala. S. 35. Duncan. 
chain stores; Finance and Tax. 

Ariz. . Haldiman. Providing tax 
on real estate and shares of stock of banks 
and building and loan associations. 

Ariz. S. 17. Pomeroy et al, Proposing 
State income tax. 

Ariz. S. 18. Pomeroy et al. 
intangible tax. 

Ariz. S. 23. Farmer. Relating to lia- 
bility of property for taxes. 

H. 57. Lines. Amending License 


Imposing tax on 


Proposing 


Surber. License tax on 
contractors. 


Ariz. H. 66. 
tax 
S. 113. 


Lines. Imposing tobacco 
Ark. 
bacco tax; Rev. 
Ark. 124. Counts. Imposing tax 
on chain stores; Rev. and Tax. 
Ark. H. 98. Cardwell et al. Additional 
tobacco tax; Rev. and Tax. 
Additional to- 


Stewart. Additional to- 


and Tax. 


Ark. H. 99. Kitchens. 
bacco tax; Budget. 

Ark. H. 118. Cannon. Levying a tax 
on bottled drinks; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. S. 443. Ingels. Amending Gaso- 
line Tax Law; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. S. 457. Wagy. Amending sec. 
77 of Motor Vehicle Act relating to addi- 
tional weight fee; Motor Vehicles. 

— . 546. Breed. Same subject as 


Calif. S. 49. Breed. Amending Gasoline 
Tax Law; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. S. Cons. Am. 15. Crittenden. Lim. 
itation on real property taxes; Cons, Am. 

Calif. A. 826. Bonelli. Changing dis- 
tribution of gasoline tax proceeds; Oil 
Industries. 

Calif. A. 872, Reid. 
A. 826. 

Calif. A. 885. Badham. Imposing tax 
on ehain stores; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. A. 946. Levey. Amending sec. 
77, Motor Vehicle Act, relating to regis- 
tration fees; Motor Vehicles. 

Calif. A. 972. Jewett. Amending Gaso- 
line Tax Law; Oil Industries. 

Calif. A. 983. Jones. Imposing personal 
income tax; Rev, and Tax. 

Calif. A. 1022, Feigenbaum. Amendiggz 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax ; 
Rev. and Tax. 

Calif. A. 1087. Cronin. Adding section 
483 to Penal Code, relating to taxation of 
transportation companies; Rev. and Tax. 

Calif, A. 1188. Hornblower. Amending 
law relating to taxes upon motor vehicles; 
Rev. and Tax. 

Conn. S. 65. Goldstein. Exempting 
from taxation dwelling houses constructed 
during 1931 and 1932; Finance. 

Conn. H. 135. Coe. Providing for com- 
pensation to towns for tax losses on prop- 
erty owned by State; Finance. 

Del. H. 47. Clark. Imposing cigarette 
tax; Rev. and Tax. 

Ga. H. 48. Pilcher et al. Excise tax 
on motor carriers; Ways and Means. 

Kans. S. 18. Warren. Imposing license 
fee upon public utilities; Public Utilities. 

Kans. S. 100. Warren. Amending Gaso- 
line Tax Law; Fed. and State Affairs. 

Kans. H. 167. Miller. Amending Gaso- 
line Tax Law; Roads and High. 

Kans. H. 202. Jetmore. Gross receipts 
tax on motor carriers; Roads and Highways, 

Kans. H. 203. Jetmore. Gross receipts 
tax on freight trucks; Roads and Highways. 

Minn. H. 208. Provides license tax on 
chain stores; Commerce, Manufacture and 
Retail Trade. 

Nebr. H. R. 188. Tax of 15 cents per 
pound on imitation butter. 

N. Mex. H. 17. Creaser. Exempting 
gasoline not used on public highways; 
Public Affairs. 


Trade and Commerce 


Mass. S. 170. Twohig. To prohibit 
transportation of gasoline over public ways 
in any container with a capacity of over 
50 gallons; Public Safety. 

Mass. H. 1103. Barber. To regulate 
size of tanks used for storage of gasoline 
and other petroleum products; Public 
Safety. 

Mass. S. 268. To prohibit use of trailers 
in carrying oil and gasoline; Public Safety. 

N. Y. A. 254. Livingston. To create a 
division of commerce in the executive ,. 

To regulate 


Same subject as 


partment; Ways and Means. . 
Tenn. B. 429, 
dry cleaning plants. 


Payne. 


Veterans 


Kans. H. B. 168, Committee on Sol- 
diers’ Compensation. Relating to compen- 
sation for veterans of World War, prescrib- 
ing court procedure on disallowances of 
claims; Committee of the Whole. 

Kans. H. B. 178. Committee of Soldiers® 
Compensation. To extend time for pres- 
entation of claims to State Compensation 
Board. 

Mass. H. 696. O’Kane. To exempt war 
veterans from payment of fee required for 
insurance agents’, brokers’ or adjusters’ 
licenses; Insurance. 

Ohio. S. J. R. 11. Ackerman. To me- 
morialize Congress to pass legislation per- 
mitting war veterans to realize present 
accrued cash value of adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Mass. H. 709. Snow. Relative to in 
vestigations and procedure by members o 
Industrial Accident Board; Labor and In- 


re 

_ N.Y, A. 211. Cohen, To increase max- 
imum compensation for any disability te 
$30 a week; bor. 

N. Y. A. Int. 451. Gimbrone. To ex- 
tend occupational disease provisions; Labor 
and Industry. 

N. Y. A. Int. 452, Gimbrow. To re- 
peal subdivision 6A, section 15, Worke 
men’s Compensation Law, relating to ree 
classifying disabilities; Labor and rey 

N . Int. 468. Neustein. elative 
to counsel fees in workmen’s compensation 
cases; Labor and Industry. 

N. Y. A. Int. 492. Theodore. To permit 
injured employes to obtain medical treat- 
ment and service at expense of employers; 
Labor and Industry. 

N. Y. A. Int, 498. Theodore, To allow 
compensation from date of disability; Labor 
and Industry. 

Tex. §S. 101. Beck. To, permit com- 
ensation insurance for State employes; 

ublic Health. 

Tex. 171. Johnson of Dimmiti™et 
al. To provide workmen’s compensation in- 
surance by State for State employes; 
Labor. 4 
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* Shorter Credit for Crop Production 


» 


AutHorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Heretn, Being 
PusuisHep WitHout Comment BY THe Untirep States DAILY 


Predicted, With Increased | 


Department of Agriculture Declares, How- 
ever, That Funds for Marketing This Year 
Probably Will Be Ample 


The Department of Agriculture in itsbanks serves as an approximate measure 


annual outlook report just made public 
predicts a substantial decrease in credit 
for production of crops in 1931. (A 
summary of the report was published 


in the issue of Feb, 2). The section of 
the report dealing with the credit out- 
look follows in full text: 

The supply of production credit avail- 
able during the crop season of 1931 will 
be considerably less, in most sections, 
than in 1930 or in other recent years. 
Despite probable efforts to produce crops 
with a minimum cash outlay in 1931, the 
need for credit in many sections will be 
materially increased. A portion of this 
increased need will be met through emer- 
gency advances from the seed loan fund 
which Congress has made available, and 
through further expansion in the activi- 
ties of agricultural credit corporations. 
The volume of farm mortgage credit is 
also likely to be restricted because of 
conservative policies of lending agen- 
ies. The supply of marketing credit is 
likely to be ample. 

Several factors will operate to curtail 
the ability of country banks to make ad- 
vances during the 1931 crop production 
season. Most country banks entered 1951 
with a smaller volume of deposits than 
they had a year earlier, and also with 
less adequate secondary reserve consist- 
ing of commercial paper, bankers’ bal- 
ances, and investments. The carry-over 
of 1930 loans into 1931 will be materially 
larger, on the average, than the volume 
of unpaid loans carried over from 1929 
into 1930. In many areas, banks have 
been unable fully to liquidate the borrow- 
ings from correspondent and Federal Re- 
serve banks. Bank failures in many sec- 
tions, and particularly in the Southern 
States, have further accentuated the 
shortage of available funds. 

The movement of deposits in country 


General Farm Price 


Index Is Said to Be 
Lowest Since 1912 


Sharp Declines for Poultry 
And Dairy Products and 
Grain and Cotton Report- 
ed by Federal Agency 


Sustaining comparatively large declines 
in the poultry and dairy industries, the 
general farm price index declined three 
points further from Dec. 15, 1930 to Jan. 
15, 1931, according to a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture just issued, 
and the index is now at its lowest level 
since January, 1912. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The index of the general level of prices 
paid to producers for farm products 
declined three points from Dec. 15, 1930, 
to Jan. 15, 1931. At 94 per cent of the 
prewar level the index on Jan. 15 was 40 
points lower than a year ago, and at the 
lowest level since January, 1912, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Small advances in farm prices of po- 
tatoes, apples, cattle, calves, sheep, 
lambs, horses, and chickens failed to off- 
set sharp declines in prices of dairy and 
poultry products and the continued 
slump in prices of grains and cotton 
from Dec. 15, to Jan. 15. 

Various Indexes 

The Jan. 15 group index of farm prices 
of poultry and poultry products was 
down 17 points from a month earlier; 
prices of dairy products were down 10 
points; grain prices, three points; and 
cotton and cottonseed, one point. The in- 
dexes for meat animals, fruit, and vege- 
tables showed no change in the month. 

Declines in the Jan. 15 group indexes 
of farm prices as compared with a year 

ago were as follows: Poultry and poultry 
products, 68 points; fruits and vege- 
tables, 59 points; cotton and cottonseed, 
56 points; grains, 41 points; meat ani- 
mals, 34 points; and dairy products, 28 
points. 

Larger market supplies of live hogs, 
an increase in storage holdings of pork 
and lard, and a continued light export 
movement of pork products resulted in a 
further decline in the farm price of hogs. 
At $7.25 per hundredweight on Jan. 15, 
the farm price was approximately 2.5 
per cent lower than a month earlier and 
18 per cent less than a year ago. 

Hog prices declined relatively less 
han corn prices from Deaf15 to Jan. 15. 

n consequence, the corn-hog ratio for 
the United States advanced from 11.5 

to 11.8 during this period, while the ra- 
tio for the North Central States rose 
from 12.4 to 12.8. 

Average Beef Price 


The United States average farm price 
of beef cattle was estimated at $6.41 per 
hundredweight on Jan. 15, or about 1 per 
cent higher than on Dec. 15 and 26 per 
cent lower than a year ago. The slight 
increase in the average price paid to pro- 
ducers since mid-December was accom- 
panies by a marked curtailment in mar- 

et supplies. ” 

Continued heavy butter production, 
comparatively large storage holdings, 
and a low level of demand resulted in a 
sharp decline in the farm prices of butter 
and butterfat from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. 
Butterfat prices dropped from 30.6 to 
26.2 cents per pound and on Jan, 15 were 
about 29 per cent below a year ago. The 
decline from Dee. 15 to Jan. 15 amounted 
to approximately 14 per cent in compari- 
son with a usual seasonal decline of 4 
per cent. The Jan. 15 farm price of but- 
ter was reported to be about 11 per cent 
lower than a month earlier and 22 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 

The United States average farm price 
of corn showed a decline of approxi- 
mony 5 per cent from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. 
The decline was general throughout the 
country, but ranged from 2 per cent in 
the South Central States to about 10 per 
cent in the far West. At 61,7 cents per 
bushel, the averaye price paid to pro- 
ducers w@s about 20 per cent lower than 
a year ago and at the lowest level since 
May, 1922. 

The farm price of wheat resumed its 
decline from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, and at 
59.1 cents per bushel in mid-January 

paveraged approximately 38.5 per cent 
lower than a month earlier and 45 per 
cent lower than a year ago. The decline 
‘was accompanied by heavy marketings of 
the Southern Hemisphere crop and a 
further decline in world market prices. 





of the changes taking place in the supply 
of loanable funds from this source, For 


country banks, located in places under 
15,000 population, net demand deposits of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System in 20 leading agricultural States 
(excluding California) showed a reduc- 
tion of 12 per cent in November, 1930, 
as compared with a year earlier. The 
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largest declines were registered in the 
cotton States, with a smaller decline in 
the Corn Belt and the Mountain States, 
and only a slight decrease in the North- 
eastern States. 

Advices from agricultural credit cor- 


porations and Federal intermediate credit | 


banks indicate an increased volume of 
credit from these sources will be utilized, 
This increase will result in part from the 
formation of new credit corporations and 
in part from enlarged operations of 
existing corporations. The discount rate 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks 
is now (Jan. 20) uniformly 4 per cent. 
The cost to the farmer for such credit 
obtained through agricultural credit cor- 
porations will include an addtional 2 or 
2% per cent, plus such fees as the indi- 
vidual corporation may require. In some 
cases horrowers will be required to pur- 
chase stock in the credit corporations. 
The ability of country merchants to 
extend credit to their customers will be 
adversely affected, in many sections, by 
an abnormally large carry-over of last 


year’s accounts, and by difficulties in ob- 
taining new loans from the local banks. 

Reduced income in 1980 prevented 
farmers from accumulating the usual 
seasonal cash reserves, and bank fail- 
ures, in many cases, have rendered un- 


available such reserves as had been ac- 
cumulated. A considerable number of 
farmers who normally finance themselves 
will need loans in 1931. In the drought 
area, moreover, outlays of feed will re- 
quire borrowing which ordinarily would 
not be necessary. Owing both to inade- 
quate security_and to limited supplies of 
credit an unusually large proportion of 
farmers will be unable to obtain credit 
from commercial sources. Available 
credit resources, however, will probably 
be conserved, as farmers are likely to 
roduce crops with a minimum cash out- 
ay. Supplies which farmers must pur- 
chase are somewhat lower in price as 
compared with a year ago. 

The unfavorable credit situation in the 
drought-stricken States will be mitigated 
by the emergency loans authorized under 


Heat 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


the Cream of the Crop —THEN —“IT’S 


the Seed Loan Act. Loans from. this, 
source are available only to those who 


are unable to obtain credit from commer- 
cial sources and the proceeds may be 
used for the purchase of seed, fertilizer, 
feed for work stock and/or gas and oil 
for tractors. Such loans will be made in 
some or all of the counties in 25 States, 
in the administrative discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The outlook for farm mortgage credit 
does not hold much promise of 1mprove- 
ment during 1931. Whereas ample funds 
are available for adequately secured 
loans in most localities, lending agencies 
fare extremely cautious in extending 
credit. The decline in land values and 
the poor income returns of 1930 are mak- 
ing it difficult for borrowers to obtain 
renewals upon favorable terms. A few 
of the insurance companies have with- 
drawn ‘from the farm morteege field.4 
| Most of the joint stock land banks are | 
temporarily inactive. or hrve greatly re- 
| stricted their operations. No appreciable 
change in interest rates is anticipated in 
view of the conditions above indicated. 








Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — that’s 
why the “TOASTING” process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE —made of the finest tobaccos — 


TOASTED” —an 


extra, 


secret heating process. Harsh irritants present in all raw 


tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants are 
sold to others. They are not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — 


against irritation — against cough 


| dance 
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The present rate charged by nine of the 
Federal land banks is 5% per cent, and 
at the New Orleans, Columbia, S. C., and 
Baltimore banks a rate of 6 per cent| 
is being maintained. 

The supply of credit for marketing the 
1931 crops seems likely to be ample. This 
type of credit is supplied from central | 
money markets, where there is an abun- 
of credit available and interest | 
rates are at the lowest level in any re- 
cent year. Interest rates (Jan. 17, 1931) 
on commercial paper are 2% to 8 per 
cent, compared with 4% to 5 per cent a 
year ago; acceptance rates are 1% per 
cent, compared with 4 per cent, and the 
call rate is 112 per cent, contrasted with 
4% per cent. Contributing to this ease 


in central money market rates, there has | 
been, during the past year, an increase | 


of $148.000.000 in the United States se- 


curity holdings of the Federal reserve | 


banks, and an increase of $347,000,000 in 
the stock of monetary gold., These 
changes are offset, in part, by an in- 
crease of $41,000,000 of currency in cir- 
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tained from the above-mentioned sources — 
has enabled member banks to fr 
their borrowings $203,000,000, es :s 
the same time, to increase their le: re- 
serves, these changes having 
primarily in commereial centers. 
Whereas, an ample supply of market- 
ing credit may be anticipated, it is prob- 
able that interest rates will be slightl 
higher than those existing at present, ae 
though still at favorable Swale compared 
with recent years. Business activity in 
the latter half of 1931 is likely to be 
somewhat higher than the present de- 
pressed levels and will probably require 
some increase in the volume of currency 
as compared with the present time. Some 
reduction in the security holdings of the 
Federal reserve banks may also take 
place, as they are now at about the high- 
est level on record, In addition, it is 
possible that our stock of monetary gold 
will be reduced during the coming year 
as a result of gold exports. Each of 
these developments will tend toward 
somewhat higher interest rates for the 


x 





culation. The net addition of funds ob- 


latter part of 1931. 


~ 


S 


The advice of your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of doors, 
in the open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of exer- 


cisein the 


mellow sunshine, 


and have a periodic check- 
up on-the health of your 


body. 


ay, 
SF 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


TUNE IN—The 
Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every 
Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evee 
ning over N.B.C, 
networks. 
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Based on Change 


: issippi River Bed Decided 


_ Alteeation in Stream’s Course Held by 


Supreme Court Not to Create New 


Line Betw 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Ve 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 8, Original. 3 
On exceptions to report of special mas- 


ter. ; 
Submitted on ¢kceptions by H. H. 
CREEKMORE, RUFUS CREEKMORE, E. C. 
Suarp and Rusu H. Knox for defend- | 
ant in support of exceptions; and by 
Percy SAINT, Attorney General of 
Louisiana; GERARD BRANDON, JOHN 
DALE and Ropert ASH for complain- 
ant in oppositign thereto. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Wr. 


Feb. 2, 1931. 

Justice RoperTs delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
The bill seeks a decree locating and | 
establishing a portion of the boundary 
line of Louisiana and Mississippi be- 
tween Willow Point and adjacent prem- 
jses in the former and lands in Town- 
ship 9 North, Range 8 West, in the lat- 
ter State, where the Mississippi River 
forms what is known as Albemarle Bend. 
In 1823 the thread of the navigable 
channel of the river was the true bound- 
ary line, and is correctly located by sur- 
veys made by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission in 1823 and 1824. At that time 
the territory now in dispute was within 
Mississippi and consisted of an island | 
(then known as Tullos Island, which lay 
to the east of the thread of the river 
and was separated from the Mississippi 
mainland by a chute) and certain _por- 
tions of the mainland east thereof. Prior | 
to 1882 the island was renamed “Island | 

No. 98.” 
The complainant asserts: 


, 1912-13, and the filling of the former 
| channel. 


‘the correctness of findings 1 and 3 as to 
|the physical changes which actually took 
| place, and finding 5 as to the exerise of 


|of the Mississippi River, the proofs may 
| conveniently be divided. into two parts— 


| to 1882, and those which have to do with 


een States 


as the current flowed in the easterly 
channel as it was prior to the avulsion, 
became Louisiana territory. 

4. That the avulsion of 1912-13 did not 
change the boundary line. 

5. That Mississippi did not by posses- 
sion orgexercise of sovereignty or do- 
minion acquire right or title to the dis- 
puted territory; and as a consequence of 
the foregoing. 

6. That the present true boundary line 
is the middle of the navigable channel 
prior’ to: the avulsion of 1912-13, as that 
channel was n the current ceased to 
flow therein by reason of the formation 
of the new channel by the avulsion of 


There is no challenge of findings 2 and 
4. The whole controversy revolves about 


dominion by the respondent. 


Changes in River 
Location Considered 


I. With respect to the physical changes 
which have taken place in the location 


those which apply to the period prior} 


that between 1882 and 1912. 

It was impossible to procure much or} 
very persuasive oral evidence as to condi- | 
tions prior to 1882. The master had be- 
fore him. however, the charts of the Mié- 
sissippi River Commission of 1823-24 and 
of 1882, and plats from surveys made 
in 1866 and 1870.. By comparing these 





That between 1923 and 1913 erosions | 
occurred which ate away all of Tullos) 
Island and large portions of the Missis- | 
sippi shore; 

That accretions attached to the Louis- | 
jana shore; 

That the river, and consequently the 
interstate boundary line, gradually and| 
imperceptibly. moved eastwardly and| 
northwardly a distance of five or six) 
miles; 

That the accretions to the Louisiana | 
shore became the territory of com-}| 
plainant; : | 

That in 1912-1913 the river suddenly 
changed its course, cut across the bar} 
formed by the said accretions on the| 
Lovisicra side, and by avulsion formed | 
a nev channel to the west, severing 
fro the Louisiana shore a large por-| 
tion of the accretion theretofore formed; 

That as the last change was by avul- 
sion the line remained and now is at} 
the thread of the extremely easterly and} 
nor: xcasterly channel of the river as it 
wa; in 1912-1913. 


Long Possession Relied 
On by Defending State 


The Mississippi River Commission sur- 
veyed the river in 1882, and admittedly | 
its chart made from that survey cor- 
rectly shows the shore lines and bar 


lines and_other relevant data as of that} 


year. A further survey was made by 
the Commission, and a plotting taken) 
therefrom in 1894, and a-similar survey | 
and plotting shows the river as it was} 
in 1912-1913. These demonstrate that the | 
river had moved to the eastward from | 
its position in 1923, each survey placing | 


g 
it considerably east of its location at the | 


time of the next earlier one. 


The respondent avers: 

That the complainant has failed to 
show how the change in the channel 
came about between the surveys of 
1823-1824 and that of 1882; 

That as complainant has the burden of 
showing that the change took place by 
accretion rather than by avulsion, an 
has failed to carry that burden, it can 
make no claim for the land added to the 
Louisiana shore prior to 1882; 

That subsequent to 1882 the river 
above the point in controversy cut into 
the Louisiana bank above and along the 
northern border of Willow Point, was 
defieeted in a northeasterly direction, so 
that instead of strikiwz Tullos Island it 
curved around the head of what then re- 
mained of the island (as it is shown on 
the survey of 1882) and enlarged the 
chute between that island and the Mis- 
sissippi shore, forming a new channel 
there; 

That subsequently the old channel, 
which had run to the west of the island, 
filled up, and thereby the island became 
attached to the Louisiana shore; 

That the new channel running to the 
north and east of what was left of Tullos 
Island added by accretion to the easterly 
side of the island and cut farther into 
the Mississippi shore until 1912-1913, 
when the river suddenly abandoned the 
new channel! and returned to the old 1882 
channel; 


That thereby what theretofore had 
been Tullos Island again became an 
island separated from the Louisiana 


shore, although greatly enlarged over its | 


dimensions in 1882 by the accretions 


added to its easterly side. 


As an additional and alternative de- 
fense Mississippi asserts that its title to 
the disputed territory 
assailed because of long continued pos- 
session and exercise of sovereignty and 
dominion, with the acquiescence of 
Louisiana. 


Findings of Master 


Summarized by Court 


On the issues thus made testimony was 
taken before a commissioner, and was 
referred to Thomas G. Haight, a member 
of the bar of this court, as special mas- 
ter, with direction and authority to re- 
a his findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and recomendation for a degree. He 
has filed his report, recommending a 
decree in accordance with the contentions 
of the complaint. The respondent has 
filed exceptions. 


The parties are in agreement as to} 


the applicable legal principles. The ex- 
ceptions raise no question of law, but go 
solely to the correctness of the master’s 
fact findings and conclusions. We have 
therefore, examined the proofs, consist- 


ing of documentary evidence and oral | 


testimony, to determine whether the 
master’s findings are in accord there- 
with. In brief he finds: 

1. That the changes between 1823 and 
1912-13 were by gradual erosion of the 
Mitsissippi shore and gradual accretions 
to the Louisiana shore and not by avul- 
sions. 

2. That the change in 1912-13 was due 
to an avulsion. 

3. That the accretions up to the avul- 
sion of 1912-13 and thereafter, so long 


| that the Louisiana 


| this time the river remained of approxi- 


|and cottonwood timber. 


cannot now be| 


and noting facts deducible from them, he 
concluded that the river moved eastward 
from its 1823 channel to its 1882 channel | 
gradually and not by avulsion. He found ' 
shore was eroded! 
above Albermarle Bend and extended to 





|}the eastward by accretions at Willow) 


Point. He further found that while this | 
was occurring the eastward sweep of; 
the river gradually cut away the greater | 
portion of Tullos Island. During all of | 


mately the same width, thus negativing | 
Mississippi’s contention as to the possi-| 
bility of the change in the channel be- | 
ing sudden and by, avulsions of nature. | 
His conclusions were also supported by| 
the relative locations of sand bars and 
river banks at the dates of the successive 
surveys. In 1882 a towhead, so-called, | 
had been formed on the sandbar cre- 
ated by the accretions to the Louisiana | 
shore, which was named “Newman’s | 
Towhead” because the owner of the! 
Louisiana mainland at the point from 
which the bar had made out was a man} 
named Newman. On this towhead there | 
there had sprung up a growth of willow | 

From an examination of the proofs | 
and a checking of the processes of rea- | 
soning and deduction adopted by the} 
master we are satisfied that his findings | 
on this branch of the ease are justified; ! 
and that the contention of Mississippi | 
| that he has relied upon mere inferences, 
which do not rise to the dignity of af- 
firmative proofs, is not well founded. 

+ 

Statement of Claims 
Of Opposing States 

A more serious controversy, compli- 
cated by conflicting oral testimony, is 
disclosed as to what occurred between 
| 1882 and 1912. The complainant ad- 
|duced proofs tending to show that the 
{eastward and northeastward movement 
|of the channel continued after 1882. 
| These further tend to show that by 1894 | 
all that was left of Tullos Island in 1882 
|had been washed away, and that the| 
|main channel of the river was in part 
| where that island had formerly been and 
|in part east of its location; that the east- 
; ward movement of the river and the di- 
| rection of the current to the east eroded 

a substantial portion of the former Mis- | 
|sissippi mainland; that from 1894 to} 
| 1912 this movement eastward continued | 
| until whole sections of Township 9 North, | 
| Range 8 West, in Mississippi, had caved | 
|away; that in periods of high water in | 
| 1912 and 1913 the river overflowed the | 
|bar extending out from the Louisiana | 
| shore to Newman’s Towhead and took a | 
| southwesterly course, cutting across the | 

accretions theretofore formed and leav- 
jing the eastern portions of the bar, in- | 
|cluding the towhead, an island; that a| 
| portion of this new island occupied the | 
jlocation of what was formerly Tullos | 
| Island. Thus complainant claimed that, | 
prior to 1912, the oid islands had been| 
| washed away by the eastward progress | 
,of the river channel, and had been re- | 
|placed by accretions along the westerly 
side of the river adjacent to Louisiana. 

Respondent offered evidence tending | 
to show that while the river reached the | 
extreme easterly position sverred by the | 
complainant, it did so not by washing 
|away Tullos Island and moving east- 
| wardly over the former location of that 
jisland, but by swinging around to the 
north and east of that. island, enlarging | 
and scouring out the former chute or 
|narrow channel between the island and 
the Mississippi mainland; that thereafter 
the river added by accretions to the 
eastern side of what was left of the| 
jisland, and that the old channel to the 
| west of it gradually filled up. 

If the weight of the evidence is with 
| the complainant the territory in contro- 
| versy belongs to Louisiana; if the con-| 
|trary be found, the disputed territory, 
| originally within the boundaries of Mis- 

sissippi so remains. 


| Testimony Conflicting 








|On Channel Location { 


| There is much conflicting testimony 
as to the location of the main channel 
| between 1890 and 1912; as to whether 
| Tullos Island was scoured away; as to 
| the character of the soil and timber on 
the island; as to whether the alleged 
clay soil of the island disappeared and 
was afterwards replaced by a sandbar 
formed by accretion; as to whether the 
| original virgin timber which was on it 
|fell into the river and disappeared with 
|it, or in part still stands as mute evi- 


| dence that the island was never entirely | 


| washed away. 


master did not see and hear the wit- 
nesses, we have felt it incumbent upon 


| pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 


Mindful of the fact that the special | 
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Journal and Calendar 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Feb. 2, handed down six written 
opinions in seven cases, one in an orig- 
inal action. In addition two per curiam 
decisions in three cases were announced. 
Nine petitions for writs of certiorari 
were denied,-and six submitted along 
with two jurisdictional statements. Four- 
teen attorneys were admitted to the bar 
of the court. 

Following the proceedings in which the 
opinions were announced, the court re- 
cessed until Feb. 24. 

The full text of the Court’s journal 
follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

Archie K,. Shipe, of Washington, D. 
C.; Edward Sonnonschein, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Fred H. Hasty, of Sharlotte, N. C.; 
Harold A. Stewart, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Basil _M. Boyd, of Charlotte, N. C.; M. 
B. Silberg, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Charles W. Mehaffy, of Little Rock, 
Ark.; Paul N. McCloskey, of San Ber- 
nardino, Calif.; Harry D. Michael, of 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Fred G. Johnson, : 
of Hastings, Nebr.; Sidney S. Bobbe, 
of Larchmont, N. Y.; Homer Franklin 
Phillips, of Washington, D. C.; Jetter 
McKinley Scarborough, of Charlotte, N. 
C.; Patrick J. Tierney, of Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., and William Chapman Revercomb, 
of Charleston, W. Va., were admittted 
to practice, 


Decisions Accompanied 

By Written Opinions 

_ No. 8, original. The State of Louis- 
iana, complainant, v. The State of Mis- 
sissippi. Opinion announced by Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

No. 56. The United States, petitioner, 
v. Swift and Company. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims. Judgment 
affirmed. Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 

No. 42. The United States of America, 
petioner, v. Boston Buick Company; and | 

No. 43. The United States of America, | 
petitioner, v. Iron Cap Copper Company. 
On writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the ; 
First Circuit. Judgments affirmed. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 

No. 113. The Pottstown Iron Com- 


On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. Judgment affirmed. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

_No. 46. Louis H. Ensten and Lion 
Knitting Mills Company, petitioners, v. 
Simon Ascher & Company, Inc. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. Decree affirmed with costs, 
and cause remanded to the District} 
Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 

No. 55. Railway Express Agency, Inc., | 
appellant, v. The -Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. Appeal from the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of the State of Virginia. 
Judgment affirmed with costs. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice Hughes. 


Chief Justice Hughes 


Announces Court Orders 


The Chief Justice announced the fol-! 
lowing orders of the court: 

No. —, Original. Ex parte: Will A. 
Jackson, petitioner. The motion for leave 
for writ of mandamus is denied. 

No. —, Original. Ex parte: Charles A. 
Stutzman, petitioner. The motion for 
leave to file petition for writ of manda- 
mus and for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis is denied. 

No. —, Original. Ex parte: Frank 
Dial, petitioner. The motion for leave to 
file petition for writ of mandamus is 
denied, 

No. 596. Graniteville Manufacturing | 
Company, appellant, v. W. G. Query, 
J. P. Derham et al, etc. The motion to} 
advance this case is granted and the case 
is advanced and assigned for argument 
on Monday, Mar. 9 next, after the case | 
heretofore assigned for that day. 

No. 16. The State of Florida et al.,| 
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allowed— 


Feb. 3, 1931. 





|us to study the proofs, documentary and 
| oral, to examine the deductions made 
therefrom, and thereby to test the stated 


conclusions. The preponderance of the, Refunds and credits—Interest—When credit is allowed— = —_ 

The allowance of a credit to a taxpayer who had overpaid his income or profits 
| taxes was not made when the Commissioner signed the schedule of overassess- 
Island| ments, but when he signed the schedule of refunds and credits; the Commissioner 
it had|. Was correct in computing interest,under the 1926 Act, since the schedule of re- 
“funds and credits was signed after the effeetive date of that Act.—Pottstown 


evidence supports the master’s finding 
that from 1882 to 1894 the river moved 
eastwardly, caving away Tullos 
along its western shore, until 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Co. 


Tron Co. v. U. S. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily 3691, Feb. 3, 1931, 


| Missouri denied. 


! Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 


| Pressing Machine, 
| writ of certiorari to the United States 


| Circuit denied. 


States—Boundaries—Change in boundary by reason of accretion to shore of 
river—Avulsion—Sufficieney of record to sustain master’s findings— 

In a suit by Louisiana against Mississippi to locate and establish a portion of 
the boundary line between the two States, which in 1823 was the thread of the 
navigable channel of the Mississippi River as located by surveys made by the 
Mississippi River Commission in 1823 and 1824, the master’s findings that the 
river, and consequently the interstate boundary line, had gradually and imper- 
ceptibly moved eastwardiy and northwardly a distance of five or six miles, by 
| reason of erosion of the Mississippi shore and accretions to the Louisiana shore, 

and that the sudden change in the channel in 1912 and 1913, severing from the 
Louisiana shore a large portion of the accretion theretofore formed, was due to 
an. avulsion and therefore did not affect the boundary which had become fixed 
by reason of accretions to the Louisiana shore in 1912, and that there was no 
proof that Louisiana or its citizens knew of or acquiesced in any purported do- 
minion of Mississippi over the disputed territory, held sustained by the record.— 
State of Louigiana v. State of Mississippi. 


Corporations—Foreign corporations—Denial of right to do intrastate business 
in State without obtaining charter from State—Burden on interstate commerce— 
Denial of right to sue in Federal courts— 

A section of the Virginia Constitution prohibiting foreign corporations, created‘ 
since the Constitution went into effect, from doing an intrastate business within 
the State, by requiring corporations engaged in intrastate business to obtain a 
charter from the State, is not in conflict with the United States Constitution as 
to a railroad express company which constitutes an agency of the railroads 
throughout the United States and is empowered by its Delaware charter to en- 
gage in international, interstate and intrastate express business, either on the 
ground that it constitutes a burden on interstate commerce, or on the ground 
that it deprives the company of its right to sue in the Federal courts and to 
remove suits to the Federal court on the ground of diversity of citizenship.— 
Railway Express Company, Inc., v. Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Taxation 
Refunds and credits—Claims for refund—Statute of limitations—When credit is 


The allowance of a credit to a taxpayer who had overpaid his income or profits 
taxes was made when the Commissioner approved the schedule of refunds and 
credits; accordingly the period within which a claim for refund could be filed 
ran from that date.—U. S. v. Swift & Co. 


Refunds and credits—Interest—When credit is allowed— 

The allowance of a credit to a taxpayer who had overpaid his income or 
taxes was made when the Commissioner approved the schedule of refunds and 
credits; under the facts of the case the taxpayer was entitled to interest com- 
puted under the 1924 Act rather than under the 1921 Act.—U. S. v. Boston Buick 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 3691, Feb. 3, 1931. 


othe 


Supreme Court of the United States 


appellants, «v. the United States of|until Feb. 24 next, on motion of Mr. 
America et al.; Solicitor General Thacher for the re- 

No 17. Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, et|spondent. == 
al., appellants, v. the United States of} No. 16, Original. The State of New 
America et al.; and . Jersey, complainant, v. the State of New 

No. 18. Wilson Lumber Company ‘of! York and the City of New York. Report 
Florida, appellant, v. The United States|of the Special Master submitted by Mr. 
of America et al. The motions to with-| Charles N. Burch, 
hold the issuance of the mandates in|_ No. 17, Original. The State of New 
these cases are denied. Jersey, complainant, v. The City of New 

No. 567. The Denver and Salt Lake | York. Motion for leave to file amended 
Railroad Company, appellant, v, The|)answer and to withdraw answer pre- 
Board of County Commissioners of Routt | viously filed submitted by Mr. Elliott ’S. 
County; and Benedict for the defendant in support 

No. 568. The Denver & Salt Lake Rail- | thereof, and by Mr, William A. Stevens 
road Company, appellant, v.. The Board|and Mr. Duane E. Minard for the com- 
of County Commisioners of Moffat | plainant, in opposition thereto. 

County, Colorado. Appeals from the Su- No. 49. Bain Peanut Company of Texas 
preme Court of the State of Colorado. |et al., appellants, v. Dave Pinson et al. 
Per curiam: The appeals herein are dis- | Motion to stay issuance of mandate sub- 
missed for the want of jurisdiction. Sec. | mitted by Mr. B. G. Mansell for the ap- 
237(a), Judicial Code, as amended by the | pellants. 

Act of Feb. 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 936, 937). 
Treating the papers whereon the appeals 
in these causes were allowed as peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari (Sec. 237 
(c) Judicial Code, as amended, 43 Stat. 
936, 937), consideration thereof is post- 
poned, and leave is granted to petition- 
ers to file briefs supporting applications 
for certiorari within 15 days, with 10 
days for opposing Counsel to reply. The 
Clerk shall cause the record to be printed 
and, on the first motion day after the 
expiration of the time granted to the 
parties for the filing of briefs, shall sub- 
mit these cases to the court for further 
consideration. 

No. 574. S. H. Bevins, appellant, v. 
State of Iowa. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Iowa. Per 
curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed 
for the want of a substantial Federal 
azestion. (1) Nash v. The United States, 
229 U. S. 373; Omaechevarria v. Idaho, 
246 U. S. 343; Hygrade Provision Co. No. 614, J. F. Johnson and John R. 
v. Sherman, 266 ‘!. S. 497, 501. (2) | Mussen, petitioners, v. The City of Los 
Huntington v. Worthen; Little Rock &|Angeles et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
Fort Smith Ry. v. Worthen; 120 U. S.;tiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
97, 102. ae GE SRD ieeee sabenitted by Mr. 

me 7 urney E. Newlin for the petitioners, 
Petitions for Writs of and by Mr. Erwin P. Werner and Mr. 
Certiorari Denied 


Frederick von Schrader for the re- 
No. 610. Edward Roos, petitioner, v. 


spondents. 
Texas Company of Mexico, S. A. Pe- No. 616. Walstein G. Smith, as Treas- 
titio . for writ of certiorari to the United 


urer, etc., petitioner, v. Wood Freeman. 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 

No. 611. Hubert Seabolt, petitioner, v.| {0% the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
The United States of America. Petition | John Rustgard for the petitioner, and by 
for writ of certiorari to the United 


Mr. Martin J. Lund for the respondent. 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the No. 629. Chasm Power Company et al., 
Fourth Circuit denied. 


petitioners, v. Village of Chateaugay. 
No. 612. Anne Nichols, petitioner, v. 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
Universal Pictures Corporation, et al. | PTeme Court of the State of New York 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 


submitted by Mr. Frank Irvine for the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals petitioners and by Mr. Patrick J. Tierney 
for the Second Circuit denied. 


for the respondent. 
No. 613. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail-| No. 630. De Forest Radio Company, 
road Company, petitioner, v. Joseph P.| 


petitioner, v. General Electric Gompany. 
Kamer. Petition for writ of certiorari |} 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 


No. 683. Alfred Scott Aldridge, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Motion for leave to proceed in forma 
pauperis submitted by Mr. James F. 
Reilly for the petitioner. 

No. 590. Henry F. Fitzinger, appellant, 
v. The People of the State of Illinois 
et al.; Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Henry Fritzinger, pro se, 
in support thereof, and by Mr. Oscar E. 
Carlstrom and Mr. Russell O. Hanson for 
the appellee, in opposition thereto. 

No. 591. Henry Fritzinger, appellant, 
v. The People of the State of Illinois et 
al. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Henry Fritzinger, pro se, 
in support thereof, and by Mr. Oscar E. 
Carlstrom and Mr Russell O. Hanson for 
the appellees, in opposition. 


Petitions Submitted 
For Writs of. Certiorari 





United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Third Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Samuel E. Darby Jr. and Mr. Thomas 
G. Haight for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
|Ralph B. Evans, Mr. Hubert Howson, 
and Mr. Albert G. Davis for the respond- 


. No. 617. Duke Power Company, for- 
merly Southern Power Company, peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of 


; ‘ 7 sss | ent, 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Nin ROE, Menten ak tine Bieta aire 


pany, petitioner, v. Mississippi Lumber 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 


denied. 
No. 619. Chili Fish, Allan Crain et al., 





petitioners, v. Walter Wise et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit denied. 

No. 562. Arvey Moore, petitioner, v. 
Carter Oil Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court ofsAppeals for the Tenth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 633. United States Hoffman Ma-| 
chinery Corporation, petitioner, v. Pantex | 
Inc. Petition for 


Appeals for the Eighth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. George W. Morgon, Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, Mr. Cleon Headley, 
Mr. Horace Kent Tenney and Mr. John 
P. Wilson for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
C. E. Elmquist for the respondent. 

No. 652. The Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey, petitioner, v. Stella 
Hart. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Common Pleas, Hudson 
County, State of New Jersey, submitted 
bv Mr. Charles E. Miller for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr, Charles Hershenstein | 
for the respondent. 

No. 667. Gordon Oil Company, Inc., 
petitioner, v. Cities Service Refining 
Company et al. Petition for writ of cer- 
ticrari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit submit- 
ted by Mr. Harry G. Seligman for the 
petitioner. 

Adjourned until Feb. 24 next at 12 
o’clock when the day call will be as fol- 
lows: Nos. 14, Original, 425, 552, 316, 
393, 387, 535, 581, 542 and 64. 


Review of Validity 
Of Bank Law Denied | 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third | 


No. 634. Tropic-Aire, Inc., petitioner, | 
v. Sears, Roebuck & Company. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 615. Ernest C. Marty et al., pe- 
tioners, v. John D. Nagle, Commissioner 
of Immigration, etc. Submission of pe- 
tition for writ of eertiorari postponed 


Summary 


‘Supreme Court Dismisses Ap- 


peal on Iowa Statute 


Review of the validity of an Iowa 
statute making the acceptance of de- 
posits by bank officers during the in- 
solvency of their institution a felony, 
involved in the case of Bevins v. Iowa, 
No. 574, was denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States Feb. 2. The 
court’s consideration of the controversy 
was sought by way of appeal from a 
decision of the State Supreme Court 
sustaining the iaw. The appeal was dis- 
missed, without opinion, for want of a 
substantial Federal question. 

The statute, according to the juris- 
dictional statement filed with the court, 
| forbids banks.to receive deposits when 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily 
and declares that “any owner, officer, 
director, cashier, manager, members or 
person knowing of such insolvency who 
shall knowingly receive or accept * * * 
deposits, shall be guilty of a felony” 
(sec. 9280). 

The statement of jurisdiction charged 
that the law was a deprivation of. lib- 
erty and property (1) because it was 
indefinite, uncertain and fixed no definite 
standard as to what should constitute 
insolvency and (2) because it applied to 
all banks, inclusive of those under the 
sole con.rol of the Federal Government. 

A brief in opposition to the court’s 
jurisdiction urged that the statute in 
question is specific, definite and certain, 
“and by the very language thereof, no 
one can misunderstand.” Though the 
statute itself did not define “solvency,” it 
was pointed out that this matter was 
left for the court in instruction to a jury. 
The generality of application to “all 
banks” was justified on the theory that 








(Sup, Ct. U. 


insolvent (sec. 9279, Code of Ia. 1927) |? 





a State can, by general terms, enact 
laws applicable to all persons within the 
general police power of the State. 


(Sup. Ct, U. S.)—V U.S. Daily 3691, 


Supreme Court Declines 
To Pass on Presser Patent 


‘The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Feb. 2, declined to review the 
case of United States Hoffman Machin- 
ery Corp. v. Pantex Pressing Machine, 
Inc., No, 633, involving the validity of 
the Weinberger Patent No, 1193093 for 
an improvement in clothes pressing ma- 
chines. 

The sole question in the case, the pe- 


rofits 
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Patent Is Voided 
As Result of Delay 


Supreme Court Decides Case 
Involving Filing of — Dis- 
claimer to Claim 


A delay of nearly two years in filing a 
disclaimer as to a claim in a patent after 
such claim, by interloctutory decree, had 
been declared invalid by a District Court 
is such an unreasonable delay as to void 
the patent, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held Feb. 2, in the case 
of Enstein et al. v. Simon, Ascher & 
Co., No. 46. j 

The opinion, by Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, explains that “under the early ac- 
cepted general rule a patent with an in- 
valid claim was wholly void, and this 
defect barred suit upon it. Congress 
undertook to modify this by sections 7 
and 9, Chap. 45, Act of 1837,” These 
provisions are now incorporated in sec- 
tions 65 and 71, Title 35, U. S. Code. 

The opinion was written in a suit for 
the alleged infringement of the Ensten 
patent, No. 1313080, for knitted caps. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 
will be published in the issue of 

Feb. 4. 


Restriction on Use 
Of Delaware River 


By New York Urged 


Special Master, in Report to 
Supreme Court, Says Pro- 
posed Diversion of Water 
Is Excessive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

city from “diverting or abstracting any 
waters from the Delaware River, or from 
any of its tributaries, and particularly 
from the Neversink River, Willowemoc 
River, Beaver Kill, Each Branch of the 
Delaware River and Little Delaware 
River.” 

The bill alleged that from these tribu 
taries the city and State proposed, at an 
expense of more than $272,000,000, to 
make diversions of water complained of 
in the bill, such diversion being from 
Delaware River watershed to the Hudson 
River watershed for the purpose of New 
York City water supply. The proposed 
diversion, it was declared, would take 
600,000,000 gallons per day. 

Specifically the bill set out that the 
diversion would constitute an obstruc- 
tion to and adversely affect the navigabil- 
ity of the Delaware River and deprive 
the citizens of New Jersey of the natural, 
unobstructed and undiminished flow of its 
waters. It was charged that the New 
York plan, if carried into effect would 
injuriously affect New Jersey water 
power rights, sanitary conditions of the 
Delaware and its industrial uses, the 
New Jersey oyster industry, municipal 
water supply, farming and land cultiva- 
tion as well as the use of the river for 
recreational purposes. New Jersey as- 
serted that “there is no necessity for 
this diversion as the City of New York 
has other available sources of supply 
from intrastate streams within the State 
of New York,” Mr. Burch reported. 
Wasteful use of New York City of its 
present supply was also asserted. 

Pennsylvania Intervened 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it 
was pointed out, intervened in the case 
asserting an interest and urging that the 
proposed impounding and diversion is not 
in accordance with the fair and equita- 
ble division of the water of the Delaware 
River and its tributaries. 

In his general conclusions, Mr. Burch 
reported: “I have found that the execu- 
tion of the New York project would 
cause slight damage to navigation, agri- 
culture, municipal water supply, shad 
fishing and industrial uses of the Dela- 
ware River, and would cause more than 
slight damage to the recreational uses 
of the river and to the oyster industry. 

“However, adding all of these elements 
of damage together gives a total of sub- 
stantial damage and, in my opinion, 
more than New Jersey should be ex- 
pected to bear under the principle of 
fair and equitable apportionment. Fur- 
thermore, the flow of a large river un- 
doubtedly bears a substantial relation to 
the health and welfare of those living 
within its watershed and I do not think 
the taking by New York should be so 
great as to leave to New Jersey merely 
that flow which seems to meet its pres- 
ent absolute necessities.” 

The diversion of 600,000,000 gallons 
a day the report found excessive and rec- 
ommended that it should be reduced to 
a point where New Jersey would undergo 
no substantial damage. 

“On the one hand,” it is stated, “New 


Plea for Stay Order 
Denied in Rate Case 


Supreme Court Refuses to 
Defer Intrastate Mandate 


The motion of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company and the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission that the Su- 
reme Court of the United States stay 
its mandate in the so-called Florida log- 
rate cases, Nos, 16, 17, 18, until the mat- 
ter involved could be resubmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ad- 
ditional findings of fact the court held 
were lacking was denied by the court 
on Feb, 2. 

The subject matter of the litigation 
was an order of the Commission fixing 
rates for the intrastate transportation 
of logs in the State of Florida. The court 
overruled the Commission in its decision 
of Jan. 5, holding that the findings of 
the Commission were not such as to jus- 
tify the exercise of the Federal power 
with respect to intrastate rates. (V U. 
S. Daily, 3385.) 

The motion was sought on the ground 
that there was evidence before the Com- 
mission “entirely sufficient to justify 
findings of fact by the Commission show- 
ing unlawful discrimination against per- 
sons, places, and particular classes of 
traffic’; and also to justify findings of 
additional facts to comply with the law 
as stated in the court’s opinion. It 
sought to delay the operation of the 
court’s decision until the Commission 
again should consider the record. 

The interested shippers who sought to 
enjoin the Commission’s order pointed 
out in their brief in opposition to the mo- 
tion that the United States and the Com- 
mission had not joined in the motion. No 
proceedings to consider the matter again 
are pending before the Commission, it 
was also stated. 


tition set out, was whether this device 
involved invention. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit held 
that it did not. (44 F. (2) 685.) 














State Provision 
On Corporation . 


Charters Upheld 


Supreme Court Sustains Vir- 
ginia in Requiring For- 
eign Concerns to Secure 
Certificate 


RAILway Express AGENCY, INC., 
Vv. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, ETC, 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 55. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of Ap- 

peals of the State of Virginia. 
WyYnpHaM R. MEREDITH, Harry S. MARX 

and ALBERT M. HARTUNG for appelant; 

JoHN R. SAUNDERS, Attorney General, 

EpwIN H. Gipson and CoLLINs DENBY 

Jr., Assistant Attorney General, for 

appellee. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 2, 1931. 

Mr. Justice How~mes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from a judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia affirming an order of the Corpora- 
tion Commission that denied to the ap- 
pellant a certificate of authority to do 
an intrastate express business in Vir- 
ginia. 153 Va. 498. The appellant was 
incorporated in Delaware in December, 
1928, and was given by its charter not 
only power to engage in international, 
interstate and intrastate express busi- 
ness, but other most extensive ones to 
own personal and real property and to 
engage in other collateral undertakings. 

Its stock was to be owned by railroad 
corporations. It has bought the business 
and-assumed the liabilities of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, and is an 
agency of railroads throughout the 
United States. The appellant’s right to 
do interstate business is not questioned, 
but it was held by the Supreme Court of 
Appeals that being a foreign corporation 
created since the Constitution of the 
State went into effect in 1902, it was pro- 
hibited by that instrument from doing 
intrastate business by the plain words of 
Section 163. 

The appellant says that so construed 
the prohibition is a direct burden upon 
the interstate commerce which is its 
principal business, and therefore is void. 
It also invokes the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment for some help. 


Cases Distinguished 


There is not here, as there was in 
Wesern Union Telegraph Co. v. Kansas, 
216 U. S. 1, and Pullman v. Kansas, 
216 U. S. 56, a deliberate attempt to 
use the State’s powers as the means for 
attaining the unconstitutional result of 
taxing property outside the State. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. v. Foster, 247 
U. S. 105, 114. 

Virginia is not attempting to go be- 
yond its power by indirection or to take 
anything from anybody. It simply is 
refusing to grant a foreign corporation 
a permit to transact local business with- 
out taking out a charter from the juris- 
diction within which that business must 
be done. There is no substantial evi- 
dence that the refusal would impose a 
burden on interstate commerce and it 
is presumed to be constitutional. O’Gor- 
man & Young, Inc. v. Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., Jan. 5, 1931. 

We may add that as suggested by the 
State court the difficulties created by the 
Constitution of Virginia probably. will 
not prove hard to overcome when it is 
found that they must be met. 

The objection based on the Fourteenth 
Amendment is that the requirement of 
the Virginia Constitution deprives the 
appellant of its right to sue in the Fed- 
eral courts and to remove suits to them 
on the ground of diversity of citizenship. 
This plainly is inaccurate. The appellant 
is not deprived of any rights. It can do 
all that it ever could. 

If it sees fit to acquire a new person- 
ality under the laws of Virginia it can- 
not complain that the new person has 
not the same rights as itself. Of course 
there can be no suggestion here that 
the clause in the S:ate Constitution was 
adopted for a sinister end. And, unless 
it was, the inability of the new State 
corporation ;to do all that the appellant 
could have done is only the legitimate 
incident of a legitimate act. 

Judgment affirmed. 


Jersey and its more than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple should not be unreasonably injured 
and, on the other hand, New Jersey 
should not be given the monopoly of the 
stream which the application of the 
strict doctrine of common-law riparian 
rights would give. 

“Again, on the one hand, New York 
should not be denied the right to obtain 
for the nearly 7,000,000 people of New 
York City the use of the best, purest, 
most dependable and most economical 
water supply from sources within its 
own boundarieg and jurisdiction and, on 
the other —_ the taking from auch? 
supply should not be so great as to un- 
reasonably injure New Jersey or be more 
than the fair share to which New York 
is entitled under the principle of fair 
and equitable apportionment.” 

It was recommended in the report that 
the New York plan be limited so as not 
to exceed a diversion of 400,000,000 gal- 
lons a day and that the court retain 
jurisdiction. The decree, it was pointed 
out, should possess some degree of flexi- 
bility in its application to future condi- 
tions. New York City, it was added, 
“seems to be prepared to comply with 
such changes as may hereafter be made 
in the quantity of water to be released 
or in the time and plan of releasing.” 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Feb. 2, 1931 


Proceedings in memory of the late 
Orion M. Barber, Associate Judge of this 
court. Resolutions of the bar in regard 
to Judge Barber were read by Mr, 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attore 
ney General. 

Remarks in eulogy of Judge Barber 
were made by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, 
Assistant Attorney General, 7 Ma- 
rion DeVries, Mr. Willian. L. Wample, 
Mr. Mart'n T. Baldwin, Mr. Edward P, 
Sharretts, Mr. Thomas J. Doherty, Mr. 
William S. Hodges, and Mr. Bert 
Hanson. 

A letter from Mr. Thomas M. Lane 
was read by his associa‘e, Mr. Herbert 
M. Wallace, and letters were read from 
Mr. William W. Hoppin, Mr. Ernest Iv 4 
A. Place, and Mr. Charles E. MeNabb.* 

Presiding Judge William J. Graham 
responded on behalf of ‘he court. 

hereupon the court adjourned in re- 
spec to the memory of Judge Barber, 


a 


» 


f 
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‘Bureau to Study 
California Tax 
Problems Asked 


Joint Legislative Committee 
Also Advises Amending 


Corporate Franchise Act 
Regarding Depletion 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Feb. 2. 
The creation of a research depart- 
ment within the State Board of Equali- 
zation and an amendment to ‘the cor- 
porate franchise tax in regard to de- 
pletion allowances are among the recom- 
mendations recently submitted by the 


joint legislative committee on ee 


in full| 


to Governor Rolph. 

The recommendation follow 
text: 

Recommendation No. 1.—(a) That} 
for the present the existing system of 
State taxation involving “Separation of 
Sources” be retained. 

(b) That the Legislature be em- 
powered to make such further classifi- 
cations and subclassifications of utility 
groups taxable upon their gross receipts 
for State purposes as may be necessary 
in order to achieve a more equitable dis- 
tmibytion of the tax burden. 

(c) That the State Board of Equali- 
zation extend its studies with respect to 
he average tax burden on common prop- 
erty and the tax burden on common prop- 
erty and the property of utility groups 
may be ascertained. 

Research Department Proposed 

Recommendation No. 2.—That a re- 
search department, consisting of tech- 
nical experts:in the fields of economies, 
valuation procedure and taxation, be cre- 
ated within the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion to operate under the coordinate 
control of the Governor, the Director of 
Finance and the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, the function of which shall be to 


gather facts concerning all matters ap-|; 


pertaining to revenue and taxation and 


submit such facts and recommendations | *™ 


thereon to the Legislature. 

That the name of the State Board 
of Equalization be changed to that of 
the State Tax and Equalization Board. 

Recommendation No. 3.—That the 
Constitution be amended to eliminate 
the requirement that the counties con- 
tribute an amount equal to the contribu- 
tion of the State for elementary schools 
and a sum twice the amount of the 
amount contributed by the State for the 
support of high schools. 

Recommendation No. 4.—That the 
board of ‘supervisors of the county 
wherein school districts are located be 
empowered to review and revise the 
budgets of school districts. 

Suggestions Advanced 

Recommendation No. 5.—That the re- 
search bureau, herein referred to, give 
consideration to devising ways and 
means of relieving the present excessive 
tax burden borne by home, farms and all 
other real estate taxed locally. 

Among other things attention is di- 
rected to the following suggestions which 
this committe believes will aid mate- 
rially in accomplishing the above: (a) 
Proper tax limitation methods; (b) 
tranatoronce to the State of certain gen- 

1 governmental functions now 
for ied ‘locally;. (c) determination of 
proper sources of new revenue; (d) cor- 
rection of certain abuses connected with 
special assessments, 

Recommendation No. 6.—That the 

egislature of the State take appropria- 
ate action designed to secure an amend- 
ment to Section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States so that 
the State will be permitted greater 
banks. 

Franchise Tax Amendment 

Recommendation No. 17.—That the 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax 
Act be so amended that the tax base 
will be increased by proyiding that the 
allowance for depletion in the case of 
oil and gas wells shall be based upon 
the provisions of the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1928 and requiring all corpora- 
tnions to file a return; that limitation 
of time be provided for the assessment 
of deficiency taxes and claims for re- 
funds and that minor amendments be 
made to improve the administration of 
the act. 

Assemblyman Isaac Jones submitted 
a minority report in which he urged re- 
peal of the gross receipts tax law 
against public service corporations, in- 
surance companies, express companies 
and pullman companies. _He recom- 
mended some other form of taxation 
against these corporations, and favored 
a personal income tax for meeting edu- 
cational costs and to relieve the burden 
on real estate. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nuegecquiesces in the following’decisions 
of tMe United States Board of Tax Ap- 
ae 


Alexander H. Bryan, 87420, 20-573. 
Helen H. Bryan, 37415, 20- 573. 
4 Helen M. Bryan, 37417, 20-573. 

Isobel S. Bryan, 37416, 20-573. 

J. St. George Bryan, 37412, 20-573. 

John Stewart, Bryan, 37411, 20-573. 

Norma S. Bryan, 87418, 20- 573. 

Thomas Pickney Bryan 2d, 37419, 20-573. 

Roy C. Clark, 34191, 19-736, 

*Fair Stock Trust, 32137. 

Douglas S. Freeman, 37413, 20-573. 

Simon Jdnkowsky, 20587, 18-1039. 

John H. Jewett, 8738, 20-447. 

J. A. Kemp, 43981, 20-875, 

Krueger Broughton Lumber Co., 17130, 

18-1270. 
sesnaward J. Lehmann et al., trustees, 
tHelena:Liebes, executrix, 29944, 20-781. 

tEstate of Isaac Liebes, 29944, 20-73]. 

§Lorraine Turpentine Co., 34503, 20-423. 

Peter A. Miller, 31389, 20-280, 

Allen Potts, 37414, 20-573. 
Ella A. Preuss, exeeutrix, 8737, 20-447. 

Estate of Gustav A. Preuss, 8737, 20-447. 

Queer x. Pele, 20633, 21-243, 

Stewart ennett Inc. 3 i 

K, Watson, 99193, 2 a numa 

sb H. Watson.” 30108; 20-270. 

Perey A. Yalden, 38505, 20- 372. 

* Acquiescence does not relate to issue in- 
volving jurisdiction of Board. The volume 
and page citation of this case, which has 
not yet been reported, will be supplied in a 
latter bulletin, 

tAcquiescence does not relate to issue 
involving respondent’s motion to dismiss 
because petition was not filed within 60-day 
period, 

tEstate tax decision. 

SAcquieseence relates 
decision. or a 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

*Estate of Henry W. Brown, 33042, 20-47, 

oO D. Brown, administrator, 33042, 
20-7. 


Charles W. Dahlinger, 33721, 20-176. 

YFair Stock Trust, 32137. 

tKruger Breughton Lumber Co., 17130, 
18,1270, 


& 
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Chain Store Tax 
Believed Illegal 


Montana Attorney General Says 
Plan Is Probably Invalid 
In State 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Feb. 2. 


A tax on chain stores the amount of 
which depends upon the number of stores 
is probably unconstitutional, the At- 
torney General of Montana, aA, Foot, 
has advised State Senator John R. Page. 

Citing decisions involving the Indiana 
and North Carolina statutes, the opinion 
said: “I believe that the draft of the 
law submitted by you is subject to the 
same attack made upon the laws in- 
volved in the cases hereinbefore men- 
tioned, namely, that it is discriminatory, | 
especially when the only basis for classi- 
fication is the number of stores operated 
and because of such classification some 
stores are exempt from the tax.” 

“You also inquire if it would be pos- 
sible to impose such a tax so that it 
would affect only those stores operated 
by owners having th ir head offices or 
headquarters in some other State. I 
; think this question has been answered 
in the negative by the United States 
Supreme Court in Chalker v. Birming- 
ham, etc., 249 U. S, 522, and Williams v: 
Standard Oil Co., 278 U. S. 235.” 


Rules for Payment 


Of Taxes on Incomes! 


Revenue Bureau Prescribes 
Procedure to Be Followed 
In Filing Returns 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 

ceives annually thousands of letters of 
er relative to the income-tax law 
regulations. 
Taxpayers ask for information con- 
cerning the personal exemption allowed 
a single person, a married person, and 
the head of a family; the credit for 
dependents, deductions for business ex- 
penses, losses, depreciation, taxes, bad 
debts, contributions, etc., and the rates 
of tax. The purpose of the Bureau is to 
answer the questions most frequently 
received in a series of newspapers state- 
ments based on the latest regulations 
and rulings relating to the income-tax 
laws. 

The normal tax rates on individual 
net income of a citizen or resident of 
the United States for the calender year 
1930 are 1% per cent on the first $4,000 
in excess of the personal senmgtete 
$400 credit for a dependent, etc., 3 per 
cent on the next $4, 500, and 5 per cent 
on the balance. The rate of tax on the 
net income of a corporation is 12 per 
cent. These are the rates provided for 
by the revenue act of 1928. The 1 per 
cent reduction on individual net income 
and corporation net income, later pro- 
vided for by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, applied only to income for the 
calender year 1929. The surtax rates 
on individual net income in excess of 
$10,000 remains unchanged. 


The. period, for filing returns begins. 


January 1 and ends at midnight of 
March 16, 1931. March 15, the usual 
close of the filing period, this year falls 
on Sunday, allowing taxpayers an addi- 
tional day of grace, which, however, it 
will be to their interest to disregard. 
To file early is of mutual benefit to the 
Government and the taxpayer, espe- 
cially if the latter is.in need of aid in 
making out his return, a service avail- 


; able without cost at the offices of collec- | 
tors and deputy collectors of internal | 


revenue. 
The return must be filled with the col- 


lector of internal revenue for the dis-| 
trict in which the taxpayer has his legal | 
The tax may be paid in full} 


residence. 
at the time of filing the return or in 
four equal intallments, due on or before 
Mar. 16, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15, 
1931. 


Forms for filing returns of income 
have been sent to persons who filed re- 
turns last year, Failure to receive a 
form, however, does not relieve a per- 
son of his obligation to file a return 
within the time prescribed by law— 


on or before March 16, 1931, if the re- | 


turn is made on the calender-year 
basis, as is true with most individuals. 
March 15, the usual date, this year 
falls on Sunday. 

Forms may be obtained upon request, 
written ar personal, at offices of col- 
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Time Is Fixed for Allowance of Credit 
After Overpayment of Income Taxes 


* 


* 


Supreme Court Finds Controlling Date Is That on Which 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Signed Schedule of Re- 


The allowance of a credit to a taxpayer 
, who had overpaid his income tax took 
place when the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue signed the schedule of refunds 
and credits and not when he signed the 
schedule of overassessments, the Supreme 
|Court of the United States held in four 

cases decided Feb. 2. 

In one case the court held that a claim 
by the taxpayer for a refund had been 
filed in time, since it was within the 
statutory period after the schedule of re- 
funds had been signed. 


In two other cases, the taxpayer was | 


entitled to greater interest under the 
1924 act than under the 1921 act. Since 
the schedule of refunds was signed after 
the effective date of the 1924 act, the 
taxpayer was entitled to judgment, the 
court ruled. 


In the last case the taxpayer was held 
to be not entitled to interest under the 
1924 act, but under the 1926 act, since 
the schedule of refunds was filed after 
the effective date of the 1926 act. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Vv. 
Swirt & CoMPANY. 
Supreme Court a the United States. 
o, 56. 

On writ of ial to the Court of 
Claims. 

CHARLES B. Ruac, Assistant Attorney 
General, for petitioner; G. CARROLL 
Topp (ALBERT H. & HENRY VEEDER, 
FRANCIS E. BALDWIN and T. HARDY 
Topp, of counsel) for respondent, 

Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 2, 1931. 

Mr. Justice ROBERTS delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This was an action by respondent for 
the recovery of the amount of an ad- 
mitted overpayment of income and war 
profits taxes for the taxable year 1917, 
with interest. 

In its return for 1917 respondent in- 
cluded the value of stock dividends re- 
ceived. Feb. 28, 1923, it filed a claim 
for refund, alleging that the dividends in 
quéstion. should have been allocated to 
other years than 1917, The claim was 
rejected. Subsequently this court de- 
cided that stock dividends did not con- 
stitute income, as defined by the Six- 
teenth Amendment (Eisner v. Macom- 
lectors of internal revenue or deputy 
collectors. Persons whose net income 
for 1930 was derived chiefly from 
salary and wages and was not in ex- 
cess of $5,000 should make their returns 
on Form 1040A. Persons whose net in- 
come was derived from a business or 
profession, including farming, or from 
the sale of property, although the 
amount was less than $5,000, are re- 
quired to use the larger form—1040. 
The use of Form 1040 is required also 
where the net income was in excess of 
$5,000, regardless of whether from sal- 
ary, business, profession or other sources. 

Failure to use the proper form pre- 
sents difficulties to the public and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. There- 
fore, it is emphasized that a taxpayer 
engaged in a husiness from which he 
derived a net income of less than $5,000 
is required to use the larger form. 


Income Tax in a Nutshell 


WHO? Single persons who had 
net income of $1,500 or more or 
gross income of $5,000 or more and 
married couples who had net in- 
come of $3,500 or mére or gross 
income of $5,000 or more must file 
returns. 

WHEN? The filing period ends 
March 16, 1931. 

WHERE? Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district in which 
the person lives or has his principal 
place of business. 

HOW? Instructions on Forms 
1040A and 1040; also the law and 
regulations. 

WHAT? One and one-half per 
cent normal tax on the first $4,000 
in excess of the personal exemption 
and credits. Three per cent normal 
tax on the next $4,000. Five per 
cent normal tax on the balance of 
net income. Surtax on net income 
in excess of $10,000. 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promurgated Feb. 2 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Docket No. 15814. 
here in 1917 one corporation 

owned all the stock of another and a 
consolidated return was filed in ac- 
cordance with section 1331, Revenue 
Act of 1921, intercompany losses dur- 
ing the period of affiliation by rea- 
son of ditamene by one company to 
the other and the ownership of stock 
were not deductible in determining 
income subject to profits tax. Utica 
Knitting Co, v. United States, 8 Ct. 
Cls, 77, followed. 
. W. Stimson, Petitioner, Docket No. 
28847. ; 

Income derived from the operation 
of a certain building held to be sepa- 
rate income of petitioner. 

Loss, measured by the difference 
between the cost of stock and the 
amount of liquidating dividends re- 
ceived thereunder, allowed as a de- 
duction, 

Loss alleged to have been sus- 
tained on the sale of a tract of land 
disallowed in the absence of proof of 
the value of the property at, the time 
of its acquisition by gift. 


. D. Williams, Inc., Docket No. 28951. 

Petitioner has failed to show ab- 
normalities to entitle it to special 
assessment. 


Ralph J. Chandler Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Docket No. 9619. 

Certain individuals engaged in 
the business of shipbuilding as part- 
ners organized a corporation to con- 
struct vessels under contracts with 


Edward J. Lehman et al., trustees, $2187, 
§Lorraine Turpentine Co., 34503, 20-423. 


“Estate tax decision, 

tNonacquieseence relates to issue involv- 
ing jurisdiction of Board. The volume and 
page citation of this case, which has not 
yet been reported, will be supplied in later 
bulletin, 

tNonacquiescence relates to issue involv- 
ing respondent’s motion to dismiss because 
petition was not filed within 60-day period. 

§8Nonacquiescence relates to issue 2 of 
decision. 


the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
which required a showing of financial 
responsibility by contractors. In 
order to avoid the delay incident to 
an appraisal of assets by the State 
Corporation Commissioner and the 
Federal Capital Issues Committee, 
and after consultation with, and a 
proval of their plan by, those o: 
cials, they borrowed the amount of 
the authorized capital stock on their 
individual notes, which was deposited 
to the credit of the new corporation 
and the latter received certificates 
et deposit for the full amount, and 
upon representation that the funds 
had been paid for the stock and 
would be used bona fide for the pur- 
chase of the partnership assets, and 
real estate and bonds owned by two 
of the partners, the Corporation 
Commissioner immediately author- 
ized the issuance of the entire stock 
for cash, The corporation took 
over the assets and liabilities of the 
partnership and acquired from the 
partners, in exchange for the greater 
part of the certificates of deposit, 
the real estate and bonds, which were 
conveyed and deposited in trust for 
its benefit. Held, that the stock was 
not issued in exchange for the part- 
nership assets and that the amount 
of cash deposited to the credit of the 
corporation was bona fide paid in for 
stock within section 26(a)(1), 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

Held, further, that the fact that 
the stockholders agreed that the in- 
dividuals who transferred the real 
estate and bonds to the corporation 
in exchange for certificates of de- 
posit should receive the income there- 
yrom, and, after dissolution, should 
receive the property itself if not re- 
quired for corporate obligations, and 
that such assets were merely held 
m trust for the use and benefit of 
the corporation and were not directly 
used in the business did not take 
them out of the category of assets 
within the reach of creditors and at 
risk in the business. 











funds and Credits 


ber, 252 U. S. 189). Sept. 8, 1927, re- 
spondent filed a second claim for refund 
which it designated as an amended claim, 
and therein for the first time asserted 
that the dividends did not constitute tax- 
able income. The Commisioner of In- 
ternal Revenue determined that the lat- 
ter claim- was barred by ‘the statute of 
limitations and rejected it. 

The respondent’s position is that the 
second claim should be construed as an 
amendment of the first; but, if not, then, 
treating the second as an original ‘claim, 
it was filed within the time required by 
law and should have been allowed. The | 
Court of Claims overruled respondent’s 
first contention, but held with it upon 
its second, and entered judgment in its 
favor. Upon the petition of the United 
States this court granted a writ of cer- 
tiorari. 


Determination of Date 
Credit Was Allowed 


If the Court of Claims was right in its 
disposition of respondent’s second con- | 
tention we need not trouble ourselves | 
with respect to the first. It is admitted | 
that if the later claim for refund was 
filed in time the respondent should re- 
cover. The sums of which a refund is} 
sought were not paid in eash, but con-| 
sisted of a credit of an amount overpaid 
for other taxable years. Whether the 
claim was filed in due time depends, 
therefore, upon a determination of the 
date when the credit was allowed within 
the meaning of the statutes. Section 
252 of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 
268) contains the following provision: 

“That if, upon examination of any re- 
turn of income made _ pursuant to 
* * * the Revenue Act of 1917, 
* * * it appears that an amount of 
income, war-profits or excess-profits tax 
has been paid in excess of that properly 
due, then, notwithstanding the_provi- 
sions of section 3228 of the Revised 
Statutes, the amount of the excess shall 
be. credited against any income, war- 
profits or excess-profits taxes, or in- 
stallment thereof, then due from the! 
taxpayer under any other return, and 
any balance of such excess shall be im- 
mediately refunded to the taxpayer: 
Provided, That no such credit or refund 
shall be allowed or made after five years 
from the date when the return was due, 
unless before the expiration of such five 
years a claim therefor is filed by the 
taxpayer: * * 


Required to File Claim 





| Within Four Years 


The applicable portion of section 284 
(b) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
(44 Stat. 66) follows: 

No such credit or refund shall be allowed 
or made after * * * four years from the 
time the tax was paid in the case of a tax 
imposed by any prior act, unless before 
the expiration of such period a claim there- 
for is filed by the taxpayer; * 

Under the quoted statutes the respond- 
ent was required to file its claim within | 
four years from the date of allowance 
of the credit. The petitioner asserts 
that the credit was allowed on Feb. 9, 
1923, when the Commissioner certified 
the overassessment to the Collector. The 
respondent insists that it was when the 
Commissioner signed the schedule of re- 
funds and credits as reported by the 
Collector on Sept. 6, 1928. The earlier 
date is more than four years from the 


| filing of the claim, and the later one is 
| within said period. 


The issue thus raised will be resolved 


|by determining what act constituted the 


allowance of the credit. Proper decision 
requires an understanding of the pro- 
cedure followed in such cases. 

The record discloses that the practice 
of the Bureau was in the first instance 
to examine the taxpayer’s return and if 
it disclosed an overassessment to pre- 
pare for the Commissioner a so-called 


| certificate of overassessment, which when 
leertified by the Deputy Commissioner 
|went to the Commissioner. 


When the 
Commissioner had accumulated a num- 
ber of such certificates with respect to 


| taxpayers in a single collection district, 
;a form called a schedule of overassess- 


ments was prepared, one line on such 
schedule dealing with each taxpayer’s 
account for the taxable year in question. 


Schedule and Subsidiary 


Forwarded to Collector 


On this schedule was noted the over- 
assessment of the taxpayer and blanks 
were left for further entries by the col- 
lector of the district. To it was attached 

a subsidiary sehedule, called a schedule 
of refunds and eredits, on which the col- 
lector should make report of his actions 
pursuant to the schedule of overassess- 
ments, and these two schedules, together 
with the individual certificates of over- 
assessment, were forwarded to the col- 
lector. On the schedule of overassess- 
ments were certain printed instructions 
as follows: 

The several amounts herein noted as re- 
duction of tax liability are hereby ap- 
proved and allowed. 

You will immediately check the items 
herein against the accounts of the several 
taxpayers and determine whether the sev- 
aan amounts in which the tax liability 
has been reduced ‘should be abated in whole 
or in part and make such abatement as 
may be warranted by the condition of the 
taxpayer’s account for the year involved. 

If any part of the tax is found to be 
an overpayment, you will examine all ac- 
eounts of the taxpayer for subsequent 
periods and apply such overpayment as a 
eredit against the tax owing (if any) 
on the taxpayer’s account for subsequent 
periods. (This applies to income, war 
profits ad excess-profits taxes only.) 

The balance (if any) of the overpayment 
shall be entered in column 12 and placed 
upon a schedule of refunds (Form 7777A) 
and an appropriate memorandum made upon 
the taxpayer’s account, 

You will thereupon complete and certify 
this schedule and Schedule 7777A and re- 
turn three copies of each to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, 
making the apropriate entries in your 
accounts.” 

The Commissioner, when he forwarded 
these papers to the Collector, had no 
way of knowing whether the overassess- 
ment would bring about an abatement of 
taxes theretofore assessed and unpaid, or 
would result in an overpayment by the 
taxpayer. This could only be ascer- 
tained by the Collector from the books 
and records kept by him. Moreover, after 
the Collector ascertained whether an 


*At the time here in question the sehed- 
ule of refunds, Ferm 7777A, referred to in 
the last two par egrets of these instruc- 
tions, had been ¢ ed to a Achedyle of 
refunds and credits, Form 785A, 


overpayment resulted, he would have, to 
determine from his books and records 
the further question whether such over- 
payment should be. applied as a credit 
on taxes due or, in the absence of any 
taxes due, ought to be refunded, 


Date of Allowance 
Possibly One of Three 


When the collector had completed his 
investigation and ‘filled in the informa- 
tion as to abatement, overpayment, 
credit and refund on the schedule of as- 
sessments, and the subsidiary schedule 
of refunds and credits, he certified the 
correctness of these schedules and re- 
turned them, together with the certifi- 
cates of overassessment, to the Bureau 
in Washington. There the schedule ahd 
certificate were examined by the Deputy 
Commissioner, checked by him to ascer- 
tain whether they were correct, and for- 
warded by him to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for action. On the 
basis of his deputy’s certificate the Com- 
missioner would certify the schedule of 
refunds tltus directing the disbursing 
clerk of the Treasury to draw checks for 
refunds shown on the schedule and checks 
| for the interest, if any, on such refunds 
and on credits. Meantime the amounts 
shown on the schedule with respect to 
each taxpayer’s account had been copied 
on the certificate of overassessment of 
that taxpayer, and when checks had been 
prepared for refunds and interest, if any, 
the certificate of overassessment, to- 
gether with the checks, were sent to the 
collector to be by. him mailed to the tax- 
payer. 

The first official notification which the 
taxpayer received as to how his account 
had teen handled with respect to abate- 
ment, credit, refund and interest was the 
certificate of overassessment which ac- 
companied the check for the payment 
due him, if any. If there were no pay- 
ment due him he received a certificate 
of overassessment with the amount of 
the credit which had been allowed him 
noted upon it. It is true that this cer- 
tificate of overassessment stated that 
credit would be given, refund would be 
made, etc., whereas the credit had al- 
ready been given and the refund check 
accompanied the certificate when it 
reached the taxpayer, but we do not 
think this affects the question of the 
date of allowance. 


One of three dates may possibly be| 


considered the date of the allowance of | missioner and filed in his office. 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


sioner forwarded the schedule of over- 
assessments to the collector, that on 
which the collector finished his calcula- 
tions and entered the amount of the 
credit in the taxpayers’ account, or that 
on which the. Commissioner approved 
the schedule of credits and refunds. 
The petitioner ‘insists upon the first 
and the respondent upon the last as the 
date of allowance of the credit; alter- 
natively the United States says that if 


the first be not the date of the allow-! 


ance the intermediate one is. 


Disagreed With View 


Of Treasury Department 


In Girard Trust Company v.: United 
States, 270 U. S. 163, this court, after 
adverting to the above mentioned pro- 
cedure, said: 

We cannot concur, however, in the view 
of the Treasury Department that the date 
of the allowance of the claim as intended 
by the statute is the date when the Com- 
missioner first decides that there has been 
an overassessment and sends upon a proper 
form his decision to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, who made the collection 
and keeps the account with the tax- 
payer. * * * 

In the same case it was also said: 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
the final judge in the administrative branch 
of the Government to decide that an over- 
assessment has been made and that a re- 
fund or credit should be granted, and when 
he has made that decision finally, he has 
allowed the claim for the refund or credit 
of the taxes paid within the meaning of 
the section. 

It is conceded that the quoted lan- 
guage applies to the present case, but 
petitioner points out that it was used 
in a case in which only the date of al- 
lowance of a refund was involved. It 
is urged that as respects the allowance 
of a credit it was dictum; that conced- 
ing its correctness with respect to the 
date of allowance of a refund, different 
considerations apply with respect to a 
credit. The petitioner argues that as 
was stated in the Girard Trust Company 
case the last significant act done by the 
Commissioner is to authorize the refund, 
that being in fact made by the drawing 
of a check by a clerk and the mailing 
of a check by the. collector, whereas 
in the case of a credit the last act of 
authorization is the forwarding of the 
schedule of overassessments to the col- 
lector, who then does the mere minis- 
terial act of making the necessary cal- 
culations and ascertaining and entering 
the proper amount of the credit on his 
books and on the schedule of refunds 
and credits which is to be returned to 
the Commissioner. 

It insists that when the schedule of 
refunds and credits is returned to the 
Commissioner he does authorize the 
drawing of checks for refunds, but does 
nothing whatever with respect to the 
credits shown on the schedule, merely 
filing it for reference. There is evidence, 
however, that the subordinates of the 
Commissioner check the calculations 
shown on the schedules when they are 
returned to the Bureau; that the Deputy 
Commissioner certifies the correctness 
of the schedule to the Commissioner; 
and that the official record of the credit 
is the schedule approved by the oo, 

ore- 


the credit—that on which the Commis- we Severe cane Wie SO: nen ane eel GOS <0 ES a the final act so far as the tax- 
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Supreme Court 


Denies Review of 


Playwright’ S Suit 


Declines to Hear Case Smale. 
ing Alleged Infringement 
Of Copyright of ‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose’ 


The Anne Nichols-Universal Pictures 


suit over the alleged infringement of@ 


the copyright of the play “Abie’s Irish 


Rose” will not be reviewed by the Su- ‘ 


preme Court of the United States, Chief 
Justice Hughes announced from the 
bench Feb. 2. The court, he said, denied 
a petition for a writ of certiorari. The 
case was docketed under the title of 
Nichols v. Universal Pictures Corp., 
Carl Laemmle, et. al., No. 612. 

Anne Nichols charged the producer 
with invasion of her copyright privileges 
in the motion picture “The Cohens and 
Kellys.” 

Both the: District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


Circuit found that Miss Nichols’ work’ ’| | 


had not been infringed. (V U. S. Daily 
1102). 


1 


payer is concerned is the receipt from 
the Collector of the certificate showing 
how the overassessment has been applied. 

When he executes the schedule of over- 
assessments the Commissioner has no 
knowledge as to what the Collector’s 
account with the taxpayer shows. He 
does not know whether the overassess- 
ment will be entirely used up in abate- 
ments, or whether, if an overpayment 
is shown, it will have to be apportioned 


partly as a credit and partly as a re-. 
fund. It is true that the Commissioner’s , ,;; 
directions to the Collector are that the.., 


latter shall examine the accounts and 


make the proper allocations, and it is. 
true that the Collector’s action in so” 


doing is ministerial. But after that cler- 
ical work is performed the practice re- 
quires the return to the Commissioner 
of a statement or schedule of the allo- 
cations, the approval of that schedule by 
him, and the mailing of the certificate 
of overassessment, executed on his he- 
half, to the taxpayer. 

There is nothing in the record to indi- 
cate that the Commissioner might not 
order corrections to be made in the ac- 
counts of the taxpayer prior to the mail- 
ing of this certificate. The proofs do 
not disclose that he has not in practice 
done so. As the sole discretion and au- 
thority to allow a credit rests with the 
Commissioner, we think that, in the light 
of the procedure above outlined, his ap- 


proval of the schedule of credits and.,,, 


refunds must be taken to be the final 
exercise of that discretion and the allow- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column $.] 


Doing the Biggest Kind of Jobs 
in the Biggest City in the Country 


GEORGE W. JOHNSON, subway 
contractor, uses International 
Trucks. Internationals have worked 
month in and month out almost 
from the very beginning on New 


York’s subway program. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The 
Laun 
nationa 


rominent 


Trucks profitably. 


89 INTERNATIONALS deliver 
delicious baked goods of the Cox Bak- 
ing Company. 26 of this number are 
speedy, goed-looking Special Delivery 


trucks, 


Washington 

maintains @ fleet of 22 Inter- 
als, and is but one of the hun- 
dreds of laundries using International 


— T 


HE conspicuous success of Interna- 
tional Truck in New York has a deep 


significance. New York knows that these 
trucks are built right... and that they 
serve right, as have other products of the 
Harvester Company for a full one hundred 


years. 


Square 


America as a 


whole endorses New 


York’s good judgment, for in ten years 


International Truck production has grown 
seven times as fast as the total truck pro- 
duction of the industry. New York has In- 
ternationals at work digging subways, 
building bridges, fighting fires, as well as 
serving every conceivable type of business 


enterprise. 


New York chooses Internationals! Your 


the 


eyes can give you indication of that pref- 
erence everywhere; registrations figures 
give you proof; a test on your own job will 
reveal the reason! 


International Harvester Company 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorperated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


wie 
yrt 





Of Italy Doubled 
Since War Years 


+ 


France Outdistanced in Con-| 


test for Traffic in Mediter- 
ranean, Says Department 
Of Commerce 


The Italian merchant marine service | 


has. doubled since 1914, principally 
cause of the uisition of the Austro- 
Hungarian merchant fleet and that of 
the port of Trieste, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Jan. 31. 

The growth of the Italian fleet has 
made it seven times greater than in 
1898, as compared with a gain of three 
and a half times for France, it was 
pointed out. The French service grew a) 
third since 1914. 

The full text of the statement fol- 


lows: Ra 

While the French position in merchant 
shipping is, as has been reported, one- 
third greater than it was in 1914. the 
Italian service has doubled since that 
time, according to a comparative analy- 
sis of the two services by Consul Robert 
D. Murphy, Paris, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. } 

France has increased its service three 
and one-half times since 1898, while 
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Aviation 


Shipping 


Progress in Small Qi] Restrictions Are Opposed |Court Decision 
| At Senate Committee Hearing’ On Oregon Line 


Airplane Motors 


New Developments Increase 
Testing Problems of Com- 
merce Department 


Development of airplane engines of 
low horsepower is progressing at such a 
rate that problems of engine testing by 
the Department of Commerce will be 
greatly increased, according to informa- 
tion just made available at the Aero- 
|nautics Branch. 


Requests for sufficient funds to employ 
an additional engineer for this work 
have been made in the budget for 1932, 
it was explained, and it is expected that 
the number of motors presented for ap- 
proval will show a considerable increase. 

Improved Engines 

There has been ‘substantial develop- 
ment of power plants of low horsepower, 
ranging from 20 to 60, Col. Clarence M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 


;merce for Aeronautics, told a subcom- 


mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recently. 


Nickel Plate Seeks 
To Serve Buffalo’s 


Food Terminal Area 





Italy has registered a growth of seven | 
times her merchant marine strength in| 
that year, Mr. Murphy’s report pointed | 
out. 

Quoting French sources, the report | 
states that the proportion which French 
merchant tonnage bears to world ton- 
nage, Which in 1898 was 5 per cent, is 
essentially unchanged in 1930, with 5.1 
per cent; but Italy in the same period 
saw a development from 2.3 per cent to 
4.48 per cent of world tonnage. It is 
evident that the acquisition of the Aus- 
tro-Hugarian merchant fleet and that of 
the port of Trieste are the principal | 
reasons for this development, but it | 
should not be forgotten that. France also 
acquired Alsace-Lorraine, with consider- | 
able sea traffic, and immense colonial | 
possessions. i 

In 1913 the number of vessels enter- | 
ing and clearing from Italian ports was | 
354,111. In 1918 this number increased | 
to 496,084, and in 1919 to 496,873, while 
net tonnage grew from 113,837,761 to 
154,278,136. Freight tonnage showed no} 
less remarkable growth, from 31,821,000 | 
to 38,140,000 tons. But it is in the pas-| 
senger-carrying field that Italy’s prowess | 
is really demonstrated, and it is there | 
that Italian navigation finds its chiet| 
sustenance—at least for the “imperial | 
lines.” Passenger trade is not only im- 
portant trom the standpoint of revenue 
but politically its iniluence is far-reach- 
ing. ‘hus the number of passengers de- | 
barking in 1915 ai italian ports was 3,-} 
245,000; in 1929, 9,264,801—almost 
trebled. About 98 per cent of these | 
passengers traveled on vessels of Italian | 
registry. ; 

ic is naturally in the Mediterranean 
basin that the concentration of Italian 
effort occurs. The Near East has been 
designated by the italian premier as the| 
objective vi the expansion of young| 
Italy, and it is in tmis area in which; 
France: occupies a nighly-valued_ posi-| 
tion. It is there that the French fan-| 
guage is cuzrent, and the curtailment of | 
French infivence would be a serious) 
blow. This possible eventuality may be 
read in the figures of merchant tonnage 
cleared from Egyptian ports in 1912 to} 
the amount of 472,387, as compared | 
with italy’s 270,954; the total of pas-| 
sengers dcbarking under the French) 
flag wes 12,250 as against 9,250 under 
the itatian flag. In 1920 the number} 
of Frencn vessels clearing from these 


Asks I. C. C. for Permission 
To Operate Over Mile of 


Trackage Owned by Erie 
Railroad 


Application was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Feb. 2 by 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Railroad (Nickel Plate) to operate over 


about one mile of the Erie’s line in Buf-| 


falo, N. Y., to serve a new food terminal 
now under construction in that city. 
(Finance Docket No. 8668.) 


many years for the handling of fruits, 
vegetables and other produce and food- 


stuffs in the City of Buffalo have be-| 
come and are now inadequate and incon- | 


venient, and in order to meet the changed 
conditions and to make atmple provision 
for the present and future requirements 
of the public, a modern food terminal 
is being constructed upon land owned 


directly or indirectly by the Erie Rail-| 


road Company in said city, so located as 
to provide’ ample transportation service 
to the public which will result in 
prompt and efficient distribution of said 
commodities,” said the application. 

“It is contemplated that applicant wil! 
ultimately own, directly or indirectly, a 


half interest in said food terminal. Mar-! 


ket buildings, other structures, 
forms, driveways and receiving, delivery, | 


yard and team tracks, comprising the! 


food terminal, will occupy a site extend- | 
ing northeasterly from Clinton Street | 


with a direct connection with main tracks | 


of the Erie Railroad at a point near} 


Bailey Avenue. 

“A large volume of traffic, consisting ! 
of the above-mentioned commodities, | 
consigned to dealers in the City of Buf- | 
falo, is transported by applicant over its 
own rails but there will be no direct con- 
nection between, such rails and the 
tracks in the food terminal area, and in! 
order to provide for prompt, efficient and 
economical handling of applicant’s road 
haul and switching business to and from 
seid food terminal, applicant proposes to 
enter into a trackage agreement for the 
operation of its trains over approxi- 
mately 0.8 of a mile of line of the Erie 


“Facilities which have existed for 


ports was unchanged from the 1912/Railroad, extending from applicant’s 
figure; i. e., 170 with a tonnage of 511,-| present connection with said line of 
317 tons. The Italian flag during the|tracks serving the food terminal, and 
same year flew from 420 vessels, with @/over tracks within the food terminal 
tonnage of 703,469, clearing from the | area.” 

same ports, or three times the 1912) ee ee 

ure. | ° ° 

irae that time the ratio remains com- Tentative Permit 
paratively unchanged, with the French 


embarking 8,455 passengers in 1929, as 
compared with 19,599 on Italian vessels. 
The French Messageries Maritimes and 
the Fabre Line are being hopelessly out-| 
distanced by the superior equipment of | 
the Italian Sitwar and Lloyd-Triestino 
services. In the Constantinople service 
France stood fifth among the countries | 
competing for passenger service and sea | 
freight, with Italy first in point _of | 
freight. In 1929 Italian vessels carried | 
9,016 passengers from Constantinople, 
as compared with France’s 3,365. | 


aia Builders Aided | 


With Foreign Projects | 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] _ 
acter, will work in conjunction with the | 
foreign field staff and the various com- | 
modity divisions, and coordinate in one | 
office the present foreign construction 
activities.of the Bureau. Service will | 
be supplied in connection with construc- 
tion of dams, irrigation projects, power 
plants, water works, telephone and tele-! 
graph works, rad 
street car lines, al | 
ways, canals, ship constructidn, harbor | 
improvements, dock works, terminals, | 
highways and roads, city planning, office | 
buildings, industrial plants, | é 
apartments, and operations of residence 
‘construction. / 

The division will | 
participation in foreign 
every way practicable. I ] 
review, investigate and disseminate in- 
formation regarding foreign construction, 
potential usage and outlet for American 
machinery, equipment and supplies, fa- 
cilities for testing and inspection, do- 
mestic and foreign standard specifica- 
tions, codes and practices in use, cer-| 
tain phases of financing of projects, con- | 
struction statistics, labor costs, and re-| 
lated matters. It will be used also as | 
a vehicle to investigate and promote in| 
every way practicable correct usage of | 
American products as applied to the con- | 
struction field, and will endeavor to sim-| 
plify and standardize methods employed. 

An important function of the division | 
will be to contact and service, both here 
and abroad, public works engineers, con- | 


construction in! 
It will collect, | 


struction firms and architects, or in geh- | 


eral, the planner and constructor. The | 
manufacturer and merchant will be serv- 
iced largely through the respective com- 
modity divisions of the Bureau. — 

Mr: Bletz has been associated with the 
Bureau for six years and has directed 
activities in connection with foreign 
standards, international! conferences as 
well as international fairs and exposi- 
tions. Previously he had had 15 years 
manufacturing and sales experience, the 
greater part of the sales work and sales 

motion having been in Latin Amer- 

an countries. 


| Is Granted Air Line 


Cleveland-Deiroit-Chicago Serv- 
ice to Start 





Preliminary authority for an hourly 
passenger service between Cleveland, | 
Detroit and Chicago has been granted! 
the Century Airlines, Inc., Gilbert G. 
Budwig, the Director of Aeronautic Reg- 
ulation, Department of Commerce, stated 
orally Jan. 30, and service is expected 
to begin late in February. 

The Century lines, Mr. Budwig de- 


clared, will provide the only service com-| 


parable in this country to the hourly 
New York-to-Washington service. The 
line will provide exclusive passenger 
transportation, according to information 
made available at the 
Branch, 


A preliminary letter of authority to} 
with tri-motored | 


establish the service 
Stinson cabin planes has been granted 


io stations, railways, | pending final inspection and subsequent | 
r ports, inland water-| issuance of a certificate of authority, | 


Mr. Budwig explained. 
Extensive Schedule 


The service will be on an even more 


hotels and | extensive schedule than the transporta-| 4 


tion provided between New York and 


| Washington by New York, Philadelphia | 
promote American| and Washington Airways, it was pointed | 


out, since the Century lines plan to es- 
tablish three divisions and to maintain 


{hourly schedules between several points. | 


Plans call for runs between Cleveland 
and Detroit via Toledo, Toledo and Chi- 
cago, and Chicago and St. Louis, it was 
said, Service already is maintained over 
all these routes by other companies, 
which operate on less frequent schedules, 
according to data supplied by the Aero- 
nautics Branch. : 

National Air Transport fly four times 
daily between Cleveland and Detroit via 
Toledo, Department of Commerce airway 
charts show, and twice daily from Cleve- 
land and Chicago. Both passenger and 
express transportation is maintained by 
N. A. T., which carries the mail over 
the northern transcontinental between 
New York and Chicago. 

Promoter of New Line 

Service from Chicago to St. Louis is 
provided by Universal Air Lines, while 
planes of the Mason and Dixon Airlines, 
Inc., fly from Toledo to Detroit on their 
Cincinnati-Detroit runs. Universal’s 
service includes mail, passengers and ex- 
press, and is furnished daily, while 
Mason and Dixon’s twice-daily service is 
exclusively passenger transportation. 

Century Airlines is promoted by E. L. 
Cord, it was explained, who is the manu- 
facturer of Stinson planes and Lycoming 
Motors, with which the aircraft are 
| powered, 





Aeronautics 


To Consumer, Alfred R 
Members 


[Continued 


of crude would go up, since “we can’t 
get around the laws.” The proposal 
would be efficacious, he conceded, to the 
| domestic independent producer, but said 
that that benefit would come in large 


sumer. 

At the present time, he said, gasoline 
is selling in the City of Boston at an 
| average of 13 cents, which, he predicted, 
would be increased to 21 cents if the 
proposed law is passed. 


In the same way he anticipated an 
|} increase in crude petroleum from $1.05 
| to $2.05 per barrel. 

Mr. Rommel, after presenting cre- 


the city and Chamber of Commerce of 
Savannah, Ga., fertilizer manufacturing 
| plants, steamship operators, and a num- 
|ber of other manufacturing interests, 
| told the Committee that he is “just a 
| little puzzled over the statement of the 
| independent oil producers that they are 
| ‘starving to death.’ ” 

| “If that be true,” he said, “there are 
a number of land owners in the South 
| who would like to take the risk of starv- 
|ing to death that way.” 

| Questioned by Chairman Johnson if he 
| believed the statements made by the in- 
| dependents that deplorable conditions ex- 
jist. Mr. Rommel said that he “ did not 
|call them untrue, but we’re from Mis- 
| souri.” : 

Mr. Rommel further made the. state- 
| ment that he did not think it wise for the 
| independents to attempt to engage in a 
| business which is unprofitable. Senator 
| Johnson, however, took issue with him on 
that statement, asking if he would have 





conditions over which they have no con- 
trol, to abandor agriculture. 

Senator Tydings, in opposing the meas- 
ure, told the Committee that the bill 
would cost the American people in in- 
creased cost of petroleum products “at 
least $980,000,000 per year.” 

“Any business in the world,” he said, 
| “can be made profitable if the support 
comes from the pockets of the American 
people.” 


Added Cost to Farmers 
Cited as Example ‘ 


Based on figures obtained by himself 
he said, there are 50,000 passenger cars, 
9,000 trucks, and 7,000 tractors in op- 
eration on the farms of Maryland alone. 
Computing on average operation, he said, 


, 


the proposal would cost the farmers of | 


|Maryland alone $1,705,000 based on a 


plat-| 2-cent increase, and on a 4-cent in- 


crease, which “is nearer right,” it 
would cost the farmers of the State, 
$3,411,000. 

“Therefore,” he said, “let’s don’t say 
that ‘we want this and it won’t cost any- 
body anything.’ ” 

Asked by. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, if domestic producers vol- 
untarily agree to a curtailment of pro- 
duction, if it is not fair to make some 
proration of imports, Senator Tydings 
said that such a situation has conse- 
quences “more far reaching” than 
merely the question of oil alone. 

“For example,” he said, “we might 
enter into a discussion of the question of 
our foreign debt.” 

Mr. Tydings further declared that en- 
actment of the measure would result in 
loss of employment to 2,000 employes 
in the asphalt industry in the City of 
Baltimore alone. The proposal, he said, 
is an effort to reguiate business by brute 
force, to benefit one section and one in- 
dustry by artificial means which results 
in throwing others into a hole. 

Senator Capper, during Mr. Tydings 
testimony, referred to the fact that Dutch 
Shell and other importers “are selling 
oil in our dooryards in Kansas for less 
than we can produce it for.” 

Senator Tydings agreed that it is a 
serious economic problem, but the way 
to deal with it is not to put an embargo 
on oil. 

“Certainly,” he said, “every barrel of 
crude oil you stop coming into Baltimore 


means less employment for somebody.” | 


“We have bread lines in Baltimore,” 
he continued, “and if you want to make 
them longer, pass this bill.” 

The measure, he said, would result in 


| taking “10 times as much away from the 


farmer as the relief recently voted out 
of the Federal Treasury. Through meas- 
| ures of this kind we are increasing the 
price of the things the farmer has to 
buy, and we are giving him no increase 
in the things he has to sell.” 


Condition of Agriculture 
Said Result of Tariff 


The whole weakness, he said, is that 
|} all industries have been “put on stilts” 
as a result of high protective tariff, with 
| the exception of agriculture, and the way 
| to stop it is to stop the whole “vicious 
principle from its inception, and not by 
| doing more mischief of the same kind, 
|but by undoing what has already been 
| done.” 

The proposal, he said, would mean an 
nnual tariff of $1,000,000,000 to the 
| American public. 

Mr. Stewart, in presenting his views 
to the Committee, pointed out that the 


| views expressed by him were his own! 
should not be 


| personal opinions, and 
considered as expressive of the opinions 
|of the “Big Four.” 


| Submitting information as to the 


company from Mexico averaged 9,000 
barrels per day. Crude imports from 
Venezuela, he said, are negligible, while 
refined products vary to meet the de- 
| mand. 

The effect of the proposed measure on 


part from the added cost to the con-| 


dentials to the Committee from the vari- | 
ous interests he represented, including | 


farmers, who are suffering because of | 


amount of foreign business done by his| 
company, he said that imports of his} 


Curtailment of Imports Would Result in Price Increase 


. White, of Boston, Tells 
of Group 


from Page 1.] 


foreign production of his: company, he 
said, is problematical. It all depends, 
he explained, on the amount of the 16,- 
000,000 barrels of imports allowed by the 
bill which will be allocated to the coun- 
tries in which they operate. 


Explaining that the company has com- 
mitments for future delivery, Mr, Stew- 
art said that the attention of the com- 
pany had been given to show that prob- 
lem would be met in the event the bill is 
passed. 


Replying to Senator Vandenberg, Mr. 
Stewart denied that curtailment of do- 
mestic production increases the market 
for importers. “We have to meet all 
competition,” he said, “and our distribu- 
tion depends upon the ‘popularity of our 
product.” 


He declared that the curtailment of 
crude domestic production does not nec- 
essarily mean curtailment of gasoline 
consumption. In 1930, he pointed out, 
according to official figures, production 
was curtailed, while consumption in- 
creased over the previous year. Reduc- 
tion of crude in storage and increased 
“cracking” efficiency makes up the differ- 
ence, he said. 

Referring to statements of witnesses 


supporting the plan that the embargo 
does not necessarily mean an increase 





out his experience in the oil industry, 
he has never seen a time when an ad- 
vance in crude price was not followed 
by an increase in gasoline prices. “Either 
an increase or a decrease,” he said, “is 
marked by an attendant change-in re- 
fined prices.” 


| Granting, he said, the lamentable con- 
ditions existing in the independent field, 
and the unquestionably fewer employes 
| of the independent producrs, relief could 
not be obtained by the proposed plan. 

| “Tf all imports were decreased and 
| by some miraculous means consumption 
| Was increased, there would still be a 
| problem,” he said. “It would not mean 
|more wells; it would simply mean turn- 
}ing on more faucets.” 


| Attitude of Foreign 
Countries Is Explained 
“The time will never come,” Mr. Stew- 





|ited imports. There is never a tendency 
‘on the part of foreign producers to take 
jadvantage of conditions in the United 
States.” 


Asked if, in view of curtailed produc- 
tion in the United States, there is “any 
just reason” why imports should not be 
curtailed, Mr. Stewart declared that 
there is, because the Government would 
be doing something which the United 
States would never appreciate having 
| done to it. 

Declaring that the “big four”:compa- 
nies, the Gulf Refining Company, the 
Dutch Shell, the Pan-Ameri¢an and the 
Standard, are operating in Venezuela, 
Mr. Stewart said that an embargo, would 
not help, and a tariff would not.im- 
proye, the situation. Production in Ven- 
ezuela, he said, is always regulated in 
relation to production in the United 
States. 

In 1930, he said, imports decreased in 
spite of the fact that consumption in- 
creased. In 1929, he said, 108,000,000 
barrels were imported, while in 1930 
only 105,000,000 were imported. The 
| difference, though apparently small, 
amounted to a material difference, he 
said. 

He declared that the statement of ad- 
vocates of the measure that the act 
would not increase prices was based on 
peculiar conditions existing in certain 
{months in 1926 and 1929 which brought 
|crude and refined prices “entirely out 
| of line.” 
| ] don’t feel that it is fair,” he said, 
|“to submit prices obtaining two months 
{in two different years as indicative of a 
| trend.” 
| It is fundamental in any industry, he 
|said, that the price of raw materials 
|materially affect the price of the fin- 
| ished product. 

It is impossible to estimate with any 
accuracy the effect the measure would 
have on prices, but it is the ‘opinion of 
experts, he said, that it would result in 
an increase of at least $1 per barrel in 
crude, which would mean an increase in 
4 cents per gallon on gasoline. 

Even more serious in its consequence, 
however, he said, would be the result on 
fuel oils. The Bureau of Mines, he said, 
estimates an annual consumption of 120,- 
000,000 barrels of fuel oil annually on 
the eastern seaboard ‘alone, 70,000,000 
of which is supplied by foreign producers. 
| “I don’t believe it possible,” he said, 
“for the domestic market to supply the 
deficit of 70,000,000 barrels which would 
be caused by this bill,” he said. “We 
jhaven’t the transportation facilities, 
| pipe-lines, ships, etc.” 

He estimated that domestic produc- 
tion could supply no more than 15,000,000 
| barrels to meet the 170,000,000 - deficit. 
There is’ not sufficient pipe-line capacity, 
| he said, and in addition there is “nowhere 
near refining capacity.” 

California could make up the differ- 
ence, he said, but he expressed doubt of 
enough ship tonnage to move it to the 
eastern seaboard as needed. 

“But even assuming that it could be 
done,” he _ continued, “tranportation 
| costs would increase the cost to the con- 
sumers by 50 cents per barrel, and it 
would require from three to six months 
to meet, if it could be met at all, and 
certainly the increase in cost would get 
to the ultimate consumer.” 

Mr. Stewart referred to testimony on 
the 1929 Tariff Act in which it was esti- 
mated that a tariff would cost $200,000,- 
000 annually to the consumer, and “cer- 











1930 
6,082,136 
1,147,142 
8,103,460 

796,854 
1,546,494 
3,218,577 
6,238,052 
1,865,408 

534,138 

1,296 
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77.0 
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Net after rents ooecce 
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Operating ratio 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


in price, Mr. Stewart said that through-| piers refused to provide reasonable and 








Will Be Appealed 


Ruling Against Construction 
Of New Road Will Be Car- 
ried to Supreme Court by 
i. ¢c. GC 


The question of the right of the Inter- 
state Commerce ;Commission to compel 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company to construct 185 
miles of new line between Crane and 
Crescent, Oreg., over the protest of the 
carrier, will be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final de- 
cision on appeal from the recent decision 
of the Federal District Court at Port- 
land which was unfavorable to the Com- 
mission. 

This announcement has just been made 
at the office of the Chief Counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The District Court ruled that the Com- 
mission may not require railroads to con- 
struct new lines in territory they do not 
profess to serve and that in the instant 
case, the Union Pacific subsidiary did 
not profess to serve the territory be- 
tween Crane and Crescent Lake. 

Origin of Case 


The case originated upon the complaint: 


of the Public Service Commission of 
Oregon against the Central Pacific Rail- 
way and others in Docket No. 19680, 
which was filed with the Commission 
May 24, 1927. The Public Service Com- 
mission charged that the defendant car- 


adequate transportation facilities to a 
large section of Oregon; and that such 
facilities are “reasonably required in the 
_— of public convenience and neces- 
sity.’ 

By decision rendered on Dec. 3, 1929, 
the Commission ruled that the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany should construct the line between 
Crane and Crescent, and that the ex- 
pense of the construction should be fi- 
nanced by the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the parent company. The new line would 
connect with the Cascade Line of the 
Southern Pacific Company at Crescent 
Lake. 

Commissioners Brainerd, Porter, Far- 
tell and Woodlock dissented from the 
majority opinion in the case. 

The construction was to have been 
commenced on or before July 1, 1930, 


|and completed on or before July 1, 1933, 
art continued, “when there will be unlim- | 


but the matter was appealed to the dis- 
trict court at Portland, which has just 
upheld the railroad’s position that the 
Commission has no authority to compel 


|the construction of the line in question. 


‘Rural Mail Routes 


Increase in Length 


Salary Cost Per Mile Declined 
During Decade 


Despite the encroachment of city de- 
livery service and the consolidation of 
numerous routes, the number of rural 
mail routes in operation at the close of 
the 1930 fiscal year was practically the 
same as the number operating at the 
close of 1921, according to information 
made public at the Post Office Depart- 
ment Feb, 2. Further information fur- 
nished by the Department follows: 

Rural mail routes operating at the end 
of 1921 totaled 43,752, and covered a 
distance of 1,163,896 miles. Service on 
these routes required 352,532,858 miles 
during the year, while the average 
length of each route was 26.602 miles. 

The total length of the rural mail 


|routes, and the average length of each 


route, have shown substantial increases 
during the past decade. There were 
43,278 rural routes in operation at the 
close of the 1930 fiscal year, possessing 
an aggregate length of 1,334,842 miles. 
These routes were served by 43,178 car- 
riers who traveled 1,332,674 miles each 
day and 404,738,397 miles during the 
year. 

The salary cost for each mile of travel 
during the past year was 21,19 cents, 
as compared with 21.487 cents for the 
previous year. When there is added to 
this the equipment allowance of 4 cents 
for each mile scheduled, the total cost 
of a mile of travel was 25.19 cents. 


Decline Is Shown 
In Caal Production 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 24, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,859,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 336,000 
tons, or 3.7 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1930 corresponding with that 
of Jan 24 amounted to 11,703,000 tons. 

The estimated production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite in the week ended Jan. 
24 was 1,428,000 tons, as compared to 
1,557,000 tons produced during the pre- 
ceding week. In the week ended Jan. 
24, 1930, the output of anthracite coals 
was 1,718,000 tons. 


tainly a tariff would cost less than an 
embargo.” 

Further, he declared, a large number 
of industrial plants would have to be shut 
down, and the plan would seriously crip- 
ple shipping interests, 

The Conservation Board, he said, esti- 
mates the continental United States to 
contain 18 per cent of the world supply, 
that it is today producing 65 per cent of 
the world total, and is consuming 74 per 
cent of the world total. Consequently, 
he said, American capital has been en- 
couraged to invest in foreign countries, 
and American capital, thus encouraged, 
would be made to suffer by the pro- 
posed act. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
90,702,361 106,798,838 
14,633,217 18,622,819 
116,384,319 139,470,580 
14,428,094 19,451,125 
20,623,623 26,572,725 
43,175,316 49,658,011 
86,260,291 104,024,478 
30,124,028 35,446,102 
6,898,009 17,849,314 

81,424 31,078 
23,194,595 27,565,710 
18,063,976 21,971,128 

7,592.53 1,567.28 
74.1 74.6 


er 
1929 
7,503,948 
1,640,961 
11,246,027 
1,385,850 
2,131,780 
4,164,601 
8,312,727 
2,933,300 
494,134 
1,090 
2,438,076 
2,000,881 
7,592.46 
73.9 


1930 


1,579,487 
119,396 
1,821,444 
256,114 
367,644 
572,371 
1,272,949 
548,495 
105,244 
203 
443,408 
328,165 
1,976.74 
69.9 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
December 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 
22,397,877 26,066,529 
1,627,153 2,129,533 
25,510,585 30,284,223 
4,394,870 6,003,249 
5,044,998 5,380,046 
7,775,908 . 8,604,375 
18,603,125 21,297,132 
6,907,460 8,937,081 
1,201,475 1,412,568 

4,330 7,774 
5,701,655 7,516,479 
4,168,968 | 6,033,220 

1,958.65 1,944.71 
12.9 10.4 


1929 
2,324,416 
182,215 
2,721,366 
474,570 
469,978 
730,642 
1,763,249 
958,117 
184,183 
432 
773,502 
634,603 
1,943.39 

64.8 
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1930 
9,650,932 
2,098,925 


1,821,385 
2'864,854 


9,589,416 


9,626.38 
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Postal Service 


Four Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 


Thirteen Others Indefinitely 
Postpone Projects for 
Landing Fields 


For the week ended Jan. 29 the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of municipal 
airports: Garberville and Woodland, 
Calif.; Cortez, Colo., and Blakely, Ga. 

The ‘municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Acworth, Ga.; 
Harbor, Mich.; Knoxvillé, Tenn. 

Indefinitely postponed: Tennille, Ga.; 
Osage City, Kans.; Dedham, Mass.; 
Amasa, Mich.; St. Charles, Mo.; Kear- 
sarge, N. H.; Hamilton and Lawrence, 
N. Y.; Afton, Okla.; Natrona,  Pa.; 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Nacogdoches, Tex., 
and Terra Alta, W. Va. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Price Stabilization 
By Cut in Acreage 
Of Cotton Suggested 


Senator Smith Would Have 
Farm Board Hold Surplus 
Of Old Crop if Crop Area 
Is Reduced 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
centage of world cotton rather than an 
increase, so that America has nearly 60 
per cent of the world’s entire production 
of cotton and she has a vastly greater 
percentage in the quality of the world’s 
production of cotton. . 

Another criticism was to the effect 
that if the farmers were to take this 
surplus cotton in lieu of planting cotton 
in 1931, it would leave the laborers em- 
|ployed in making cotton without em- 
ployment. This would not be true for the 
i reason that the labor would still be em- 
ployed in making foodstuffs, 
livestock, and each laborer could be 
given a share of the profit in the cotton 
allocated to the landowner by the Farm 
Board. Besides this, it is hardly to be 
expected that the landowner should con- 
tinue to make cotton at a loss in order 
to keep labor employed. 

Before making this plan public, I dis- 
cussed it with Members of Congress 
from the cotton-growing States, both 
Senators and Representatives. It was 
almost unanimously endorsed by them. 
I subsequently had a meeting of these 


Benton 


Senators and Represetatives with cer-|} 


tain members of the Farm Board, at 
which meeting the matter was fully dis- 
cussed. As a result, the Board took the 
matter under advisement and after nearly 
a month of consideration, the cotton rep- 
resentative, Mr. Carl Williams, in a 
communication to me, set forth at length 
certain reasons why the Board could not 
put the plan into pracical operation. 
The objections to the plan as set forth 
by the Board were not convincing to me, 
more particularly so in the light of the 
declaration of policy in the act under 
which the Board was created and the 
declaration of the powers and purposes 
of the Stabilization Corporation. . After 
being informed by the Board that in 
their opinion the plan was not practi- 
cable, I then made public the plan. The 
responses by mail and otherwise have 
been overwhelmingly in favor if its trial. 

I might say in conclusion that if the 
Board were to purchase this cotton, as 
the law indicates it should do, only a 
very small per cent of the purchase price 
need be furnished by the Board as the 
cotton is splendid collateral for the major 
per cent of the purchase money. 

I understand that the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation has purchased large 
amounts of wheat and has already ad- 
vanced the American wheat price above 
the world’s level of price. A market 
will have to be found for the wheat thus 
purchased and unless the wheat crop of 
this year is substantially reduced, the 
same condition will confront the wheat 
grower as now confronts the cotton 
grower. Would it not be feasible for 


the corporation to allocate among the! 


wheat producers the wheat thus held by 
them, thereby guaranteeing a reduction 
in acreage and the profitable rise in the 
price of wheat during the next market- 
ing season? 

I do not see why this plan put into 
operation would not be a solution of all 
subsequent overproduction. If carried 
out successfully, it will convert an im- 
pending disaster into a blessing. It 
would guarantee a reduction of acreage, 
a reduction in surplus, diversified farm- 
ing, and a profitable return on staple 
crops. 


Proposed Rate Changes 
Are Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order entered Jan. 31 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3568, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Feb. 1,:1931, until 
Sept. 1, 1931, the opertaion of sched- 
‘ules proposing to reduce the rates on 
paper and paper articles from Chicago, 
Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Peoria, Ill, an 
St. Louis, Mo., groups to points in Iowa, 
and from points in Iowa to points in the 
above-named groups. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3567, 
the Commission suspended from Feb. 2, 
1931, until Sept. 2, 1931, schedules 
proposing to revise the rates on ba- 
nanas, coconuts and related articles 
from New Orleans, La.; Galveston, 
Tex., and other Gulf ports to 
points in Oklahoma and Texas, which 
would result in increases and reductions. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
10,869,370 139,884,059 165,592,822 
2,742,781 28,539,138 34,638,583 
15,585,822 185,261,863 221,821,610 
2,982,375 27,777,738 33,562,629 
3,303,168 37,202,839 
5,068,652 54,903,986 
12,156,188 129,875,090 
3,429,634 55,386,773 
854,193 16,521,413 
15,938 33,391 
2,559,503 38,831,969 
2,523,317 28,443,607 
9,653.83 9,629.50 
78.0 70.1 


171,137 


143,036 60,397,912 
144,392,934 
17,428,676 
18,165,392 
40,487 
59,222,797 
59,149,787 
9,662.66 
65.1 


581,721 
196,850 

4,837 
380,034 
282,442 


72.8 


raising | 





40,625,925: 


Navy Requested 
To Participate in 
Schneider Races 


Mr. LaGuardia Suggests 
Move in Order to Com- 
pare American Airplanes 
With Foreign Craft 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, Feb. 2 made public a 
letter he addressed to David S. Ingalls, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, asking 
that a plane be sent to compete in the 
international Schneider races, so that 
it can be determined just. how far this 
country has progressed as compared 


with other countries in speed of its air- 
planes. 


“I am sure that we have spent more 
in actual money than some of the other 
eountries who apparently have more to 
show for their money,” Mr. LaGuardia’s 
letter read. ‘Can you inform me why 
it is that the governments of England, 
France and Italy have developed highe 
speed seaplanes than we have been abl 
to do? I would like to be informed also@ 
why it is that in view of, the millions 
we have appropriated we have not one 
ship fit or capable to enter the interna- 
tional Schneider race.” 


Foreign Specifications 

Mr. LaGuardia said he is informed 
that the specifications of service planes 
for the British navy is from 50 to 75 
miles faster than the fastest plane of 
the corresponding type which our Navy 
now has and intends to obtain. 

Commenting recently on the need for 
paying greater attention to speed devel- 
opment,. Assistant Secretary Ingalls, in 
an oral statement, asserted that unless 
more money is made ayailable American 
planes will not compare favorably with 
those of foreign nations. 

“While the performance of our service 
type planes is not inferior to that of 
other countries today,” the Assistant 
Secretary said Jan. 15, “this situation 
seems very likely to be about to termi- 
nate.” ((Additional details were printed 
in the Jan. 17 issue of the United tSates 
Daily.) 


Admiral Moffett’s Opinion 


The announcement by the Department 
of the Navy, expressing Admiral Mof- 
fett’s opinion, follows in full text: 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department, when questioned in regard 
to the statement made by Representative 
LaGuardia relative to high speed planes 
in the United States Navy as compared 
with those of other nations, invited at- 
tention to the report of the Tydings 


Committee, dated May 2, 1930, as fol- 
Ows: 


_ “Your Committee also made an inves- 

tigation into the comparability of the 
fast pursuit and bombing planes of the 
United States with those of other na- 
tions. We believe from the reports sub- 
mitted that in number of planes in fe 
Navy, speed of planes in the Navy and 
general bombing and fighting equipment 
that our Navy has pursuit and bombing 
planes of such number, type and speed 
as to give it parity, if not supremacy, 
with any other nation in the world.” 


Appropriations Insufficient 

Rear Admiral Moffett added that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the aircraft 
industry were quite able to develop high- 
speed racing planes for the Schneider 
or any other cup. race, provided sufficient 
funds were furnished. The amount ap- 
propriated for experimental work dur- 
ing the past four years, he said, has been 
sufficient only for carrying on the neces- 
sary experimental developmer™ for the 
five-year building program authorized by 
Congress in 1926. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics David S. Ingalls, absent 
from the Department for the day, will 
reply to Representative LaGuardia’s let- 
ter upon returning to the city. 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commeree Commission 
on Feb. 2 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23390.—O’Brien Brothers, Inc. v. Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. Rates charged on 
oil well machinery and iron pipe, in car- 
loads, from Sarepta, La., to Cary, Miss., 
found not unreasonable. 
missed, 

No. 19670.—Taylor Produce Co. v. cei 


Complaint dis- 


ville & Nashville Railroads. 1. Estim@hed 
weight on cucumbers per bushel hamper, in 
carloads, from Loxley, Silverhill, and Sum- 
merdale, -Ala,, to Detroit, Mich., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 2. Esti- 
mated weight on sweet potatoes per bushel 
hamper or basket, in carloads, from origins 
on the Louisville & Nashville to certain desti- 
nations in Michigan found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful; 3. Refrigeration 
charges on fruits, vegetables, and berries, 
in carloads, from Portland, Mitchellville, 
and Sadlers, Tenn., to Detroit, Jackson, 
Sturgis, Coldwater, Holland, Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., found in contravention 
of the long-and-short-haul clause of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, prior to 
Feb. 15, 1928, except with respect to 


qd| charges from Sadlers, but not unreasonable 


or otherwise unlawful. 4. Rates on cab- 
bage, potatoes, onions, and turnips from 
certain points on the Louisville & Nashville 
to certain destinations in southern Michigan 
found unreasonable and in violation of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 of 
the act, but not otherwise unlawful, Rea- 


sonable rates prescribed and reparation 


awarded, 


Uncontested Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 2 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No, 
8594, authorizing Paul T. Sanderson, re- 
ceiver of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine Ry. Co., to issue and renew from 
time to time not exceeding $30,000 aggre- 
gate face amount, of promissory notes, 
to replace notes issued without authority 
and to evidence loans to be obtained for 
paying current operating expenses, ap- 
proved, 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8659, authorizing the New York Central 
R. R. Co. to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of not exceeding $7,020,000 
of New York Central Railroad equipment 
trust of 1930 4% per cent equipment-trust 
gold certificates, to be issued by the G “ 
anty Trust Company of New York, td. 
tee, under an agreement dated May “%5, 
1930, and to be sold at not less than 102.06 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the progurement of certain 
equipment, approved. A 
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Public Utilities 


‘No Control’ Rider | Blanket Insurance 


Urged in Tenant 
- Fire Insurance 


New York Superintendent 
Advises Property Owners 
To Obtain Clause Cover- 
ing Breach of Warranties 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 2. 


The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan, has just urged: prop- 
erty owners, in cases of tenant occu- 

\pancy, t#® have clauses inserted in their 
fire insurance policies providin- that 
failure of the insured to comply with 
any warranties in portions of the prem- 
ises over which the insured has no con- 
trol shall not affect the policies. His 
announcement follows in full text: 

There has recently been received at 
the department complaints in reference 
to Ahe effect of a recent decision of the 
Cops of Appeals in the case of Theo- 
dove H. Miller vs. The American Eagle 
Rize Insurance Company. The import 
eae decision was to the effect that 
breach of -varranties in a fire insurance 
policy, notwithstanding the lack of con- 
trol on the part of the owner of the 
premises due to the fact that the condi- 
tion causing the breach was brought 
about by a tenant, rendered the fire 
insurance policy covering the premises 
invalid. : 

Superintendent Behan, urges that in 
all cases of tenant occupancy, property 
owners have a “No-Control” clause at- 
tached to their policies. This clause 
reads as follows: 

“This policy shall not be affected by 
failure of the insured to comply with 
any of the warranties endorsed hereon 
in any portion of the premises over 
which tlie insured “as no control.” 


Adjusters Are Held 
Insurer’s Employes 


New York Court Orders Exami- 
nation Before Trial 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 2. 


The Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court, in the case of Fried- 
man v. Firemen’s Insurance Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., has recently held that two 
independent adjusters who acted for the 
fire insurance company in a loss settle- 
ment “may be regarded as employes of 
the defendant within the meaning of 
section 289 of the civil practice act, only 
with respect to such matters as are 
peculiarly within their knowledge.” They 
were directed to appear for examination 
before trial and testify whether or not, 
while acting as adjusters for the com- 
pany, they entered into an agreement 
wi the plaintiff’s adjuster . settling 
a loss on a dwellmg house insured under 
the policy in issue. 

The insured claimed that the loss was 

Becttled and adjusted for $6,000 between 
its adjuster and two independent ad- 
justers who represented the insurer. 
The latter contended that its adjusters 
were independent and had no more con- 
nection with it than with any other in- 
surance company. It denied the settle- 
ment which had been made. 

In the City Court it was held that 
these two men were employes under 
section 289 of the civil practice act and 
could be examined before trial. 

In its appeal the insurer argued before 
the court that “circumstances in this 
case should certainly excuse any techni- 
cal attitude on the part of the defendent 
quite apart from its legal rights.” It 
was pointed out that while a New Jer- 
sey company had written a New Jersey 
policy covering a loss which occurred in 
New Jersey on a residence located in 
New Jersey, the plaintiff had taken the 
defendant into New York to stand suit 
thus giving the insured the advantage 
of the provisions of the practice act not 
otherwise available. . 

The appellant was represented by 
Louis Bevier, its attorney, and the re- 
spondent by Alex Davis, of counsel. 


Applications 
- —to— 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting ‘and 
wireless permits filed with the Federal 
R#Miio Commission have just been an- 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 


WDAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., construction 
permit application resubmitted requesting 
authority to change equipment and increase 
power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. on 940 ke. 

F. D. Conard and H. D. Conard, Garden 
City, Kans,, construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,370 ke., 100 w., and un- 
limited time. \ 

KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., 17th 
and Lincoln Streets, Denver, Colo.{ request 
for authority to experimentally use 1,270 
ke. for a period of 10 days between 12 a. m. 
and 6a.m. Station is licensed on 560 kc. 

KPOF, Pillar of Fire (a corporation), 
Belleview College, Denver, Colo., modifica- 
tion of license to increase power from 500 
w. to 1 kw. day and 500 w. night on 880 ke. 

G. L. Johnson, Texarkana, Ark., construc- 


tion permit to erect a new station to use: 


1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

William L. Willis, Crewe, Va., construc- 
tion pérmit to erect a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 50 w., and daytime hours. 

KFUM, W. D. Corley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., request for authority to voluntarily 
assign license to The Reynolds Radio Co. 

KGU, Marion A. Mulrony and Advertiser 
Publishing Company, Honolulu, T. H., con- 
struction permit to change equipment, 
change frequency from 940 ke. to 750 kec., 
and increase pieee from 1 kw. to 5 kw. 
with unlimited time. ° 

KRE, First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif., construction per- 
mit to install new equipment. 

The Shartenberg Radio Service, Inc., 761 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., construc- 
tion permit application to erect a new sta- 
tion to use 930 ke., 250 w., and unlimited 
hours. f 

WGCP, May Radio Broadcast Corp., 591 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., license to cover 
construction permit issued Jan, 6, 1931, 

BL, The Onondaga Radio Brdestg. 
Corp., Jefferson and Warren Streets, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., license to cover construction 
ermit to move transmiter near Collamer, 

. Y,, install new equipment and increase 

power to 2% kw. 

WLEY. Carl S. Wheeler, The Lexington 
Air Stations, Lexington, Mass., construction 
permit to install new equipment. 

WHP, WHP, Inc., Harrisburg Pa., author- 


® ‘ity to install special automatic frequency 


contro] for synchronization purposes. 
KDKA, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


On Gems Clarified 


Policy Held to Cover Diamond 
Set in Ring Specifically 
Insured Elsewhere 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Feb. 2. 
Although a blanket residence theft in 
surance policy excepted “articles sep 
arately valued in or specifically insurea 
under the policy of any other insurer,” 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
held that it covers a diamond, bought 
after the policy went into effect, and 
set in a ring with a “diamond solitaire” 


specifically insured under a Lloyds pol- | 
icy. The case was entitled Short et ux. v.| 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration. 

The plaintiffs had a policy issued by 
London Lloyds under which there was 
specifically insured “one diamond soli- 
taire.” It was contended by the defend- 
ant that its policy did not cover the 
second stone subsequently set in this 
ring. It was held, however, that Lloyds 
did not insure the diamond in question 
and the defendant’s claim to be exempt 
failed. 


Surety of Guardian 
Bank Is Held for 
Loss of Deposit 


North Carolina Court Rules 
It Was Breach of Trust to 


Intermingle Ward’s Funds 
With Own 


. State of North Carolina: 
* Raleigh, Feb. ‘2. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court 
has just held that where a bank, acting 
as guardian of a minor, deposits bunds 
of its ward in its own bank to the credit 
of itself as guardian, intermingling 
them with other funds of the bank, it 
is “faithless to the trust reposed in it 
and its bondmen, the defendant, must 
suffer the loss for such faithlessness.” 

It is explained in the opinion that 
after the ward’s funds had been de- 
posited the bank failed. The National 
Surety Company which had issued a 
guardian bond to the bank sought to 
have this claim paid in full as a pre- 
ferred claim. 


The court held that the bank'had no 
more right to intermingle the guardian 
funds with the bank funds than an in- 
diyidual. Since the property of the ward 
was mingled with that of the guardian in 
such a way that its identity was lost, 
and there was no agreement that this 
was a special deposit, the ward has no 
rights superior to those of the general 
creditors, it said. 


“Under the facts and circumstances of 
this case,” it was stated, “the bank, act- 
ing. as guardian-had a right to invest its 
ward’s money, but in so doing is held ‘to 
a high degree of dilligence and good 
faith.’ It did not invest the money of its 
ward, but intermingled it with other 
funds in the bank.” 

The court held the surety liable for 
the loss since a statute requires that 
“the bond must be conditioned that such 
guardian shall faithfully execute the 
trust reposed in him as such.” 

The case was entitled State ex rel. 
Roebuck et al, v. National Surety Co. 


Liquidation of Benefit 
Society Is Completed 


New York Officer Signs Report 
On Order Brith Abraham 


The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, announced Jan. 
30 that he had signed a report showing 
completion of the liquidation of the 
United States Grand Lodge of the Order 
Brith Abraham, a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety, formerly having home offices in 
New York City, which was placed in 
liquidation by an order of the Supreme 
Court, New York County, made by Jus- 
tice Thomas C. T, Crain, dated Dec. 21, 
1927. 

At the time of liquidation, there were 
171 subordinate lodges associated with 
the Order Brith Abraham and the mem- 
bership was 4,582. The Grand Lodge 
in addition to fraternal and social fea- 
tures furnished life insurance and dis- 
ability insurance to its members who de- 
sired insurance. It issued mortuary in- 
surance certificates in various denomi- 
nations from $100 to $500 for each mem- 
ber desiring insurance and disability in- 
surance certificates in varying amounts, 

According to the report of Superin- 

tendent Behan, which is based on a ré- 
port, audit and petition made to the 
Superintendent by Clarence C. Fowler, 
Special Deputy Superintendent, who has 
been in charge of the liquidation, the 
total assets of the Grand Lodge were 
$34,451 and a burial plot in the United 
Hebrew Cemetery Corporation located on 
Staten Island, in which there were 1,432 
unused graves for adults and 119 graves 
for children. 
—e—een nn een aL eee eee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., renewal of special author- 
ity to synchronize old and new transmitters 
until Apr. 30, 1931. 

Harrold E, Warren and Kennith C, Retz- 
laff, Muskegon, Mich., construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,500 ke., 15 
w., unlimited time. 

WSOC, A. J. Kirby Music Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., requests authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

Lynn Dickerson and C. A. Nietert, 
Brownsville, Tex., construction permit for 
a new station to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., and 
unlimited time. 

_Troy Brdestg. Co., Troy, Ala., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,500 ke., 50 w., daytime. 

Majestic Elec. Co., Perryton, Tex., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 660 ke., 100 w., unlimited time, 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Ishpeming, 
Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N, Y.; amendment to construction 
pefmits, 

KMT, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska, new construction permit for 8,184 
ke., 250 w., coastal and public point-to-point 
sérvice. 

Aeronautical Radio,~Inc., Abeline, Tex.; 
Big Springs, Tex., license covering con- 
struction permit for 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 w. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of special ex- 
perimental license. 

KNP, Columbia River Packers Assn., 
Chignik, Alaska, construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment for 272, 262, 252, 425, 
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Operating in Alabama Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony Before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Relates to Examination of .Properties of 
The Alabama Power Company 


Investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities was resumed 
Jan, 27 with Judson C. Dickerman, Com- 
mission investigator, as the first witness, 
Excerpts from transcript of his testi- 
mony follow in full text: 

Proceedings of Jan. 27 

Judson C. Dickerman was called and 
testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Mr. Dickerman, did you make an 
examination of the properties of the 
Alabama Power Company? A. Yes, sir. 
:In October, 1930, I traveled over the 
territory served by the Alabama Power 
Company from Muscle Shoals~in the 
north to Mobile in the extreme south- 
western part of the State, inspecting 
power stations, substations, transmission 
lines, offices and other facilities of the 
company for carrying on its business as 
an electric public utility. 

Have you made studies of the con- 
ditions and the results obtained relating 
to the Alabama Power Company in re- 
cent years? A. Yes. I obtained di- 
rectly from the company data relating to 
the output, operating and fixed capital 
costs of power stations, measurements of 
river flows, number of employes, and in- 
spected the equipment and methods for 
keeping various operating records. I 
also examined data on file with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission: of Alabama, 
have had access to material collected and 
analyzed by this Commission’s account- 
ants, and af material in possession of the 
War Department and the Interior De- 
partment. Other sources have been used 
to a very limited extent. 

Q. What is the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. It is a chartered public utility 
corporation conducting the generation, 
transmission, distribution and sale of 
electric power in the-State of Alabama, 
as its most important function. It also 
sells electrical merchandise, and operates 
electric street railways. Previous to 1930 
it also owned and operated certain manu- 
factured gas plants and town water sup- 
ply systems but those utilities were dis- 
posed of in 1929, mostly or all to non- 
affiliated holding companies’ subsidiaries. 


Extent of Territory 
Served by Company 


Q. How extensive is the territory 
served and of what relative importance 
is Alabama Power Company in the elec- 
tric power business in Alabama? A. By 
1930 Alabama Power Company produced 
approximately 95 per cent of all electric 
energy sold to the public in the State of 
Alabama, ; It collected about 75 per cent 
of the gross revenues from the sale of 
electric energy. It furnished directly 
electric service in all but a few counties 
in south central Alabama, in the section 
east of Mobile Bay, in about a dozen mu- 
nicipally-owned systems and in the City 
of Birmingham. It sold at wholesale the 
major part or entire supply of electric 
energy distributed in Birmingham and in 
several of the municipally operated sys- 
tems. It has no interconnections with the 
other owned systems in southern Ala- 
bama, operated under the name of Ala- 
bama Utilities Company. The State of 
Alabama has a land area of 51,279 
square miles with a population of 51.6 
persons per square mile. The State is 
approximately 530 miles north to south, 
and 210 miles east and west by the larg- 
ect dimensions. 


Q. Has the Alabama Power Company 
important interconnections with electric 
utilities operating in adjoining States. 
A. Yes. It is a chief source of supply of 
power to the Mississippi Power Company 
| 





operating in the entire length of the 
eastern part of that State. It also sup- 
plies the Gulf Power Company operating 
in western Florida. It has numerous high 
tension transmission lines of large ca- 
pacity interconnecting at the State line 
with the Georgia Power Company system 
and also has interconnections with the 
Tennessee Elecric Power Company over 
the northern boundary of the State. 
These interstate connections and the in- 
terchange of power over them have been 
testified to in detail in the hearings relat- 
ing to Southeastern Power and Light 
Company. 


Distribution of Power 


To Other Companies 


Q. What is the relation between Ala- 
bama Power Company and the companies 
with whom you state there is interstate 
exchange or transmission of power? 
A. Since October, 1924, Alabama Power 
Company has been one of a group of 
companies in the Southeastern States 
which came under the control through 
stock ownership of Southeastern Power 
and Light Company, a holding company. 
In February, 1930, Southern Power and 
Light Company was absorbed into a new 
holding company. Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, which brought 
into one affiliation through that holding 
company six contiguous companies, in as 
many States, namely, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Alabama. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany has the largest sources of power 
and in addition to its owned power 
sources was in a position to purchase 
power from the Muscle Shoals or Wilson 
Dam plant on the Tennessee River. 

Q. Does Alabama Power Company sell 
to any other electric power utilities? 
A. Yes, to Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany, an Electric Bond and Share super- 
vised company controlling the electric 
power and light busines in the city and 
some suburbs of Birmingham, Ala. Since 


460, 500 ke., 200 w.; KLJ, construction per- 
mit to install new equipment for 272, 262, 
425, 460, 500 ke., 200 w. 

Police Department, Detroit, Mich., new 
construction permit for 2,410 ke., 50 w., 
police service. 

WCK, Detroit Police Department, author- 
ity to install automatic frequéncy control. 

E. Augerson Jr., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
new construction permit for 1,604 ke., 7% 
w., experimental service. ° 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Kuena Point, 
Island of Oahu, T. H., license for 460, 4,116, 
6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,900, 22,160, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,- 
100 ke., 30 kw., marine relay service. 

W8XJ, Radio Corporation of America, 
Ohio Co., West Dover, Ohio, license cover- 
ing construction permit for 3,106, 3,082, 3,- 
088, 5,540, 3,160, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 
350 w., special experimental service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
new construction permit for -3,070, 3,076, 
5,690 ke., 350 w., aeronautical service. 

Police Department, Charlotte, N. C., new 
construction permit for 2,416 ke., 
emergency police service, 

W9X0, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignment of experimental li- 
cense to Teletype Corporation. 

3XZ, C. Francis Jenkins, Washington, 
D. C,, renewal of experimental license for 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425 ke., 250 w. 


50 w., 


Alabama is apparently completely sur- 
rounded by territories in all four adjoin- 
ing States which are served respectively 
by the affiliated companies previously 
named, and as it appears to be a settled 
policy for each State company to restrict 
its operations wholly within its own State 
limits, there appears to be no possibility 
for interconnections to other companies, 
except possibly Alabama Utilities Com- 
pany in Alabama and the few small local 
utilities in Alabama as before mentioned. 
. Q. When you say thexe appears to be 
no possibility for interconnection to 
other companies, I take it you mean by 
other companies, companies not affiliated 
with the Alabama Power Company or the 
holding companies in whose group the 
Alabama Power Company is? A. That 
is in a sense what I mean by the thought 
of the State of Alabama as being en- | 
circled by other companies,.the affiliated 
group occupying the entire territory ; 
along the borders with possibly very | 
small exceptions, so there was no real | 
chance for the Alabama company to make | 
direct connections with other companies | 
than those already named. 


Q. Do you know whether the Alabama | 
Power Company delivers power to a com- 





s Compensation 


pany known as the South Tennessee 
Power Company? A. Yes. Since 1930, 
March, 1930, the Alabama company ob- 
tained Muscle Shoals or Wilson Dam 
generated power, and it is immediately 
delivered, as a physical matter, directly 
to the Southern Tennessee Power Com- 


pany. fe 

Q. That is, the delivery to the South 
Tennessee Power Company is made right 
at Muscle Shoals? A. Right off the 
switch structure at Muscle Shoals Power 
Station. 

Q. By what means is electric energy 
sold by the company generated? A. By 
hydroelectric plants primarily, with 
steam electric plants in reserve and in 
part obtained as purchased power. 


when it was completed, is from Wilson 
Dam; or Muscle Shoals as it:may be best 
known. The Government completed this 
plant during the Summer or early Fall of 
1925, with an installation of eight main 
generating units, having a combined 
rated capacity of 184,000 kilowatts or 
260,000 horsepower. This installation is 
estimated to operate’at fuJl load about 57 
= cent of the year; that is, the river 
ow will be sufficient. For 97 per cent 
of the time it would carry a load of 
66,000 kilowatts or more. At times of 
very low water, the river flow would yield 
scarcely 40,00 kiowatts. . 

This examiner saw the plant in Octo- 
ber, 1930, when it was able to maintain 


| but about 45,000 kilowatts of lpad. The 


substructures and building are ready for 
10 additional units which would increase 
the total installed capacity to 612,000 
horsepower or about 440,00 kilowatts. 
However, the river flow would enable full 
operation of this capacity for only 25 
per cent of the time during the year. 
These capacities or possible outputs of 
Muscle Shoals plant are based on the con- 
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ditions as they are now, without any new 
investment in large storage reservoirs or 
equalizing dams below the present power 
plant or other means which might enable 
it to carry a larger load during the low 
flow period. 

The company has an agreement to pur- 
chase all the power from Muscle Shoals | 
it may need to prevent the operation of 
its steam plants. The contract is made 
annually, subject to short notice cancella- 
tion at any time. The payments for the 
power are on a basis of 2 mills per kilo- 
watt hour to replace Gorgas Plant steam 
generated power and for power relayed 
to Tennessee Electric Power Company 


‘and 3 mills f y i 4 
A highly important source since 1925, : tio Be Fewer ropiectes Sonam 


tion at Gadsden Steam Plant and 4 mills 
if replacing United States Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 Electric Plant. 

The transmission lines owned by Ala- 
bama Power Company and its affiliate do 
not, have sufficient capacity to take the 
full capacity out of Wilson Dam. 

So far it appears that Alabama Power 
Company has obtained all its Muscle 
Shoals energy at the 2 mill rate, except 
that in 1929 it had agreed to pay a total 
yearly minimum and its taking of power 
at 2 mills was not equal to the guarantee. 

It is of no advantage to Alabama 
Power Company to purchase Muscle 
Shoals Power at 2 mills if its own hydro 
plants are operating, since the out-of- | 
pocket cost of generating in its own! 
plants is .22 of a mill. Since generating | 
costs in its steam plants ranges from 3 | 
to 6 mills when operating at good load | 
factors, of which costs from 2 to 4 mils | 
are fuel costs, saved if the plant were 
shut down, it is evidently to the advan- 
tage of the Alabama Power Company to 
purchase power primarily when it can 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] | 


Widower’s Status 
In Compensation 


Act Explained 


North Carolina Court Holds 
Husband Conclusively 
Presumed Dependent and 
Entitled to Benefits 


State of North Carelina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 2. 

Under a construction of conflicting 
sections of the North Carolina work- 
men’s compensation law by the State 
supreme court, a widower has been held 
to be conclusively presumed to be de- 
pendent upon his wife for support and 
is therefore entitled to compensation for 
her accidental death. The case was that 
of Martin v. Glenwood Park Sanatorium 
et al., decided Jan. 27. 

The defendants contended that section 
39 of the act which provides that “a 
widow, widower, and (or) a child shall 
be conclusively presumed to be wholly 
dependent for support upon the deceased 
employe” should be read and interpreted 
along with subsection “O” of section 2 
of the act which states “the term ‘wid- 
ower’ includes only the decedent’s hus- 
band who at the time of her death lived 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


itfing In with the 
Board of Directors... . 


When family finances become strained 
Household Finance manages extend found 


Counsel aarwell as Enorgencyy funder 


N this highly specialized industrial age, family finance for the 
majority is a matter of exchanging earning power for the 
numerous commodities a family requires. And even for many 

of the most provident, the maintenance of reserves against con- 
tingencies is a difficult if not impossible task. 

Particularly is this true as the family plant—a social unit that con- 
tinually acquires more of the characteristics of a business—accepts 
the advantages and the risks of open account and installment 
credit. Financial self-discipline becomes as vital to the heads of a 
family as it is to an enterprise, if its going value is to be maintained. 

When emergencies arise in the family plant—when earning 

power and reserves are not sufficient to meet contingencies—sup- 
plementary bank credit is available to less than 20% of the nation. 

For 80% of the nation’s consumers, Personal Finance compa- 

nies are the source of this credit.* And where Household Finance 
Corporation offices are located, Household managers are equipped 
to extend sound and experienced counsel as well as emergency pay- 
ing power to the “boards of directors” of the families they serve. 


THIS IS ONE OF 


oe FINANCE COMPANIES operate in those 25 states 
which have adopted the Uniform Small Loan Law, devel- 
oped and sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, a social 
service research organization. @ Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, largest and oldest personal finance company in the world, 
operates through 130 wholly owned branch offices, located in 71 
Cities, in 12 states. It serves more than 315,000 families annually. 


Loan Policy: Through 52 years, Household has safeguarded 
the interests of its customers; encouraged organization of 
family finances, budgeting of income and preservation of 
credit responsibility. In no way is improvidence or unneces- 
sary indebtedness encouraged. 


Loan Cost: Retailing small sums at bank rates of interest is as 
impossible as retailing coal by the basket at carload rates. Com- 
pare 1,000 loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly pay- 


A SERIES ON... 


PRESIDENT 
Household Finance Corporation 


What the Nation’s Leaders should know about today’s Small Loan Business 


ments, with a single commercial loan of $100,000. A charge of 
34% a month on balances when not secured by bankable collat- 
eral or endorsers, has been established as the maximum rate 
necessary to attract capital and permit competition. On loans 
of $100 to $300 Household has voluntarily reduced its rate to 
24%. This charge is stripped of all tamouflage and conceal- 
ment, discounts, fees or other hidden charges. It must cover all 
expenses of employing capital, investigations, collections, and 
bad debt losses in retailing these small sums. 


Collection Policy: While insisting that the customer follow out 
a budget plan, Household managers must at all times and under 
even the most trying conditions, cooperate with the family in 
solving its financial difficulties. Only with the consent of Home 
Office, and then only upon proof of fraudulent intent, may a 
local manager take legal steps to enforce collection. 


*Not the risk of loss of principal, but the high overhead costs of investigations and 


collections make small loans to consumers more costly than large collateral or business loans. 
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BH Corporation & 


ENERAL OFFICES 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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State Finance 


| ano Sought 


By Utah Director 


Changes Would Affect In- 
and Borrowing 


Powers and Fix Surplus 
Fund Before Opening 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City Feb. 2. 


The State Legislature will be asked 
to make three changes in the state bank- 
ing code for the further protection of 
depositors, according to an oral an- 
nouncement just made by the State Bank 
Commissioner of Utah, Walter H. Had- 
lock. : 

A fourth change, which was considered, 
was discarded when it became evident 
that it was beyond the power of the legis- 
lature. This was the plan to force a 
bank to set up a secondary reserve. In 
the final analysis it was agreed that to 
force a bank to set up this reserve was, 
in effect, to tell it how to spend its 
money, which is beyond the power of 
the State Legislature. E 

One of the changes would make_ it 
necessary for a bank to set up a surplus 
fund of 25 per cent of the capital before 
it can open. This is to carry on the ex- 
penses of the bank uring an unprofit- 
able period and to keep the capital un- 
impaired. At present the minimum capi- 
tal required to establish a bank is $25,- 
000. 


Banking Code 


Surplus is Proposed 

The: minimum mses according to the 
population of the locality served by the 
oak. Under the proposal, the minimum 
capital requirement will remain the 
same, but the 25 per cent surplus also 
will have to be provided. 

A second change would prevent a bank 
from borrowing beyond its capitaliza- 
tion. Under the present law a bank can 
borrow any amount it desires by putting 
up security values at- one and one-half 
times the amount Lorrowed. This pro- 
vision -will remain the same, but a bank 
will not be permitted to borrow’ more 
than its capital if the amendment is 
accented. 

Mr. Hadlock cites the example of one 
bank in Utah which borrowed up to the 
limit of its security and had loaned again 
to its full extent. When the bank’s loans 
were frozen its other securities were in 
the hands of the lenders and the “bills 
payable” took all the proceeds, while the 
depositors got little or nothing. 

An exception is made in a bank bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve, where 
dollar for dollar is given on security. 
When borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve a, bank can borrow as much as 
it desires. 

The third proposal would limit the 
money a bank may invest in any one 
stock or bond issue to its legal loaning 
limit. This limit is 15 per cent of its 
capital and surplys. The exceptions in 
this case are Federal obligations and 
State and* municipal issues. 

Mr. Hadlock declared that one of the 
safeguards in banking is a strong sec- 
ondary reserve. This is usually in the 
form of stocks and securities which are 
easily negotiable. 


It may also be in| 


Change in Status | 
iviliiders 


State Banks 


Ala! a: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Peoples Bank, Mar- 
ion, and Marion Central Bank, merged. 
City Bank & Trust’ Company, Roanoke, 
chartered. ‘ 

Mississippi: J. S.. Love, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announcéd: Peoples Bank, 
Weir, closed. 

Missouri: S. L.. Cantley, Finance Com- 
missioner, has announced: Moundsville 
State Bank, Moundsyille; and Farmers 
Bank, Turney, closed. Bank of Swedeborg, 
Swedeborg, absorbed by Pulaski County 
Bank, Richland. 

New Jersey: G. Hayes Markley, Deputy 
Banking Commissioner, has announced: 
Peoples. Banking & Trust Company, Eliza- 
beth, taken over by Department. . 

Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Lamont, consolidated with Citizens State 
Bank, same place; under name of latter. 


Governor Opposes 


Public Work Bonds 
For North Carolina’ 


State Executive Says Eco- 
nomic Situation Does Not 
Warrant Further Issues at 
Present 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 2. 

“On account of the present economic 
conditions, I do not think this General 
Assembly should authorize any addi- 
{tional bond issues for permanent im- 
| provements,” Governor O, Max Gardner 
told the North Carolina Legislature in 
his recent budget message. “The needs 
of ‘the institutions in some cases are 
pressing, but they are not so pressing 
| that, under present conditions, they may 
not wait until 1933, at which time it is 
hoped we will have reached a better day.” 

“With the decreasing value of the 
dollar and a declining commodity basis,” 
the Governor added, “it will be less ex- 
pensive to operate any enterprise in 
the future than it has been in the im- 
mediate past, and if the proposals set 
forth in the Budget Report are put into 
effect the departments, institutions and 
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Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


Bank Supervision 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 2 


The follewin 


the New York Stock Exchange in 
Exchange, 


States which issue officia 


sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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agencies of the State ought to be able 
to carry on their operations without 
serious impairment to the welfare of 
the State.” * 

Governor Gardner spoke of tke situa- 
tion wherein the next biennium must 
| absorb the deficit of the present biennium 
|of some million and a quarter dollars, 
j and at the same time bear its total 


| operating expenses. It necessitates dras- | 


|tic reductions in appropriations, for the 
| present bienniuni and requires thorough 


| study of the situation, he said. 
| 


iGrowth.of Power Utility 
| In Alabama Is Described 


| [Continued from Page 11.] 
; substitute the purchased power for the 
operation of the steam plant. 

The tabulated output by months from 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New, York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
lation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Conn 
chusetts,‘e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Boundary Dispute Based on Change 


In Mississippi River Bed Decided 


‘Sudden Alteration in Stream’s Course Held by 


Supreme Court Not to Create New 
Line Between States 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


wiped out that island; that the con- 
tinued eastward movement ‘caved the 
Mississippi shore, at the same _ time 
adding to the accretions which had al- 
ready formed on the Louisiana shore 
opposite Willow Point; and that the bar 
was continuous from the old high bank 
on the Louisiana side to the end of New- 
man’s Towhead. Thus by 1912 an area 
five or six miles in length and several 
miles in width had been added to the 
Louisiana shore. 

As matters stood in 1912 and 1913, 
the boundary line between the States 
was the thread of the navigable channel 
far to the eastward of the present chan- 
nel. As above stated, there is no con- 
troversy as to what occurred in 1912-13. 
The river by a sudden avulsion made a 


as it then was; and subsequently the 
channel in the old bend to the eastward 
of the new channel silted and filled until 
it entirely closed at the upper end. This 
sudden avulsion did not change the 
boundary line between the States. 





Exercise of Sovereignty by 
Mississippi Discussed 


II. It remains to discuss the proofs 
bearing upon the master’s fifth finding. 
The survey of 1882 discloses that accre- 
tions attached to the Louisiana shore had 
at that time extended to the eastward so 
far as to cover a portion of the territory 
formerly belonging to Mississippi. The 
1894 survey shows these accretions cqv-! 
ering a much larger portion, and that of 
1912-13 shows a still greater cee 
over former Mississippi territory. The 
Newmans, who lived on Willow Point, 
Louisiana, had a house about 100 yards 
east of the 1824 mainland, between the 
levee and the stream, and just above Al- 
bemarle Bend proper. It must, there- 
fore, have been built on accretions 
formed subsequent to 1824. It caved into 
the river in 1905. The master found that 
the possession of the Newmans extended 
at least to those accretions which had 
attached to the shore up to the time that 
their house was destroyed. The disputed 
territory is low alluvial land subject to 
overflow at times of high water and is 
not protected by levees or dikes. Upon 
portions of it cottonwood and willow tim- 
ber has grown. The land is not fitted for 
cultivation or settlement except in a 
haphazard way. It took its name from 
the Newman family and was known as 
the “Newman Towhead.” . After the avul- 
sion of 1912-13 severed a large portion 
of it from the Louisiana shore the suc- 
cessors in title of the Newmans leased 





Census of Distribution 


the cut-off portion of it, lying to the east- 
ward of the new channel, to one Towns. 
The lease ‘described it as part of the Bell 
and Willow Point plantations, located in 


East Carroll Parish, Louisiana. It was 
occupied under the lease for six or eight 
years for the pasturing of hogs. 


No Acquiescence by 
Louisiana Proved 


The first knowledge that complain- 
ant’s witnesses had of any claim on be- 
half of Mississippi or its citizens was 
shortly before this action was brought. 
It appears that in or about 1923 Mis- 
sissippi sold some of the land in ques- 
tion for delinquent taxes. On the) as- 
sessment rolls of Issaquena Coughts, 
Mississippi, the purchasers at these ‘tax 
sales first appeared as owners in aa: 
1926. The respondent put in evidente 
assessment rolls for certain years be- 
tween 1848 and 1926. They show that 
after 1883 certain of, the lands within 
the original boundary of Tullos Island 
are marked “in river,” or “in Missis- 
sippi River,” and from time to time 
these lands so designated were assessed 
for taxation, sometimes for nominal 
amounts and sometimes for substantial 
sums. ‘At times “Island No, 98” ap- 
pears as a separate item on the rolls, 
although the surveys show that at those 
times the island had disappeared. It 
is described as of greatly varying sizes 
in different years. The evidence to be 
drawn from this source is quite contra- 
dictory and fails to show any dominion 
by Mississippi over the disputed terri- 
tory. 

The record sustains the master’s find- 
ing that. there is no proof that Louisi- 
ana or its citizens knew of pr acquiesced 
in any purported dominion of Mississippi 
over the disputed territory. The respon- 
dent has failed to meet the test laid 
down in Michigan v. Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 
295, with respect to exercise of sover- 
eignty and dominion over the disputed 
territory, and acquiescence by complain- 
ant in such alleged possession. The 
master’s fifth finding is sustained. 

A decrée should be entered as recom- 
mended by the master, appointing a com- 
mission to locate the thread of the main 
channel of the Mississippi River as the 
same was immediately prior to the avul- 
sion of 1912-13; and the line when so 
located is decreed to be the boundary be- 
tween the States, -between latitude 32 
degrees 39 minutes on the north and the 
division line between Issaquena and War- 
ren counties, Mississippi (as extended 
westward), on the south. 

It is so ordered. 
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Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 4 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
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much money as the same amount of 
money loaned on usual security, Mr. 
Hadlock said. Other banks have de- 
clined to put their money in bonds and 
stocks which are easily convertible be- 
cause the directors feel that such a 
practice deprives the locality of a’ cer- 
tain amount of money needed for local 
developmesgt. 

Mr. Hadlock declared that a second- 
ary reserve which could be turned into 
cash on short notice is one of the best 
securities a bank depositor can have, 
but that after receiving competent legal 
advice he had decided that any efiort 
on the part of the Legislature to force 
the banks to set up this reserve would 
be declared unconstitutional. 


Widower’s Status Explained 
In Compensation Act 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

with her and was dependent for sup- 
port upon her.” In this case the hus- 
band actually was not dependent upon 
the wife, the evidence showed 

The court held that where two sections 
of a statute relating to the same subject 
cannot be reconciled by any fair and 
reasonable method of construction, the 
last in point of time controls. Thus sec- 
tion 39 was held to control over the defi- 
nition of widower in section 2. 


Bid of Chicago Company 


Accepted on Illinois Bonds | 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield Feb. 2. 
The bid of Hitchcock and Company, 39 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, offering 
a premium of $12,050 on a $1,000,000 
issue of Illinois 4 per cent waterway 


| ditions in its own plants are apt to af- 
|fect the Muscle Shoals ouput similarly. 
|The net result has been that less than 
| 25 per cent of the possible kilowatt out- 
| put of Wilson Dam -has actually so far 
| been generated, yet at various times Ala- 
|bama Power Company has taken under 
| its contract all the power Wilson Dam 
|could supply so that it could not have 
|supplied other possible customers ‘with 


| steady power. Exhibit 3 in my. report 


|shows. monthly for several years the| 


number of kilowatt hours taken from 
| Wilson Dam. There have been no other 
| sales, but some energy is used to light 
; the dam and Government properties near 
Florence and Sheffield, to operate the 
locks at the dam and for maintenance 
}and other needs of the Government. 

Q. How many kilowatt hours were 
|generated and purchased for the Ala- 
|bama Power Company system in recent 
iyears? A. In 1927, the largest year’s 
| output, the company put into the system 
| 1,759,143,119 kilowatt hours. In 1928, 
| 1,586,177,553, and-in 1929, 1,715,250,122. 
| 1927 appears to have been the high year 
|up to 1930. In 1928, 48.6 per cent of the 
| total kilowatt hours were generated by 
own hydroelectric plants, 18.4 per cent 
| by steam plants and 33 per cent. were 
| purchased. In 1929 hydro generated in 
| company plants had increased to 84.3 per 
cent, steam generated had declined to .5 
per cent and purchased to 15.2 per cent. 
1929 was classed as a good water year. 
The 1929 output reflects the new hydro 
plants of the period 1927-29. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 4. 


| announced orally. About 30 bids. were 
received Jan. 29, the treasurer said, rep- 

resenting financial houses in various 
parts of the country. The bonds will 
| be turned over next week after they are 
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‘Time Is Fixed for Allowance of Credit 
After Overpayment of Income Taxes 


Controlling Date Held That on Which Commissioner 


ance of the credit. This construction of 
the act brings about uniformity in ad- 
| ministration, as it makes the allowance 
of credits and refunds simultaneous, 

' It results that even though the second 
claim for refund filed by the respondent 
be treated not as an amendment of its 
original claim of 1923, but as a new and 
independent. claim, it was filed within 
four years of the payment of the tax, 
| since that payment must be taken to 
have occurred on the date of the allow- 
ance of the credit by the Commission- 
er’s signature approving the schedule of 
|refunds and credits. Such approval was 
given as respects the credit to respond- 
ent on Sept. 6, 1923, which was within 
four years of the date of the filing of 
| the second claim. : 

The views herein expressed make it 
unnecessary to decide whether the later 
claim may properly..be considered an 
|}amendment of the original claim for re- 





bonds, was accepted by the State Treas-| signed by the Governor and the Secre- | fund. 


urer, Edward J. Barrett, on. Jan. 29, he 


Buying 


tary of State in Chicago. 


Dollars 


ata 


Liberal Discount 


In the current market, sound investment bonds 
bearing a coupon rate of 5%, 512% or 6%, 
may be acquired at prices which afford yields 
of seven or eight per cent or more—an excep- 
tional investment opportunity. 


, Recommendations fer 
Timely Investment 


will be furnished on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


S56 William Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 


is affirmed. 


The judgment of the Court of Claims 


——— 


. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vv. 
Boston Buick COMPANY. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


v. 
Tron CAP CoPpPER COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 42, 43. 

On writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court 

of Appeals for the First Circuit. 
CHaRLES B. Rucc, Assistant Attorney 
General (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, Assistant 
Attorney General, SEWALL Key and 
HELEN R. CaRrwoss, Special Assistants 
to the Attorney General, C. M. CHa- 
REST, General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and RALPH E. SMITH, 
Special Attorney, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, with him on the brief) for 
petitioner; CHARLES W. MULCAHEY 
(Rosert N. MILLER with him on the 
brief) for Boston Buick Company; 


Burton E. Eames for Iron Cap Cop- | 


r Company. 
ny Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 2, 1931, 
Mr. Justice Roperts delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
These cases involve the same question 


as United States v. Swift & Co., No. 56,)| 77, 


decided this day; namely, what consti- 
tutes the allowance of a credit to a tax- 
payer who has overpaid his income or 
profits, taxes. The issue is made on 
facts somewhat dif’erent from those in- 
volved in No. 56. It is whether interest 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


Signed Schedule of Refunds and Credits 


to be paid on the amounts credited to 
the taxpayers shall be calculated as pro- 
vided by section 1824 of the. Revenue ‘Act 
of 1924 (42 Stat. 316) or by section 1019 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 (48 Stat. 346). 
Interest runs from different periods un- 
der these acts. 


As the allowance made by the Act of 
1924 is more favorable to the taxpayer 
in these cases, they claimed interest on 
their credits under that act. The Com- 
missioner awarded them interest. under 
the Act of 1921. The date of the allow- 
ance of the credits becomes important 
because we have held that interest on re- 
funds and credits must be computed ac- 
cording to. the statutory provision . in 
force at the time of their allowance. 
United States v. Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
276 U. S. 160; Blair v. Birkenstock, 271 
U.°S. 348. 7 


Writ of Certiorari 
Issued in Both Cases 


Upon audit of respondents’ returns for | 


1918 it was disclosed that their taxes 
had been overassessed for that year. In 
March, 1924, the Commissioner approved 
schedules which informed the collector 
of the overassessments and instructed 
him to check the same against the tax- 
payers’ accounts, determine whether to 
abate in whole or in part, determine any 
overpayment, and apportion the same as 
between credit and refund. 


\ In July, 1924, the collector completed 
his work, as to both taxpayers’ accounts, 
and executed and forwarded to the Com- 
missioner schedules of refunds and cred- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
December 


1980 

11,200,441 
1,427,717 
13,798,818 
1,105,232 
2,607,611 
5,161,854 
10,164,998 
3,633,820 
458,519 
1,173 
3,174,128 
3,067,790 
5,653.48 

73.7 
*Credit. 


| Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev. . 
Maintenance of way...... 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 


eereeeee 





Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes,.etc...... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio ....+++.++. 


1st. Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 344s °47 abcdefg 83 
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States Sales 


n in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 
101 
106.20 
104.10 
101.12 


101.8 


Last 
100.22 
106.4 
104.4 
101.12 
101.8 


100.20 
105.29 
104.4 
101.7 
101.8 


abcdefg 268 
abcdefg 12 
abedefg 87 
abedefg 28 


its attached to the schedules of over- 
assessments. The Commissioner placed 
his certificate of approval on the sched- 
ules of refunds and credits on July 31 
and Aug. 7. The Revenue Act of 1924 
became effective June 2, 1924. If the 
credits were allowed after the effective 





date. of that statute the respondents are 
entitled to. interest computed in accord- 
ance with section 1019 of that act; if be- 
fore, they are entitled to interest com- 
puted as provided by section 1324 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. The District Court 
held that the provisions of the 1924 act 
applied, and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed its judgments. On peti- 
tion of the United States this court is- 
sued writs of certiorari in both cases. 

In view of the decision in No. 56 we 
hold that’ the Commissioner’s approval 
of the schedule of refunds and credits 
constituted the allowance, and that in- 
terest is to be computed as required by 
the Act of 1924. 

The judgments are affirmed. 


POTTSTOWN IRON COMPANY 


v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 113. 

On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. 

Pau. F. Myers for petitioner; CHARLES 
B. Ruce, Assistant Attorney General 
(THoMAS D. THACHER, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, CLAUDE R. BRANCH, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney’ General, 
CHARLES R. POLLARD, ERWIN N. Gris- 
WOLD and BRADLEY B. GILMAN, with 
him on the brief) for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 2, 1931 


Mr. Justice Roperts delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

United States v. Swift & Company, 
No. 56, decided this day, controls the 
decision of this case. . 

Here the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, upon audit of petitioner’s in- 
come and excess profits tax return for 
1918, found an overpayment, and at 
the same time found an underpayment 
of similar taxes for the year 1916 and 


Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
14,145,321 173,706,337 205,489,402 
1,756,671 18,567,622 22,138,627 
17,124,170 206,660,435 245,418,776 
1,797,839 22,442,383 29,418,140 
4,081,029 . 41,693,160 61,765,468 
6,522,415 72,500,106 82,958,813 
13,763,984 153,142,374 180,570,034 
3,360,236 53,518,061 64,848,742 

744,849 10,326,670 11,965,798 
*75,229 28,767 *83,099 
2,690,616 43,162,624 62,916,043 
2,441,903 40,248,614 49,184,110 
5,658.22 5,657.83 5,666.43 
80.4 74.1 73.6 


1930 
4,031,887 

795,821 
5,557,855 

465,353 
1,091,469 
2'379,803 
4,293,771 
1,264,084 

498,112 


"764,149 
7182'856 


each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual payi 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s' summary for: 


Number of ‘stores, retail, A; full-time employes not,including proprietors, B; net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including part-time’ employes), F: 


Modesto, Calif., 1930 Population, 13,842 


- A B 
BE ONE 5. a he oul akh. Noh 6% ; 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 
All other types of organization. . 


334 
34 
20 


Cc D E F 


388 1,197 ($19,005,507 100.00 $2,793,293+ $1,989,189 
790 
98 
109 


67.27 
26.06 
6.67 


12,784,923 
4,953,548 
1,267,036 


1,843,502 
737,433 
212,358 


1,263,095 
555,271 
170,823 


Moline, Ill., 1930 Population, 32,236 


B 
All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 


All other types of organization.. 27 


A B 
306 
252 


Ne DEE oe ees 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) .... 26 
All other types of organization... 28 


Wilmette, Ill., 1930 


A B 
All stores ote ars Bac niaiatetts > 126 
Single-store independents ..... 85 
Chains (four or more units) .... 38 
All other types of organization... 3 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


All other types of organization.. 15 


1,817 
1,178 
368 
271 


Missoula, Mont., 1930 


862 
571 
190 
101 


409 

258 

135 

16 

Ottawa, Ill., 1930 Population, 15,094 
A B c 


; D E 
752 $9,188,007 100.00 $1,643,569 
157 
64 


Cc D E 
$20,751,557 100.00 $2,906,796 
14,135,169 68.11 2,046,157 
3,298,837 15.87 423,926 
3,322,551 16.02 436,713 


Population, 14,657 


F 
$2,368,846 
1,582,678 
439,801 
346,367 


E 
$1,916,909 
1,300,606 
282,460 
333,843 


F 
$1,276,972 
912,457 
213,580 
150,935 


D 
100.00 
69.81 


Cc 

$11,078,932 
7,733,300 
1,919,179 17,32 
1,426,453 12.87 

Population, 15,233 
Cc D E F 
$5,508,147 . 100.00 $522,734 
3,567,792 64.77 452,843 
1,827,543 33.18 61,928 
112,812 2.05 7,963 


533,964 
173,494 
23,069 


F 
$967,668 
731,453 
161,432 
VUP83 


6,745,823 
1,722,851 
719,833 


73.41 
18.75 
7.84 


1,254,380 
209,725 
179,464 


Brawley, Calif., 1930 Population, 10,439 


B 
All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) .... 
All other types of organization. . 


12 


10 


1927. On Jan, 22, 1926, he made ad- 
ditional. assessments of the underpay- 
ments for 1916 and 1917, and on Jan. 


29 he approved a schedule of overas- 
sessments which embraced the overpay- 
ment for the year 1918. The schedule 
was transmitted to the collector of the 
appropriate district with the usual in- 
structions and authority to check the 
overassessment against the taxpayer’s 
account and determine whether the 
amounts in which the tax liability had 
been reduced should be abated in whole 
or in part, and if any part of the over- 
assessment was found to be an over- 
payment to apply the same against taxes 
due, if any, making the appropriate 
entry in his accounts. 

After this had occurred petitioner in- 
quired in writing of the collector as to 


‘Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 


Twelve Months 
1930 1929 


| 
December | 
50,786,462 60,486,177 


1929 
4,709,052 
959,402 
6,453,924 
501,253 
1,118,324 
2,660,631 
4,629,187 
1,824,737 
208,896 
3,463 
1,612,378 
, 1,616,770 
998.42 
1.7 


10,115,126 11,285,364 
69,661,490 81,743,222 
6,788,470 7,656,284 
12,879,781 14,280,455 
28,602,066 31,640,623 
52,612,853 57,719,910 
17,048,637 24,023,312 
6,081,112 6,635,896 

4,128 10,656 
10,963,397 17,376,760 
11,159,923 17,508,587 

998.42 998,42 

15.5 70.6 | 


1,823 


998.42 
17.3 


452 
283 4,137,707 
3 2,248'521 
46 


D 
100.00 
57.15 
31.06 
11.79 


F 
$703,494 
447,183 


E 
$1,097,565 
670,629 
323,089 
103,847 


Cc 
$7,240,537 


854,309 77,052 


the status of its account. He replied 
by letter dated Feb. 23, 1926, stating 
that he had applied. the overassessment 
to close out the accounts of 1916 and 
1917, thus extinguishing the taxpayer’s 
liability as shown by his’ books. On 
Feb. 27, 1926, he returned the schedule 
of overassessments to the Commissioner 
together with the usual subsidiary sched- 
ule of credits and refunds showing how 
he had credited the overassessment and 
that there remained a balance of 1918 
taxes refundable to the taxpayer 
amounting to $21,152.12. On Apr. 15, 
1926, the Commissioner approved the 
schedule, thus authorizing the issuance 
of checks covering the amount to be re- 
funded. 

The question is whether interest should 
be allowed the petitioner under section 
1019 of the Revenue Act of 1924 (48 Stat, 
346) or under section 1116 of the Rev- 
enue Act ef 1926 (44 Stat, 119). The 
latter act took effect Feb. 26, 1926. The 
court of claims held that the act of the 
Commissioner in approving the schedule 
of refunds and credits and authorizing 
the issuance of checks on Apr. 15, 1926, 
constituted the allowance of the claim 
for credit, and that interest on credits 
for 1916 and 1917 taxes: should be cal- 
culated under the act of 1926, which had 
then become effective. The petitioner 
argues that credit was allowed or taken 
when. the Collector, prior to Feb. 26, 
1926, made the entries upon his books, 
and that consequently interest on the 
credits should be ,calculated under ‘- 
provisions of the act of 1924. We ho 
in conformity with our decision in No, 
56, that the allowance occurred Apr. 15, 
1926, when the ‘Commissioner finally 
acted on the schedule of refunds and 
credits. The judgment is affirmed, 


$730,527 , 


179,259 ’ 
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PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiLy 


Industrial Level: |Federal Reserve Mem bership — 


‘Tn New England 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Bank Shows General Fall- 
ing Off in Output of Man- 
“‘ufactured Goods 


; [Continued from’ Page 1.] 

pf the open money market was the s@® 
ries of declines in. the asking rate on 
prime 90-day bankers’ acceptances, which 
in the space of less than one month 
brought the rate down to 1% per cent, 
the lowest rate on record, Less conspic- 
uous but equally significant was the 
weakness in yields on brokers’ prime 
commercial paper. Increasing demand 


resulted in considerably greater volume 
of paper moving, the rate dropping to 
2% per cent, with some paper moving at 


2'eever cent. 

Pic) yield on United States Treasury 
cerfiificates of indebtedness maturing on 
Jgne 15 also declined during the month 
A Jan. 26, one issue from 1.63 per 
cent to 1.02 per cent, and the other from 
1.49 per cent to 1.00 per cent. Also, on 
Jan. 2 the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton reduced its rediscount rate to 2% 
per cent, the lowest rate in the history 
of the bank. 

One of the most ‘significant features 
during recent weeks in the banking situ- 
ation has been the increasing degree of 
dissimilarity in several ‘important re- 
“spects between the weekly reporting 
member banks in Bostor and those lo- 
cated’ in eight selected ‘New England 
cities. _Customarily borrowings on the 
part of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston rise to the peak 
for the year during the middle of De- 
cember, followed by a sharp decline dur- 
ing the greater part of January. Dur- 
ing most of January this year Boston 
member ‘banks were borrowing slightly 
more ‘than in Decerhber; nevertheless, 
the total borrowings of these banks on 
Jan. 21-amounted ‘to only about $2,000,- 
000, a relatively small amount. 


Reduction in Borrowings 


On the other hand, the usual seasonal 
January reduction in borrowings oc- 
curred in the weekly reporting member 
banks outside of Boston. , Not only had 
these. outside reporting, member banks 
substantially reduced their borrowings, 
but banks in six of the eight cities were 
entirely out of debt on Jan. 21. This 
difference between banking trends of 
Boston and elsewhere in New England 
was due to the fact that in Boston the 
demand for loans increased in the face 
of a diminishing supply of available 
funds, whereas in the eight outside cities 
the demand for loans declined, in, some 
eases fairly substantially, while the sup- 
oly of loanable funds increased, thereby 
placing the banks in an easier position 
than for some years. ry 4 

. Ti, Boston member banks an expansion 
of $9000,000 in commercial loans (partly 
open market operations in acceptances 
and brokers’, commercial paper) more 
han counterbalanced deelines of  $5,- 

0,000 in collateral. loans and $1,000,000 
jn real estate loans.. Meanwhile, demand 
deposits in the Boston member banks 
rose $5,000,000, while time deposits de- 
creased $7,000,000 between Dee. 24 and 
Jan. 21. In addition to increasing their 
indebtedness at the Federal reserve bank 
bv $400,000 Boston member banks also 
obtained funcs through the sale of some 
$10,000,000 of their holdings of stocks 
and bonds. 

Outside. of Boston the member banks 
reported a continuation of the decline in 
commercial loans which had been in prog- 
ress since last April. The relative sta- 
bility which had characterized the vol- 
ume of holdings of investment securities 
of these outside reporting member 
banks during the past. several months 
resulted from the offsetting of. declines 
in Providence, New Bedford, Portland, 
and Worcester by increases in Hartford 
New Haven, and Fall River. In New 
Bedford the volume of securities held 
during this period was practically un- 
changed. 


Bank Conditions Shown 


Data now available from the quarterly 
condition reports of Boston member 
banks as of Dec. 31, 1930, make. possible 
a detailed analysis of the changes which 
have occurred in the condition of these 
banks since the previous call on Sept. 
24, 1930, and the corresponding call on 
Dec. 31, 1929. 

Figures indicate that a substantial ex- 
pansion occurred during 1930 in the open 
market commercial advances of the Bos- 
epee banks, especially in. accept- 
ances owned and held for investment. 
On the other hand, these banks reduced 
their other commercial loans by an 

pout about equal to the expansion 
which occurred in their open market 
advances. Contraction in loans secured 
by stocks and bonds was large, amount- 
ing to $74,000,000 during the entire year 
and to $44,000,000 during the last quar- 
ter. 

A substantial contraction also took 
place in real estate loans during the last 
12 months. Meanwhile, individual de- 
mand deposits tontracted sharply, while 
other types of demand deposits in- 
creased. Savings deposits in the sav- 
ings departments of member banks de- 
creased moderately during the year, as 
well as during the last quarter, while 
time deposits of foreign banks in, the 
Boston banks increased. During 1930 
thére was also a substantial gain in the 
volume of time certificates of deposit. 

The liquidation in loans. and discounts 
was so much more rapid than that in 
total deposits, however, that the banks 
increased their holdings of all classes of 
.ponds and stocks between, Dec, 31, 1929 
and Dee, 31, 1930. During the last quar 
ter of the year a reversal of trend oc- 
curred in the holdings of United States 
Government obligations, of State, county 
and municipal bonds, and of municipal 


Sept. 24 and Dee. 31. 


The reduction in the volume of Fed- 
eral reserve notes outstanding in the 
First Federal Reserve District proved 
relatively insignificant, when compared 
with the experience of the past seven 
years. In fact, the volume of Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation in this 
district during January this year was 
t lowest since the Spring of 1928, 
Wath rising cash reserves and declining 
note and deposit liabilities during the 
past month, the reserve ratio of the Fed- 
yal Reserve .Bank of Boston rose 6.9 
wer. cent. to 81.2 yer cent on Jan, 21, 


Treasury Operations | 
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Is Advocated for All” Banks | 


I sowest in Decade Charles E, Mitchell Tells Gulls Subcomsiites Such In-| 


clusion Would Be Best Means of Improving 
General Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


be advisable to prohibit member banks 
from borrowing on their own note at 
the reserve banks on collateral of that 
description. 

Security Market Considered 

The investment and security market is 
so directly related to the commercial 
credit market and the operations of the 
Federal Reserve System that it must be 
considered as a part of the credit picture, 
Mr. Mitchell declared, and must be con- 
sidered in the formulation of Federal Re- 
serve policy. He agreed with the chair- 
man, Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
that the Federal Reserve System was 
set_ up primarily for the purpose of aid- 
ing trade and commerce and industry, to 
function as a commercial banking sys- 
tem, but told the Committee that credit 
cannot be completely differentiated, and 
that the security account, must be taken 
into the picture as well. 

If the Federal Reserve Bank had taken 
more drastic measures to stop credit in- 
flation in 1928 and 1929 and taken it 
earlier, it is possible, Mr. Mitchell said, 
that it might have been somewhat 
checked. Loans made by corporations | 
and individuals to the market were 
partly to blame for what occurred, he 
agreed, but there is no way, in his 
opinion, to prohibit the making of such 
loans, desirable as that would be. 


Favors Simultaneous 


Examination of Affiliates 


Mr. Mitchell told the Committee that 
he favored examination of security af-| 
filiates of national banks by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency simultaneously 
with his examination of the bank. ‘He 
opposed the publication of the portfolio | 
of such affiliates, and recommended that | 
publication of their balance sheet be not | 
more frequent than annually. 

The New York banker told the Com- 
mittee that he saw no objection to the 
extension of branch banking beyond the 
present restricted areas, but thought that 
development should be gradual in any 
larger area. It is important, he declared, 
that no banking trend be forced by per- 
missive or restrictive regulations, Group 
banking he regarded as a good method of 
transition from unit banking to branch 
banking, when properly. managed. 


Praises Legislation 
For Reserve System 


At the outset of the hearings Senator 
Glass told’ Mr, Mitchell that» the Com- 
mittee is endeavoring to look into the 
banking situation with a view to recom- 
mending modifications in the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act, 
and that it was their belief that his va- 
ried experience and intimate observation 
of banking matters in New York City, 
and his service as a member of the board 
of directors: of: the Federal Reserve Bank 
Lof New York would make him able and 
willing to give them suggestions looking 
toward the avoidance of such a situation 
as has recently occurred. .. “My experi- | 
ence is at your complete disposal,” Mr. 
Mitchell replied. “I want first to say 
that recent events have shown the com- 
plete merit of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. We all realize that it is the great- 
est. piece of: legislation passed in our 
day.” 

“In looking for the causes of the diffi-} 
| culties of 1929, we must go back to the 
war,” Mr. Mitchell said. “We must real-j 
ize the facts of gold maldistribution, | 
and of the maladjustment of business 
and industry. We must realize that the 
corrective processes that were started 
in 1920 and 1921 were ineffective partly 
because of the great demands of Europe 
for the repairing of the damage done 
by war. This necessity for the crea-| 
tion of debts to us for rehabilitation was 
a contributing cause for the maldistri- 
bution of gold.” The exchanging of 
Federal reserve notes for gold as au- 
thorized by the Federal Reserve Act was 
not a fatcor of major importance in the| 
situation, he said, in answer to a ques-| 
tion by Senator Glass on that point. ¢ 

“Did one or more policies of banking 
make a material contribution?” Senator 
Glass __ asked. “Undoubtedly,” Mr. | 
Mitchell replied. ‘The easing of credit 
to help business without a quick enough | 
reversal added to the difficulties of 1928 | 
and 1929.” 

Loans for others were a great contrib- 
uting factor in the security market in- 











Borrowing Against Securities 


In Net Demand and Government Deposits 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Jan. 28, made 
public Feb. 2, shows relatively little 
change in aggregate loans and invest- 
ments for the week, a decline of $86,000,- 
000 in loans being largely offset by an 
increase of $79,000,000 in investments. 
Net demand deposits decreased $9,000,- 
000 and Government deposits $8,000,000, 
while time deposits increased $9,000,000. 
Borrowings from. Federal Reserve banks 
declined $17,000,000. 

Loans on securities declined $35,000,- 
000 at reporting member banks in the 
New York. district. and $46,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 
clined $14,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district, $9,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, $6,000,000 in the Chicago district 
and $40,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and . increased $7,000,000 in the New 
York district. 





ivance would not have affected legitimate | 


; slightly, but they hoped for a short time 


‘Reserve Board to penalize legitimate 


Aggregate Loans and Investments 


Show Only Slight Change for Week 


“All other” loans de- |] 


flation, Mr. Mitchell told the Committee. 
It is particularly unfortunate, he added, 
that these lendérs having no responsi- 
bility for the credit structure or the 
money market had stich an important 
part to play. It is equally unfortunate, 
in his opinion, that in the conduct of 
the Federal reserve system, that great 
volume of loans, academically at least, | 
was not considered a part of the credit 
structure of the country. If it had been 
so considered, he declared, there would 
have been a realization to a greater de- 
gree of the influence of these loans and| 
more prompt steps would have been 
taken perhaps to correct the overde- 
velopment. 

These loans by corporations and indi- 
viduals did not enter into the structure 
of the Federal Reserve System until the | 
collapse, the New York banker stated, 
and then they were suddemy thrown 
back on the member banks and Federal 
Reserve credit had to be employed to 
avoid disaster. They should* have been | 
considered all along as a potential part: 
of the credit structure necessary to be! 
taken into account by Federal Reserve | 
policy, he declared. 

“When I became a director of the| 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 
1929,” Mr. Mitchell told the Committee, 
“when the inflation was well under way, 
I thought that corrective measures should 
be taken through the discount rate in 
controlling what I regarded as an undue 
volume of credit.” 


Believes Sharp Advance 


Would Have Aided * 


The directorate of the New York bank 
had in mind the existence of the tre-| 
mendous volume of loans for others when | 
they desired to increase their rate in-| 
1929, Mr. Mitchell stated. They had a} 
difference of opinion, he explained, with | 
the Federal Reserve Board. “If there | 





| had been a sharp advance of, say, 1 per | 


cent early in 1929, of course it cannot be | 
said,” Mr. Mitchell admitted, “that the | 
situation would have been corrected.” He | 
gave as his belief, however, that it would | 
have exerted a certain corrective influ- | 
ence, There was no difference of opinion 
at the time in the directorate of the New 
York Reserve Bank, Mr. Mitchell de-| 
clared. 

Senator Glass asked if a» sharp ad- ; 


commerce, to which Mr, Mitcheli replied | 
that it would have affected industry 


only, After all, he continued, commerce, 
trade and industry, and their securities 
and the manner in whith they are dealt 
with, make one complete picture, which 
cannot be separated. “The Federal Re-! 
serve Act tried to separate them,” | 
Senator Glass interposed. ‘And quite 
rightly,” replied Mr. Mitchell, “but I 
feel as the years go on, that we have 
found a-factor that: must be~considered 
in the picture.” 


Protection of Money Market 
For Legitimate Commerce 

“I conjecture,” Senator Glass re- 
sumed, “that you wil] find nothing in 
the Federal Reserve Act authorizing the } 
Federal Reserve banks and the Federal 


commerce for the express purpose of 
restricting the stock market ‘and for no 
other purpose.” Mr. Mitchell replied | 
that if he had to answer that question 
“yes” or “no,” he présumed it would | 
have to be “no;” but he conceived the | 
Federal Reserve Act as placing respon- | 
sibility on the system for the general 
credit structure of the country, and that | 
this particular phrase of borrowing on 
securities definitely énters into the credit | 
picture, and adjustments in that field do 
reflect.on commerce, trade and industry, | 
which the Federal Reserve Act was de- 
signed to protect. 

The Federal Reserve Act was de-| 
signed, according to Senator Glass, to 
protect the money market for legitimate 
commerce, and the investment market 
was distinctly precluded from making} 
use of Federal reserve facilities. The | 
security market was designedly left out, | 
he went on. Mr. Mitchell agreed that the 
act had prohibited security loans as a 
basis for the extension of Federal re- 
serve credit. 

The National City chairman doubted 
that banks as a general rule used the 


Decreased and Drop Shown | 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $21,000,000 in the 
New York district, $13,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district, $7,000,000 each in 
the Cleveland and Chicago districts and 
$46,000,000 at all reporting banks. Hold- 
ings of other securities increased $14,- : 
000,000 in the New York district, $6,000,- 
000 each in the Cleveland and San Fran- 
cisco districts and $33,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting banks 
from Federal reserve banks aggregated 
$53,000,000 on Jan, 28, the principal de- 
creases for. the week being $8,000,000 at, 
fae, Francisco and $6,000,000 at. Cleve- 
and, ; 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting banks in each. Federal 
reserve district on Jan. 28, 1931, made 
public by the Federal Reserve Board 
Feb. 2,-in millions of “dollars, were as 
follows: | 





| be 


_.|that the provision of the Federal Re- 
‘| serve Act allowing members to borrow 


UzLS. Treasury |) 
Statement | 


Jan, 30 
Made Public Feb. 2 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal - 
revenue, 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 
Total ordinary receipts:. $3,209,772.97 
Public ‘debt receipts 432,060.00 
Balance previous day . 159,021,950.43A 


$1,256,801.34 
718,772.69 


1,708,211.08 
474,012.14 


; . .$162,663,783.40 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest.on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal . ‘2 
Operations” in specia 
counts ab 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund ste aks 
Investment of trust funds 


$2,808,709.82 
194,319.55 * 
1,353,736.33 
: 17,305.95 
ac- 
678,001.26 
72,043.88 
service retirement 
29,467.05 
215,885.35 
expendi- 
$5,369,469.19 


Total ordinary 


104,104.25 
157,190,209.96 


$162,663,783.40 


tures 
Balance today 


privilege of rediscounting for the pur- 
pose of extending loans for investment 
purposes. New York banks always 
carry in their portfolios a good amount 
of street call loans, he said. He does 
not feel happy, he declared, unless City 
Bank has a cushion of around $100,000,- 
000 of this class of highly liquid paper. 

Banks cannot refuse, Mr. Mitchell 
said, to make loans for account of oth- 
ers. If they did refuse, he added, there 
would quickly spring up other agencies 
to make such loans. If he had thought 
refusal to make them would have stopped 
their being made, he said, he would have 
been for it, but since they will be made 
anyway, the banks are the natural agen- 
cies equipped to make them. Corpora- 
tions did not issue stock for the purpose 
of getting cash to loan on the street, 
Mr. Mitchell testified. He stated that 
he knew of no single instance of that 
kind. They issued stock to strengthen 
their capital position after 1920 and 
1921, and then by various improvements 
in operating efficiency, acquired surplus 
cash to loan. 

Senator Glass asked why, if the -re- 
serve ratio of the reserve system were 
above legal requirements, should the rate 
increased and legitimate commerce 
penalized. Mr. Mitchell replied that the 
reserve ratio was no longer a primary 
factor, and that the rate raise was jus- 
tified as a method of putting the brakes 
on an undue and dangerous expansion of 
the credit structure. 

When questioned by Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, the commiftee expert, the witness 
referred to a former statement in which | 
the reserve as applied to all banking lia- 
bilities was shown to be around 6.2 per 
cent, and stated that it was certainly a 
more intelligible figure for the public to 
have in mind than the reserve bank re- 
serve ratio in considering the structure 
of credit in the country. 


Opposes Limiting 15-day 
Borrowing Privilege 
Mr. Mitchell expressed the opinion 


on their 15-day notes with Government 
securities as collateral is not generally 
subject to abuse. It is merely used as a 
more convenient way of borrowing than 
rediscounting eligible paper. At no 
time, he stated, has the National City 
Bank of New York borrowed in this man- 
ner from the New York reserve bank in 
excess of the amount of eligibles it could 
have presented. He opposed the provi- 
sion of the Glass bill (S. 4723) limiting 
the 15-day borrowing privilege as _un- 
necessarily restrictive and as likely to 
cause hardship. 

“Inflation found its channel in security 
prices” in 1928 and 1929, Mr, Mitchell 
testified, and added, “that any inflation, 
whether in commodities, real estate, or 
securities, should be curbed seems ob- 
vious.” The capital gains tax had a very 
marked effect in encouraging inflation, 
he told the Committee, and it would be 
desirable to eliminate it, although it 
might not be possible to do it all at 
once. He described it as one of those 
faults of taxation which operates disas- 
trously in both.an advancing and declin- 
ing market. J 

The 1929 market was accentuated, he 
declared, by the capital.gains tax be- 
cause people held stocks back, and the 
floating supply was small. Then in 1930, 
he went on, the depression was accen- 
tuated by the desire to sell during the 
decline and take a loss to avoid paying 
tax at all if possible. “By and large,” 
he continued, “I am of the opinion that 
over a period of years, the Government 
would get just-as much revenue if it 
were eliminated altogether.” 


Securities for Trust Account 
Not Purchased From Affiliate 


The operation of affiliates by national | 
banks Mr. Mitchell sees as not am a- 
terial factor in the encouragement of 
speculation. They have been abused in 
some instances, he agreed. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, he testi- 
fied, has a definite rule that securities 
for trust account are not purchased from 
the security affiliate. This is true, he 
added, even when the trust agreement 
permits it specifically. The trust com- 
pany is not prohibited, however, from 
buying securities that may have been 
put on the market through the security | 
affiliate, but it cannot buy from or 
through cuch security affiliate. 

The National City Company is not a 
large buyer of. National City Bank stock, 
Mr. Mitchell testified, but does maintain 
an account to iron out the peaks in the 
market. It is, not used to influence the 
trend of the market, but to even it up,! 
he said. Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, said he could not see the 
difference between a bank dealing in its 
own stock and an affiliate owned by the 








Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


warrants, all of which declined between| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Jan. 28, 1931. 


Total 
Loans and investments—total 22,596 
Loans—total 15,753 
On securities b 
All other 
Investments—total ......+++. 
U. S. Govt, securities ....., 
Other securities 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


13,680 
7,099 


3,622 
53 


Boston 
1,477 
1,096 

431 
665 
381 
143 
238 
96 
14 
875 
523 
9 
110 
142 
1 


(In millions of dollars) 


Phila, Rich, 
1,304 622 
868 443 
459 171 
409 272 
436 179 
150 72 
286 107 
85 87 
14 14 
770 331 
352 243 
8 6 
126 101 
253 118 
a 4 


N. Y. 
9,098 
6,357 
8,419 
2,938 
2,741 
1,410 
1,331 
925 
63 
6,437 
1,748 
19 
182 
1,333 
6 


Atla. 
562 
423 
136 
287 
139 

60 
79 
87 
10 
300 
220 
9 
84 
v8 
jl 


w 


Cleve. 

2,205 

1,439 
696 
743 
766 


867 


\ 


8. F. 
1,934 
1,299 
403 
896 
635 
317 
318 
107 
20 
730 
1,014 


Minn. 
354 
225 

73 
147 
129 

64 

66 

26 


K. C. Dallas 
641 435 
392 317 
108 92 
284 225 
249 118 
106 67 
51 
34 
7 
274 
150 
5 
106 
113 


St. L. 
634 
462 
191 
271 
172 


39 


Chi. 
3,330 
2,432 
1,195 
1,237 

898 


0 
202 
149 
16 

80 


214 
6 
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‘Business Conditions 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


ARTICLE XVII 
By Major John D. Cutter 


A Assistant Director, Supply: Service, United States Vetcrans’ Bureau 


HE purchase of supplies for Government activities is a very differ- 
ent proposition from that of buying, for commercial establishments, 
the procedure necessarily involving every. possible safeguard in 

It is this necessary complexity of procedure 
in the purchasing and handling of supplies, as well as in most other Gov- 

ernment systems, that has provided the popular in-door pastime of criti- 


the interest of the taxpayer. 


cizing what is wrongfully termed 
matter of fact, it is in many cases a 


Certainly, when one campares Gov- 
ernmental purchasing of supplies and 
equipment, which involves the spend- 
ing of the people’s moriey to the tune 
of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually, with the system in use by many 


lar f commercial establishments, one 
’ o 


t help but recognize the careful 
rocedure of the first, and the some- 
times irregular and often unbusiness- 
like manner of the latter. 5 

In order to provide the proper back- 
ground for this article, it is essential 
to explain that the United States: Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is responsible for the 
hospitalization, care and _ medical 
treatment of the veterans of all wars, 
compensation for world war disabili- 
ties, for the handling of war risk in- 
suarnce, adjusted service certificates, 
disability allowance, emergency officers 
retirement, guardianship for incom- 
petent beneficiaries and for minor chil- 
dren of deceased veterans, clothing for ~ 
indigent ex-service men, burials, etc. 
To administer and render the aid men- 
tioned, there are established 47 re- 
gional offices distributed throughout 
the United States, and to them is de- 
centralized much of the work necessi- 
tating actual contact with the veterans 
with regard to their claims for bene- 
fits, payments of insurance premiums 
and the innumerable other details hav- 
ing to do with their problems. The 
Bureau also has 50 hospitals located in 
nearly every State in the Union. These 
hospitals accommodate from 250 to 
1,000 patients each, and are caring for 
at this time approximately 32,000 dis- 
abled veterans. In order to properly 
manage and operate these hospitals, a 
total of 13,000 employes is required. 

* * * 
FROM the foregoing, an idea may be 
had of the immensity of the prob- 
lem of purchasing and promptly fur- 
nishing necessary equipment and sup- 
plies for the upkeep and maintenance 
of these field stations and hospitals. 

Purchasing supplies and equipment 
for one large hotel, accommodating 
say from 800 to 1,000 guests, is quite 
a responsible and busy job, and when 
this is multiplied 50 times, the com- 
plexity of our problem becomes evi- 
dent. Take the one item of subsistence 
for example. It will be noted from the 
foregoing that 32,000 patients and 
13,000 employes must -be~ furnished 
with three meals per day, making a 
total of about 135,000 meals each day 
in the year. 

It is not the idea to enlarge upon 
this phase of the subject, but, rather 
to establish a basis which may serve 
as a sort of measuring stick through- 
out this rather crude and brief sum- 
mary of purchasing, warehousing and 
distribution of the myriads of articles 
used. in the establishment, upkeep and 
maintenance of the hospitals and other 
facilities which Uncle Sam provides for 
the care and comfort of his disabled 
veterans, 

The centralized purchasing organiza- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ 

- Bureau ‘is located in Washington, and 
consists of some 148 employes who 
handle all details incident to the pur- 
chase, storage and shipments of equip- 
ment and supplies of every character 
and nature whatsoever. Here also is 


bank doing the same thing. Mr. Mitchell 
explained it was very much as if the 
stockholders in the bank operated a pool 
entirely outside of the bank, 

Mr. Mitchell said that the proposal 
made before the Committee by Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the governing 
board of the Chase National Bank, for 
making clearing house certificates el- 
igible for rediscount might be jutified 
in emergencies. He added that he was 
not completely sure just what Mr, Wig- 
gin had in mind, but that the idea 
sounded very much like making ‘“Lom- 
bard” loans eligible as they are in Eng- 
land, and a step away from the idea 
that the basis for extension of Federal 
reserve credit should be self-liquidating 
paper. 

Mr. Mitchell took no firm position on 


. 


“Government red tape” when as a 
very definite exposition of efficiency. 





centralized the administrative supervi- 
sion and control of thousands of con- 
tracts whereby supplies and services | 
are secured for every Bureau activity 
throughout the United States and its 
foreign possessions, through local mer- 
chants or by local public utilities, etc. 
This organization also handles all traf- 
fic arrangements incident to the dis- 
tribution of materials, either pur- 
chased from manufacturers or shipped 
from the supply depots, and the admin- 
istrative procedure nevessary to the 
preparation and examination of vouch- 
ers for freight and express -charges 
prior to payment. The maintenance 
and supervision of property accounting 
methods by which the Bureau is able 
at all times to furnish definite figures | 
as to value of the equipment and stock | 
on. hand, not only in its two supply 
depots, but also in every field activity, 
the control and expenditures thereof, is 
another duty of this service. Then, 
too, the control of all motor equipment 
throughout the field stations is vested 
in this organization. 
** +e 


oa * 
ATA compiled by commercial 
agencies indicates that to main- 
tain and operate a modern hospital 
efficiently requires some 10,000 sep- 
arate articles. The Veterans’ Bureau 
by intensive study has reduced this 
number to approximately 7,000 items, 
the majority of which are covered 
either by a Government or Federal 
specification, or by a specification 
prepared by the Bureau in accord- 
ance with commercial practice. In 
the days prior to the World War, 
very little attention was paid to 
what is now recognized as scientific 
purchasing, and in fact even in com- 
mercial life it is only within the past 
10 years that the purchasing agent of 
a large organization has been given 
the same recognition as that enjoyed 
by a technical expert connected with 
one of the recognized professions. 
Haphazard purchasing, which in the 
past characterized much of the Gov- 
ernment purchasing, has gone into the 
discard. In by-gone years, estimates 
were made by the various department 
heads covering the amount of money 
necessary for the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies, When this money 
became available, purchases were made 
of the supplies regardless.of whether 
the market for any particular com- 
modity was favorable or not, with con- 
sequent loss to the Government. Sup- 
plies, such as subsistence, nertisulenty 
canned goods, are now purchased dur- 
ing the seasonal period, which reflects 
the lowést prices which may be se- 
cured, and often results in direct con- 
tracts with the canner, which elimi- 
nates all excess profits to the middle 
man usually paid by the public—such 
as broker, jobber, wholesaler, retailer 
profits and costly advertising, which 
prior to the adoption of this principle 
we were forced to pay. We have also 
centralized the purchase of coal for all 
stations and have effected an annual 
savings of approximately 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent by the procedure. 

Major Custer will continue his dis- 
cussion of the purchasing procedure 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in the con- 
tinuation of his article to appear in 
the issue of Feb. 4. 








Missouri Counties Held 


Subject to Gasoline Tax 
State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Feb. 2. 


| Gasoline used in tractors belonging to 
a county and used on highways is sub- 





torney General Carl J. Otto has ruled. 

“The department has uniformly held 
that gasoline so used is subject to the 
|tax,” the opinion says. “I has also 
|held that gasoline used in tractors and 
|other machinery of: contractors doing 
| work upon the highways and using the 
| highways is subject to the tax, although 
| gasoline used in stationary engines and 
| machines operated by them and not upon 
the highway is not subject to the tax.” 


branch banking. While recognizing that , 


the unit bank has played a large part in 
the development of the country, he said, 


i“cannot be blind to the fact that there 


is a trend away from that system.” Local 


bcivic neighborhood pride exists through- 
United States in a marked de- | 


out the 
gree, he continued, and must be taken 
into consideration. It seems clear, he 
went on, that the small unit banks for 


| outlying rural districts have outrun their 


exclusive position of popularity. 
It has always been claimed for the 


unit banks that they have been more ; 


responsive to the local needs of the 


community, but sometimes 


tional City chairman stated. 
banking and group banking have gradu- 
ally but assuredly taken hold, he went 
on. They are not to be feared, as bank- 
ing cannot be monopolized, he declared. 
The idea that they will drain money 
away from the country districts is un; 
warranted in his opinion, since the lower 
money market is in the city. 


There is some danger of hasty com-| 


petitive development if all restrictions 
are taken off at once, in Mr. Mitchell’s 
opinion. If a gradual extension beyond 
the present restricted areas is permitted 
and proves satisfactory, further develop- 
ment will come, he declared. The trade 
area seems to him too broad at present, 
the county or State limit artificiel, and 


the Federal reserve district both too| 


broad and artificial. His one suggestion 
would be, he said, that branches be per- 
mitted in a somewhat larger field in the 
immediate vicinity of the city where the 


parent bank is located, letting that ex- | 


perience be a guide for the future, 
Henry M. Robinson, chairman of the 
board of the 
Bank of Los Angeles, and Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the 


276 |General Electric Company, are expected | 


to testify on Feb. 4. 


they have} 
been too muc’: inclined that way, the Na-' 
Branch 


Security-First National | 


| Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Feb. 2.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 


with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment ani 
collection of duties.upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates ir the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ......... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) .......... dias obi 
Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ... 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) ...... Dersesece 
Bar silver ......... 


14,0558 
13.9402 
7196 
2.9595 
26.7377 
485.6083 
2.5178 
3.9192 
23.7664 
1.2945 
17.4669 
5.2349 
40.1793 
26.7341 
11.2172 
4.4871 
5946 
10,2026 
26.7677 
19.8161 
1.7651 








67.5068 
96.5700 
28,1250 


| ject to the gasoline tax, Assistant At- | 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | 


Foreign Offerings 1 
In This Country 
Increased in 1930 


Only Canadian Issues Found 
Market in Last Quarter, 
However, According to 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tober and November to as high as $692,- 
000,000 in December, or from $160,000,- 
000 to $275,000,000 higher than for the 
corresponding dates of 1929; and (4) in- 
vestments in United States Government 
and all other securities of reporting mem- 
ber banks on. Dec. 19, 1930, exceeding 
$6,800,000,000—$400,000,000 higher than 
in September and 20 per cent greater 
than on the corresponding date of 1929. 

Explanations for Decline 

Several explanations of this decline 
have been offered, particularly the liqui- 
dation by banks of their security hold- 
ings, heavy issues of new bonds, and a 
tendency on the part of the public to 
sell bonds and buy stocks since the lat- 
ter were quoted at extremely low prices. 
These explanations are not well substan- 
tiated, however, since, in the first place, 
the investment portfolio of reporting 
member banks was expanded during ‘the 
period under review; secondly, since new 
bond issues, while heavier than in 1929, 
were approximately the same as the 
average of the three previous years, and, 
thirdly, the transfer from bonds to stocks 
could not have taken place in very great 
volume without improving the prices of 
stocks, which, to the contrary, declined 
very sharply. The principal factor in 
the decline was probably the general ac- 
ceptance of the idea of “poor business 
ahead.” 

Foreign bonds, of course, were affected 
adversely by these conditions. The de- 
cline in their. quotations was greater, 
however, than in the case of domestic 
bonds, first, because only the very highest 
grade bonds were popular with Ameri- 
}can investors at any time during the 
year; secondly, because of the unsettled 
political conditions in Germany and Latin 
America, and, thirdly, because of the 
unfavorable economic situation prevalent 
throughout the world. 


Canadian Issues Floated 


Canada was the only country to fioat 
new securities in the United States in 
appreciable volume during the fourth 
; quarter. The total- nominal capital of 
|the £anadian issues was $122,500,000, 
Over half of this total was the result of 
the offering of the $100,000,000 4 per 
cent gold bonds of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment in October, $78,000,000 of which 
}was taken in the United States. The 
proceeds were to be used “for refunding 
or retiring loans and for the general 
purposes of the Dominion of Canada.” 

There were five issues by as many 
Canadian Provinces totaling over $23,- 
000,000, of which $13,000,000 was taken 
in the United States. These loans were 
for refunding, public’ works, and “gen- 
eral purposes.” Canadian corporate bor- 
rowing was comprised of two hydroelec- 
tric issues and one railway loan. 

Many countries turned to the United 
States for capital during 1930. The larg- 
est borrower was Canada. Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe were close seconds. As 
usual the total borrowing by far eastern 
countries was much below that of the 
other areas in volume, although it was 
larger than in 1929. 


Changes in Status 
—of— | 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
| during the week ended Jan. 31 were an- 
|nounced Feb. 2 by the Comptroller of 
| the Currency as follows: 


| Charters issued: 

The Citizens National Bank of Cheyboy- 
|gan, Mich., capital, $50,000. President, M. 
| D. Fralick; cashier, H. C. Friday. 

The Union National Bank of* Lenoir, N. 
C., capital, $150,0U0. President, F. H.,Cof- 
fey; cashier, L. A. Dysart. 
|_ The Miners National Bank of Nanticoke, 
| Pa., capital, $300,000. Conversion of The 
|Miners Trust Company, Nanticoke, Pa. 
President, Emil Malinowski; cashier, H. S. 
Twarowski. 

The First National Bank of Smithton, 
Ill., capital, $25,000. Conversion of The 
First State Bank of Smithton, Ill. Presi- 
dent, J. A. Miller; cashier, F. C. Daab. 

Change of title: 

The Pine, Grove National Bank, Pine 
Grove, Pa., to “The Pine Grove National 
Bank & Trust Company.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 
| The Swenson National Bank, . Swenson, 
| Tex., e¢apital, $25,000; effective Jan. 24, 
|1931. Liquidating agent, R. S. Ward, Swen- 
}son, Tex. Absorbed by The First National 








|Bank of Aspermont, Tex., The First Na- 
tional Bank of Jayton, Tex., and the Pea- 
cock Bank, Peacock, Tex. 

The State National Bank of Santa Anna, 
Tex., capital, $50,000; effective Jan. 14, 
1931, .Liquidating agent, P. P. Bond, Santa 
Anna, Tex. Absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Santa Anna, Tex, 

The First National Bank in Electra, Tex., 
capital, $100,000; effective Jan. 14, 1931, 
| Liquidating agents, Edward Schlaffke, A, 
L. Robb and J. N. Fulcher, Electra, Tex, 
apaoreet by First State Bank of Electra, 

ex. 

The Welcome National Bank, Welcome, 
Minn., capital, $50,000; effective Jan, 1: 
1931. Liquidating agents, 
jand E, M. Welcome, Welcome, Minn., and 
|U, J, Pfiffner and DeForrest Ward, Fair- 
;mont, Minn. Absorbed by Welcome State 
Bank, Welcome, ‘Minn. 

The First National Bank of Griffin, Ga., 
capital, $200,000; effective Jan. 13, 1981, 
Liquidating agent, Griffin Banking Co., Grif- 
fin, Za. Absorbed by Griffin Banking Com-° 
pany, Griffin, Ga. 

The Centennial National Bank of Vir- 
}ginia, Ill# capital, $50,000; effective Jan, 
| 22, 1931. Liquidating agents, Walter Ross, 
D. H. Salzenstein, Henry McDonald; H. H, 
Carls, W. T. Gordley and Glen Petefish, 
}all of Virginia, Ill, Absorbed by Petefish, 
}euae & Company State Bank, Virginia, 


First National Bank of Garland, Tex. 
; capital, $50,000; effective Jan. 20, 1981. 
| Liquidating agent, L. L. Caldwell, Garland, 
| Tex. Absorbed by The State National Bank 
}of Garland, Tex. 
| The First National Bank of Cambridge, 
|Ill., éapital, $50,000; effective Jan. 13, 1931, 
|Liquidating committee, H. C. Ringle, B. Had~ 
ley and A. E, Anderson, Cambridge, Ill. 
Absorbed by The Farmers National Bank of 
Cambridge, Ill. 
| The Farmers & Merchant National Bank 
lof Grandview, Tex., capital, $40,000; ef- 
fective Jan, 27, 1931. Liquidating agent, 
Cad 8. Wilkirson, Grandview, Tex. Absorbed 
by The First National Bank of Grandview, 
Tex. 

The Farmers National Bank of Norway, 
S. C., capital, $25,000; effective Jan, 20, 
/1931, Liquidating agent, N. 8S, Jones, Nor- 
way, S. C. Liquidating bank has no suc- 
| cessor, 
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Ciassifying State Positions 
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Legislative Committee Endeavoring to De- 
vise Plan Which Will Remove Defects Said to 
Exist Under Present Personnel System 


By EBERLY HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on Classification of the Civil Service, 
State of New York. 


Ts STATE of New York, through 
a Joint Legislative Committee on 
Classification of the Civil Service, 
of which the writer is chairman, and 
with the technical assistance of the 
firm of Griffenhagen and Associates, 
has in progress a thorough and detailed 
study of the employments in the civil 
service of the State, having in view 
the development of systematic and inte- 
grated classification and compensation 
plans, in accordance with the best ac- 
cepted modern principles and practices. 


v 

The New York State Association of 
Civil Service Employes urged such a 
comprehensive study and classification 
of the positions in the State service in 
the belief that it would reveal inequal- 
ities in the salaries paid for positions 
involving like duties, responsibilities, 
and qualification requirements; varia- 
tions between departments and bureaus 
as to personnel policy toward salary 
rates, promotions, and other conditions 
of employment; entrance salaries in 
some’ instances too low to attract the 
best types of service; instances where 
the State is paying for positions calling 
for experienced or technical service, 
considerably less than the rates of pri- 
vate enterprise for similar service; pro- 
motions and salary increases without 
due regard for either the merit and 
service of the individual or the real 
value of the duties performed; and the 
lack of any uniform or systematic rec- 
ognition of heritorious service by pe- 
riodic salary increases. 

The finance committees of the Legis- 
lature have encountered annually, in 
their examination of the budget, evi- 
dence tending to support the belief ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph, 
and have sought to correct inequalities 
of pay and to clear up vague or mis- 
leading titles, but have long labored 
under the handicap of a lack of precise 
and general data upon the duties per- 
formed wnder many titles or the rela- 
tive values of the positions. 

The finance committees believe that 
the comprehensive project of analysis 
of duties and classification of positions, 
now under way, will afford a true pic- 
ture of the positions in the State serv- 
ice, correctly classified under proper 
titles indicating the real duties per- 
formed, and the relative value of the 
positions with respect to each other 
and to lik positions in private enter- 
prise. It is obvious that such results 
will greatly aid the department heads 
and the executive in preparing a just 
budget, and will enlighten and simplify 
the Legislature’s consideration and re- 
vision of the requested appropriations 
for personnel service. 

A survey similar in scope and pur- 
pose was made during the years 1915- 
1916. Helpful information was af- 
forded. That its comprehensive classi- 
fication schedules and recommendations 
for personnel administration were not 
adopted was perhaps due to the less 
céntralized organization of the State 
government of that time. Again, under 
Governor Miller a personnel survey and 
classification was begun, but the work 
was abandoned at the close of his term. 


v 

The present project is being carried 
on in its scientific detail by the firm of 
Griffenhagen and Associates, who have 
spent many years in similar work for 
the United States Government, for Can- 
ada, for numerous States and cities, 
and for many of the larger industrial 
corporations. The method employed is 
to secure by individual questionnaires 
a statement of the essential duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and qualifications of 
every position in the State service. The 


Rights to Underground Waters 


questionnaires are reviewed, corrected, 
or approved by the supervisory officers 
of the respective employes. They are 
submitted to further check or correc- 
tion by the technical staff of the com- 
mittee, in consultation with department 
heads and _ representative - employe 
groups, and by study of the departmen- 
tal organization and functions. 

The following principles are being 
applied as governing the classification 
of the positions: 

1. A position is to be regarded as an 
aggregation of duties calling for the 
services, full time or part time, of one 
person. In all processes of classifica- 
tion the position is to be considered an 
entity separate and distinct from the 
person who happens to be holding it. 

2. The true nature of any position, 
and hence its class, is to be determined 
wholly by its duties and responsibili- 
ties, and the qualifications required in 
filling it. 

3. All positions sufficiently alike in 
their essential requirements to justify 
common treatment in selection and 
compensation should be treated as be- 
longing to the same class. 

4. Positions thus determined to be 
of the same class should be given a 
common title and be made subject to 
the same treatment without regard to 
the department or bureau in which 
they may be located. 

Substantial progress has been made 
in the setting up and defining of 
classes, in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. The results of the work done 
fully bear out the claims of those spon- 
soring the movement, and justify the 
expectations of the beneficial results to 
be accomplished. It is hoped that pro- 
vision can be made for realizing these 
benefits in the next annual budget. 


v 


The committee in charge of the sur- 
vey believes that the classification when 
completed will provide: 

1. A sound working basis for deter- 
mining proper rates of compensation in 
the appropriation bills. 

2. A basis for appropriating salaries 
at the same rate for the fame work in 
all departments. | 

8. A means of controlling expendi- 
tures for personnel service from lump 
sum appropriations, and of bringing 


such expenditures into conformity with’ 


the rates observed in itemized appro- 
priations. 

4. A means of making appropriations 
for positions of different classes in a 
just felationship to the values of the 
work done in the respective classes. 

5. The assurance that the salaries 
appropriated on the basis of the classi- 
fication will be fair to the employe and 
the public. 

6. A method of uniform adjustment 
of salary scales if and when required 
by changing economic conditions. 

7. Relief from pressure of special re- 
quests for increases of salary for indi- 
viduals of favored groups. 

8. Assistance in the preparation of 
department estimates and their subse- 
quent consideration by the Governor 
and by the Legislature through the use 
of correct and uniform titles for classes 
of positions. 

In order to give effect to the com- 
pleted work of the committee, it will be 
necessary to make several changes in 
the civil service and finance laws, to 
provide for continuous administration, 
and to set up, either as a part of the 
Civil Service Commission, or as a tem- 
porary joint commission, an agency for 
allocating the existing positions in the 
State service to their new and correct 
classes. 
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Legal Situation Explained by Utah Engineer 
By GEORGE M. BACON 


State Engineer, State of Utah 


HE UNDERGROUND waters of 

Utah form the only potential fu- 

ture supply except for flood wa- 
ters which may be stored hereafter by: 
the construction of expensive reser- 
voirs. A certain portion of under- 
ground water is used at the present 
time and some of % is being wasted. 
It is recognized that there is a very ma- 
terial supply capable of development, 
and of great value provided that the 
development is directed along safe 
lines and strictly limited to beneficial 
use. 

No proper understanding of the legal 
situation as to the underground waters 
in the arid and semiarid States can be 
had without a fundamental knowledge 
of the legal status of the rights to sur- 
face waters in those States. 

From the days of earliest settlement 
there has grown up a body of law and 
court decisions which replace the old 
common law of riparian right prevalent 
and recognized in the humid regions. 
The first essential of right to the use 


of surface waters in the arid region is 
the limit of beneficial use which, in 
effect, says that no one has any right 
to. more water than that needed for 
beneficial requirements. 


The second important item is that of 
priority, under which the first person 
to divert water and apply it to bene- 
ficial use has a full right to the quan- 
tity beneficially used a8 against all 
those coming later. Immediately be- 
hind the right of the first user comes 
the right of the second user, and this 
chain: runs. on down until all of the 
water from the particular source is ap- 
propriated. 

Under this practice when there is a 
shortage of supply such supply is not 
divided up pro rata, those of the early 
priority taking a full supply even to 
the extent of depriving those of a later 
priority of any supply whatsoever. 

Up until recent years little or no at- 
tention has been paid to the under- 
ground source of supply, with the re- 
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- » Inspection of Greenhouses 
and Nurseries by California Agency 


> >» Preventing Dissemination of Harmful Pests Through- 
out State Viewed as One of Chief Benefits Derived From Work 
By G. E. WOODHAMS 


In Charge of Nursery Inspection, Department of Agriculture, State of California. 


N CALIFORNIA we use a double 
I system of greenhouse and nursery 

inspection in that plants and trees 
are inspected at the nursery and also 
when they arrive at destination. In- 
spection at destination is required by 
law and any person purchasing or re- 
ceiving plants is held responsible for 
reporting their arrival to the county 
agricultural commissioner at destina- 
tion. 


The inspection of greenhouses and 
nurseries in California is becoming an 
increasingly important factor in the 
promotion and development of this in- 
dustry. Such inspections are of impor- 
tance, not only in protecting the inter- 
ests of California agriculture but also 
in protecting the reputation of its nurs- 
ery industry in the markets of the 
world. 


If systematic inspections are carried 
on, we have more of an opportunity for 
eliminating dangerous pests before 
they become disseminated throughout 
the State and have an opportunity to 
cause damage toe agricultural crops. 

The California Association of Nurs- 
erymen has, since its start, appreciated 
the value of pest control in nurseries. 
This group of progressive plant grow- 


ers has taken an active part in cooper- 


ating with the county and State offi- 
cials in the inspection of nurseries and 
the elimination of dangerous plant 
pests from nursery premises. 


Due to the vigilance of inspectors 
and nurserymen, there has been a 
marked improvement in the condition 
of nursery stock that is now offered to 


the purchaser of plants and trees from - 


California nurserymen. Thus, it is im- 
portant that the plantsmen and the law- 
enforcing officers work together in or- 
der to keep a high standard of cleanli- 
ness for plants grown in California. 


There are many very fine examples 
in California to show that our nursery- 
men are endeavoring to produce and 
distribute clean nursery stock. The 
nurseries specializing in the produc- 
tion of deciduous trees change their 
locations frequently in order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of disseminating 
oak-root fungus, crown-gall, nematode 
and other pests. Many persons who 
propagate ornamental plants have sev- 
eral branch locations in order to grow 
stock in places free of certain pests. 


Also, many nurseries own high-power 
spray rigs which are used to eliminate 
pests and diseases that may become 
established in their growing grounds. 


We realize that infested or infected 
nursery stock is of particular concern 
to horticulturists in that the pest or 
disease is already established on a host 
and the necessity for finding a suitable 
host is thereby eliminated. The only 
thing then required by the plant dis- 
ease or insect pest is that the nursery 
stock host plant continue to. live’ and 
that suitable climatic conditions pre- 
vail for survival of the parasites. For 
this reason, pests or diseases actually 
carried on nursery stock are of ifarticu- 
lar concern to the entomologist and 
horticulturist. 


Official inspections of nurseries are 
carried on by the county agricultural 
commissioners and by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These inspections 
are made at various times during the 
year, but when nursery stock is moving 
rapidly in the Winter and Spring 
months especial care is taken by the 
inspectors to cull out trees and plants 
affected by disease or insect pests, such 
as nematode, wood borers, root borers, 
mealy bugs, scale insects, oak-root fun- 
gus, crown-gall, brown-rot, and others. 
When such pests or diseases are found, 
the affected stock is rejected under 
legal authority given to the agricul- 
tural commissioners and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


A definite plan of action against 
pests starts with a survey of the nurs- 
eries to determine whether or not pests 
are present. If nursery plants are 
found to be infested or infected, then 
an actual clean up of the affected ma- 
terial takes place. Badly affected stock 
is destroyed and the rest is sprayed or 
fumigated. . 


The value of nursery inspections and 
pest control is realized particularly in 
the avoidance of loss through actual in- 
jury to stock in the nursery and in 
minimizing the possibility of rejection 
of infested: stock at destination. 

The greatest reward to the nursery- 
men, however, is in being able to main- 
tain satisfied customers as contrasted 
to the dissatisfaction which would re- 
sult, if the purchaser finds that he is 
forced to combat serious pests intro- 
duced on infested stock. 
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sult that, instead of the law of prior 
appropriation and beneficial use apply- 
ing to these underground supplies, the 
question was allowed to drift until it 
finally came into the courts. The 
courts, having no set precedent as to 
underground waters peculiar to the 
arid region, immediately went back to 
common law and in effect gave the 
owner of the surface rights right to 
such water as lay beneath the surface 
of the ground which he owned. 


The question of right to the use of 
underground waters has been the sub- 
ject of considerable litigation. Such 
decisions as have been handed down by 
the courts do not place practical limits 
on, or define clearly, the rights. 

Any new law should recognize and 
protect any reasonable present use 
made of underground supplies and pro- 
vide for the complete definition of the 


right so acquired. No formalities of 
any kind should be required in the-put- 
ting down of wells for an underground 
supply to be used exclusively for do- 
mestic and ‘ulinary purposes, 

It should also set up machinery for 
the appropriation of additional supply 
similar to that provided for the appro- 
priation of surface waters and under- 
grouni water flowing in known and de- 
fined channels. Unless this is done the 
loss to present users through interfer- 
ence by new. wells will continue, Land 
is being sold on the basis of specula- 
tion on an assumed underground supply 
and, with the increase in value of 
water, new wells will be drilled which 
will deplete such supply without refer- 
ence to the damage to others, and with 
no consideration of the amount of 
water actually available from year to 
year. 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Activities of Nautical School 
in Massachusetts + + + + » 


Training Program for State’s Youth Includes 
Classroom Work During Winter Term and 
Cruises During Summer Months 


By WILLIAM H. DIMICK 


Secretary, Nautical School Commissioners, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


School is unique among the edu- 

cational institutions of Massa- 
chusetts. It is unique because its 
classes are held on the deck of a naval 
vessel. It is unique because its work 
is continuous throughout the year, and 
it has two entering classes and two 
graduations a year. It is unique be- 
cause, in addition to a technical edu- 
cation, it offers the advantages of for- 
eign travel. 

The school had its inception in an 
Act of Congress passed on June 20, 
1874. The purpose of this Act was to 
encourage the establishment of nauti- 
cal schools in seacoast States. The 
Act~ authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish, upon application of 
the Governor of the State, a suitable 
vesse] with all her equipment to be 
used for the benefit of any nautical 
school established at a port specified 
in the Act. * 

As a result ‘of this Federal legisla- 
tion, the New York Nautical School 
was established in 1876, and the Penn- 
sylvania Nautical School was estab- 
lished in 1884. 

In 1891 the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture passed a bill establishing the 
Massachusetts Nautical School. In re- 
sponse to an application by the Gover- 
nor of the State, the Navy Department 
loaned a vessel to Massachusetts in 
1892. The first students were received 
in April, 1893. 
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The Massachusetts Nautical School, 
now in its 40th year, is a vocational 
school maintained by the Common- 
wealth as a Division of the Massachti- 
setts Department of Education. It of- 
fers instruction in seamanship, naviga- 
tion and marine engineering, and pre- 
pares its students for service as deck 
and engineer officers in the American 
merchant marine. The course is two 
years. 

The school is at present conducted on 
board the “Nantucket,” a former naval 
vessel. During the Winter term the 
“Nantucket” is berthed at a public pier 
on Commercial Street, Boston. The 
“Nantucket” has both sail and steam 
power, is about 1,300 tons, is built of 
iron and barkentine rigged. 

The ship accommodates 118 cadets 
and at the opening of each term the 
school is filled to its capacity with a 
waiting list. , 

Applicants for admission to the 
school are admitted by competitive ex- 
amination in March and September. 
The candidates passing the highest in 
the examination fill the existing va- 
cancies in the school. The age limit is 
from 17 years to the 20th birthday. 
Applicants must be of normal size, and 
free from any physical defects, espe- 
cially those of sight, speech and _ hear- 
ing. Parents must be residents of 
Massachusetts and citizens of the 
country. 

Upon entering the school, applicants 
make a deposit of $250 which includes 
the following: A clothing fund deposit 
of $150, a graduation deposit of $50, 


and a tuition fee of $50. If a cadet 
remains in the school. for two-years and 
graduates, the $50 graduation deposit 
is returned to him. At the beginning 
of the second year another deposit of 


$100 is made. ‘ 


The year is divided into two terms, 
a Winter term and’a Summer term. 
During the Winter term the: ship’ re- 
mains in Boston, and the weekly school 
session ends on Saturday afternoon, 
when the cadets who are not required 
for ship’s duty and are satisfactory for 
the week in conduct and studies are 
granted leave until Sunday at 7 p..m. 
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Theoretical instruction is given dur- 
ing the morning ‘hours and practical 
instruction in the afternoon. 

During the Summer term the ship 
cruises under steamand sail, usually in 
European waters. Last year, 1930, the 
schoolship “Nantucket” left Boston on 
May 28. and returned on Sept. 19. . 

The itinerary of the cruise included 
the following ports: Provincetown; 
Ponta Delgada, Azores; Cardiff, Wales; 
Dublin, Ireland; Liverpool, England; 
Glasgow, Scotland; Bergen, Norway; 
Amsterdam, Holland; Gibraltar; Casa 
Blanca, Morocco; Funchal, Madeira; 
and Greenport, Long Island. Practical 
instruction is given while the ship is 
on the annual practice cruise. 

During the first year of the course 
instruction is given ‘in both seaman- 
ship and engineering duties. At the 
close of the. first year the aptitude’ of 
each cadet is carefully’ considered and 
the class is divided into navigation and 
engineer branches. 

Personal initiative and a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility are developed by 
detailing the cadets for duty as officers, 
petty officers.and sentries, and holding 
them accountable for the -orders.they 
have to enforce and the duties which 
they have to discharge. . 

The commanding officer of the “Nan 
tucket,” who is also superintendent of» 
the Massachusetts Nautical School, is# 
a captain in the United States Navy. 

The instructors are officers 6f sea- 
going experience who have been se- 
lected because of théir high character 
and professional ability. 

The seamen graduates are qualified . 
to apply immediately. to the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service for 
examination for a certificate as third 
officer. The engineer graduates are 
qualified, after three months’ service in 
the engine room ‘of an American ship, 
to apply to the United States steamboat 
inspectors for- examination for a. third 
assistant engineer’s license. 
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The graduates of the school are em- 
ployed as officers in all the principal 
steamship lines of the country both -in 
the foreign trade and in the domestic 
trade. A large number have attained 
to the highest rank as captains -and 
chief engineers, and many are. holding 
executive positions in various steam- 
ship lines as president, operating man- 
ager, marine superintendent, port cap- 
tain and port engineer. ‘ 


p rosecuting Negligent Drivers 
Involuntary Homicide Law Urged in New Jersey 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


ERE IS a limit to the period 

which a law reasonably may lag 

behind the social condition that 
makes it necessary. That limit has 
been passed with regard to an involun- 
tary homicide statute as a substitute 
for the manslaughter charge basis in 
prosecuting motorists participating in 
fatal aecidents. 

In urging the enactment of such a 
law for New Jersey, the State Motor 
Vehicle Department recognizes a new 
and widespread condition as calling for 
a new statute. Manslaughter laws are 
premised upon conditions quite anterior 
to those prevailing in the motor ve- 
hicle fatality ease. One need look no 
further for evidence of this than the 
attitude of grand and petit juries. 

In the case of the former, refusal to 
indict is not always a matter of the-evi- 
dence indicating no punishable guilt 
but rather a degree of-guilt with which 
the law is not consistent in its penal- 
ties. The same thing is true when petit 
juries fail to convict. Their measure- 
ments of justice indicate an inconsist- 
ency between the crime and the punish- 
ment. 

The plain fact is that the motor ve- 
hicle fatality has brought a new crime 
into the calendar; one that is not cov- 
ered in existing punitive statutes. It is 
a specific breach of social behavior and 
the intelligent way to dispose of it is 
to provide a specific law dealing with it. 

In the ordinary concept of the charge 
of manslaughter there are three de- 
grees. In the individual instance, it 
is possible that all three aspects might 
apply to the motor vehicle killing. But 


it is highly unlikely and the situation 
is stupidly confused when it might be 
straightforwardly and directly disposed 
of under an involuntary homicrte act. 

It is safe to assume that the form of 
homicide involved in the street or high- 
way accident is involuntary. Only the, 
rankest kind of hair-splitting could 
question this estimate. t 
_ However involuntary it may be, there 
is no disputing that it is homicide; that 
the victim has been robbed of the rarest 
possession of man and that the person 
who dispossessed him of the gift should 
be answerable. 

Motcr' vehicle regulations and traffic 
laws define broadly those fornis of con- 
duct which constitute safety. They, 
likewise, provide penalties for breaches 
ofthese férms of conduct. The seri- 
ousness of the breach is paralleled in 
the punishment prescribed for it in the 
average case. ' Z 

However, the most serious violation 
of any traffic or motor vehicle regula- 
tion is that which causes loss of life. 
Until we have in New Jersey, and, else- 
where I believe, an involuntary homi- 
cide act, no adequate means of punish- 
ing this form of violation is provided. 

Two States already have enacted this 
type of statute. Several-others, includ- 
ing New Jersey, are considering it. One 
feels safe in venturing the. prediction 
that within a relatively short time 
every State will have prod a law. It is 
the one means of meeting with justice 
to all parties involved a condition that 
is peculiar to our times and one that 


is not met by the old manslaughter’ @ 


laws. 
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